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I SENT IN A COUPON! 
...GOT A WEIL BELT 

i AND BOYS,IT'S GREAT 
Si reduced my waist 

i FROM 44 INCHES TO 
f—i 36 INCHES!}- 


8 ILL, I'D NEVER KNOW 
YOU...HOW DID YOU) 
EVER LOSE 

.YOU HAD? 


J ME FORA 
i WEIL BELT 

IT CERTAINLY 
HAS WORKED 

t WONDERS g 
FOR YOU I 


♦Gentlemen: 

I feel sure that you y 
will be interested to y 
know that I wore one M 
of your belts for seven y 
months and reduced & 
from 44 to 36 inches. 

Yours very truly, & 
George Bailey, ^ 


THE WEIL COMPANY, INC 
432 HILL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Gentlemen: Send me FREE, your illustrated 
folder, in a plain envelope,describing The Weil 
Belt and giving full details of your 10 day FREE 
trial offer and Unconditional Guarantee! 


Name 


Address 


City 

State 


Use coupon or send name and address on penny postcard 


DON'T WAIT ... FAT IS DANGEROUS I 


■ Insurance companies think twice before they 
insure a fat man...doctors warn against over¬ 
weight. Even your own feelings tell you that 
with surplus fat stored around your abdomen 
^you lose pep and vigor and tire easily. 

■ The Weil method is SAFE and SURE. It's the 
gentle massage-like action as you walk or sit at 

desk that does the trick . . . and you are 
only of a welcome feeling of support, 
it to yourself with our Free Trial Offer! 


QYe want YOU to TEST the WEIL BELT 


. . . at our expense! 


D ON’T BE KIDDED any longer about that “bay 
window’’ of yours! If the Weil Belt does not 
take inches off that paunchy waistline...3 inches in 
10 days to be exact... it won’t cost you a red cent! 
■ The old adage, “Nobody loves a fat man”, may 
be an exaggeration, but nobody admires his figure. 
If you want to have that well-set-up appearance 
get rid of the fat this easy way! No starvation diets 
or strenuous exercises ... just get into a Weil Belt 
and appear inches smaller at once! 

■ Certainly you will feel as though you were rid of 
a huge load when your sagging abdominal muscles 
are properly supported and with the dis¬ 
appearance of burdensome fat, vitality 
and pep will come back. Many wearers 
state that it aids digestion and relieves 
constipation! 

■ You don’t have to take our word for 
it . . . and it will cost you nothing to 
make us prove our claims! If you are 
fat can you really afford NOT to take 
advantage of the liberal proposition 
we offer? 


SEND FOR TO DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Wemake this unconditional agreementwithyou! 

if you do tool REDUCE your 
WAIST l INCHES IN to DAYS 

... it will cost you nothing! 

I T would take a whale of a lot of nerve to make 
such an agreement if we weren’t sure you 
would do it! But we know from the experience of 
hundreds of men that our claims are very con¬ 
servative. W. T. Anderson writes, "I lost 50 
pounds”; W. L. McGinnis says, "My 
waist is 8 inches smaller”; Fred Wolf 
writes, "I certainly feellikea new man”. 
■ These men and many others are so 
enthusiastic over their new lease on life 
that they write us about it! And we 
know you will be just as keen when you 
see what the Weil Belt will do for you. 
■ Remember this...e ither you take off 
3 inches of fat in 10 days or it won’t 
cost one penny! 


| NO DRUGS, NO DIETS, NO EXERCISES I 












I got mighty lonesome last year. An 
occasional game of pool or basket-ball 
was the only pleasure I was getting 
out of life. 


But when it came to parties—I was 
a "wash-out.'’ No wonder I wasn't 
popular with the other sex. 


Until I read how a fellow became pop¬ 
ular by learning to play music through 
a new way. I wrote to investigate. 


The next time I went to a party I 
offered to play. The crowd thought I 
was kidding—but when I sat down at 
the piano and really played music, 
they were amazed. 


Say, when that demonstration lesson 
came I knew that here was a way to 
learn to play that was quick, easy 
and sure-fire. I sent for the course. 


Never feel lonesome, now. Thanks to 

the U. S. School of Alusic I'm not 
a "stay-at-home." And I've found 
Janet, and we've set the date. 


Friends... .Good Times.... Popularity 

*-so easy when you learn music this short-cut way 


T HINK of the most popular men 
and women that you know. What 
is there about them that makes 
them welcome wherever they go? 
Why are they always the center of 
attraction ? 

Isn’t it because they can enter¬ 
tain and make people happy? You 
bet it is ! There’s no question about 
it—the man or woman who can en¬ 
tertain is always popular. And be¬ 
ing able to play a musical instru¬ 
ment is one of the finest and most 
appreciated forms of entertainment. 


fected by the U. S. School of Music. 
This “at-home” method has proved 
in thousands of cases that almost 
anyone can learn to play his favor¬ 
ite musical instrument during his 
spare time—without a teacher. 

When you finish your course with 
the U. S. School of Music you do 
not depend on any trick “numbers” 
or any secret method to pick up 
pieces—but you play from music 
just like the best musicians. You 
learn real music right from the 
notes. 


Learn at home— 
without a teacher 

And now the fun 
and popularity of be¬ 
ing a good musician 
is no longer within 
the reach of only a 
few who can afford 
private instruction or 
have the time and pa¬ 
tience to practice day 
after day for long, te¬ 
dious hours. At last 
everyone can learn to 
play his favorite mu¬ 
sical instrument—sim¬ 
ply, easily, quickly— 
at the cost of only a 
few pennies a day. 

The whole secret is 
in the wonderful sim¬ 
plified method per¬ 


PICK YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 


Plano 

Guitar 

Violin 

Saxophone 

Organ 

Mandolin 

Cornet 

Ukulele 

Trombone 

Harp 

Piccolo 

Clarinet 

Flute 

’Cello 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Trumpet 
Plano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 

Voiee and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
Strlng or Tenor) 


Learn i4ny Instru¬ 
ment This Easy 
Way 

You simply can’t 
make a mistake. First 
you are told how a 
thing is done — then 
an illustration graphi¬ 
cally shows you how, 
and then when you 
play, you hear it. 

These remarkable 
lessons come to you 
by mail. They consist 
of complete printed in¬ 
structions, diagrams, 
all the music you need, 
and music paper for 
writing out test exer¬ 
cises. And if any¬ 
thing comes up which 
is not entirely plain, 


you can write to your instructor 
and get a full, prompt, personal 
reply ! 

The U. S. School of Music course 
is highly simplified, direct. That is 
why many of our pupils get ahead 
twice as fast—three times as fast — 
as those who study the old, slow 
and dull way. 

Send NOW for Free Book 
And Special Offer 

We couldn't possibly tell you the whole 
interesting story of the U. S. School of 
Music on this page. So we have printed 
a book—"How You Can Master Musio in 
Your Own Home" that fully explains this re¬ 
markable course. Clip and mail coupon NOW, 
and the fascinating free book and Demon¬ 
stration Lesson will be sent to you at once. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or 
credit. U. S. School of Music, 862 Bruns¬ 
wick Bldg., New York City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
862 Brunswick Bldg., New York 

Please send me your free book, "How You 
Can Master Music in Your Own Home," 
with inspiring message by Dr. Prank Crane. 
Free Demonstration Lesson and particular# 
of your easy payment plan. I am interested 
in the following course: 

Have you 

.—... Instrument? . 


Name . 
Address 
City .. 


State, 
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NEW DISCOVERY GIVES THOUSANDS 
10 to 25 POUNDS -in a few weeks! 


I Fyou seem "born to be skinny” 
—if you’ve tried everything 
to gain, weight but with no suc¬ 
cess— here’s a new scientific 
discovery that has given thou¬ 
sands of happy men just the 
pounds and solid heftiness they 
wanted — and so quickly they 
were amazed! 

Not only has this new easy 
treatment brought solid, natu¬ 
rally attractive flesh, but also 
normal color, new pep, and the 
many new friends these bring. 

Body-building discovery 

Scientists recently discovered that 
thousands of people are thin and 
rundown for the single reason 
that they do not get enough Vita¬ 
min Band iron in their daily food. 
Without these vital elements you 
may lack appetite, and you don’t 
get the most body-building good 
out of the food you eat. 


Now one of the richest known 
sources of Vitamin B is cultured 
ale yeast. By a new process the 
finest imported cultured ale yeast 
is now concentrated 7 times, made 
7 times more powerful. Then it is 
combined with 3 kinds of iron, pas¬ 
teurized wholeyeastand othervalu- 
able ingredients inpleasanttablets. 

If you, too, need these vital ele¬ 
ments to aid in building you up, 
get these new Ironized Yeast tab¬ 
lets from your druggist today. 
Note how quickly they increase 
your appetite and help you get 
more benefit from the body-build¬ 
ing foods that are so essential. 
Then day after day watch flat chest 
develop and skinny limbs round 
out to natural attractiveness. See 
better color and natural good looks 
come to your cheeks. Soon you 
feel like an entirely new person, 
with new charm, new personality. 

Money-back guarantee 

No matter how skinny and run¬ 


down you may be from lack of 
sufficient Vitamin B and iron, 
these new “7-power” Ironized 
Yeast tablets should aid in build¬ 
ing you up in just a few weeks, 
as they have helped thousands. If 
not delighted with the benefits of 
the very first package, your money 
instantly refunded. 

Only be sure you get genuine 
Ironized Yeast. Don’t let anyone 
sell you some perhaps cheaper 
yeast and iron tablet, which is not 
the original Ironized Yeast that 
has been so successful. Look for 
“IY” stamped on each tablet. 

Special FREE offer 

To start thousands building up their health 
right away, we make this FREE offer. Pur¬ 
chase a package of Ironized Yeast tablets 
at once, cut out the seal on the box and 
mail it to us with a clipping of this para¬ 
graph. We will send you a fascinating new 
book on health. “New Facts About Your 
Body." Remember, results with the very 
first package—or money refunded. At all 
druggists. Ironized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 
743. Atlanta, Oa. 
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The top is removed by one motion t leaving the machine firmly 
attached to the base. This makes it easy to use your Reming¬ 
ton anywhere—on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don't delay... 


Addret 


FACTORY TO YOU 

NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE 


DAY I 


AT LAST! The famous Reming¬ 
ton Noiseless Portable that speaks 
in a whisper is available for only 
10f* a day. Here is your opportu¬ 
nity to get a real Remington Noise¬ 
less Portable direct from the fac¬ 
tory. Equipped with all attachments that make 
for complete writing equipment. Standard key¬ 
board. Automatic ribbon reverse. Variable line 
spacer and all the conveniences of the finest 
portable ever built. PLUS the NOISELESS 
feature. Act now while this special opportunity 
holds good. Send coupon TODAY for details. 

YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 

We send you the Remington Noiseless Portable 
direct from the factory with 10 days’ F REE 
trial. If you are not satisfied, send it back. WE 
PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. 


MONEV 

BACK 

GUARANTEE 

10-DAY 
FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


GREATEST TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 
IN 10 YEARS 

The gem of all portables. Im- to flow from the machine, 
agine a machine that speaks Equipped with all attach- 
in a whisper. .. that removes menfcs that make for complete 
all limitations of time or writing equipment, the Rem- 
place. You can write in a li- ington Noiseless Portable 
brary, a sick room, a Pullman produces manifolding and 
berth without the slightest stencil cutting of truly ex- 
fear of disturbing others, ceptional character. Fur- 
And in addition to quiet is a nished in black with shining 
superb performance that lit- chromium attachments. Man 
erally makes the words seem coupon today 1 


FREE 


TYPING COURSE 

With your New Remington Noiseless 
Portable we will send you—absolutely 


SPECIFICATIONS. Stand- roller type. Black key cards with 
ard Keyboard. Finished in glis- white letters. Double shift key 
tening black with chromium and shift lock. Right and left 
attachments. Takes paper 9.6 carriage release. Right and left 
inches wide. Writes lines 8.2 cylinder knobs. Large cushion 
inches wide. Standard size, 12 rubber feet. Single or double 
yard ribbon. Makes up to 7 clear, space adjustment. All the mod- 


yard ribbon. Makes up to 7 clear, 
legible carbons. Back spacer. 
Full size platen. Paper fingers. 


em features plus NOISELESS 
operation. 


Portable we will send you—absolutely I 

FREE—a 19-page course in typing. It Bl \ 
teaches the Touch System, used by all I 

expert typists. It is simply written and 
completely illustrated. Instructions are 

as simple as A, B, C. Even a child can easily understand this 
method. A little study and the average person, child or adult, 
becomes fascinated. Follow this course during the 10-Day Trial 
Period we give you with your typewriter and you will wonder 
why you ever took the trouble to write letters by hand. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES OPEN. 

of jobs are waiting for people who can type. A 
typewriter helps you put your ideas on paper in 
logical, impressive form...helps you write clear, 4 
understandable sales reports, letters, artjbles, 
stories. A Remington Portable has started many 
a young man and woman on the road to success. t 


FREE -4 

CARRYING CASE 

Also under this new Purchase Plan we 
will send you FREE with every Reming¬ 
ton Noiseless Portable a special carry- ___ 
ing case sturdily built of 3-ply wood. 

This handsome case is covered with heavy du Pont fabric. 


nr A GIFT FOR ALL THE FAMILY. If you want a gift for 
birthday, Christmas or Graduation ... one Father, Mother, Sister 
or Brother will use and appreciate for ^ j 

years to come... give a Remington Noise- -—a Of 

less Portable. We will send a Remington k S' 

Noiseless Portable to anyone you name, i 
and you can still pay for it at only 10c a y / 

day. Few gifts are so universally pleasing 
as a New Remington Noiseless Portable. 

Write today. 

SE ND CO UPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOLD 

|"^emington Hand Inc., Dept. 138-8 

1 316 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. 

Please tell me how I can get a new Remington Noiseless Portable typewriter, 
plus FREE Typing Course and Carrying Case, for only 10c a day. Also saad 


send in the coupon for complete details! 
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PORTRAI 
RING 


SELLS TO I 
EVERYONE! 

SAMPLE RING PRICE 

JVIail Any Photo or Picture Now 

SEND NO MONEY 

It’s here! The hottest, most sensational, most 
gripping selling idea of the age! THE POR¬ 
TRAIT RING—the ring men and women ev¬ 
erywhere, rich and poor, young and old want 
to wear and keep their whole lives long. Why? 
Because on this beautiful ring is permanently 
reproduced any photograph, snapshot or pic¬ 
ture of some loved one. Yes—reproduced 
clearly and sharply and made part of the 
ring itself so it can’t rub off, come off or 
fade off This sensational new idea is 
making an unbelievable hit. Men and 
women—even those without an hour’s 
selling experience—are taking dozens 
of orders a day and making dollars of 
profit by the handful. And now, in 
your territory, YOU can cash in big 
every day with this exciting, sure¬ 
fire profit maker and earn money so 
easily it will seem more like play than 
work. Mail coupon and picture for Actual 
Sample Ring at HALF REGULAR PRICE. 

A Treasured Remembrance 
Its Value Beyond Price 


$ 


PROFIT 


BEAUTIFUL PERMANENT 
PORTRAIT RING MADE 
From Any Photo or Picture 

For only 82.00 retail—look what you 
offer 1 A made-to-measure onyx-llke 
ring adorned with the most precious 
setting In the world—a reproduction of 
the picture of a loved one. The ring It* 
self can't tarnish. It will wear forever 
with ordinary care. The picture of the 
ioved one Is clearly, sharply reproduced 
with surprising faithfulness and becomes 
an inseparable part of the ring. It can’t 
wear off. rub off. or fade off 

Make Pockets Full of Dollars 
Just Wearing Ring! 

Can you imagine a more novel, more unusual 
gilt than the Portrait Ring? How can any man 
or woman find a more beautiful way to express 
loving sentiment than giving a wile, a child, a 
parent, a trlead, a sweetheart a Portrait Ring 
with the donor’s picture expertly reproduced! 
What a surprise! 10 orders a day Is an easy goal— 
20 orders a day are not too much to expect. Only 
10 orders a day pay you *60.00 a week clear profitl 


FOR YOU 
ON EVERY 


RING! 


Once women carried pictures oi their loved one in lockets; 
and men carried them in watch cases. Those days are gone, 
but the desire to carry the portrait of a loved one is as sti ong 
as ever. Not until the amazing secret process for transferring 
pictures to rings was discovered, was it possible to revive this 
grand old custom and to satisfy the hunger of every human 
being to express again this grandest of all sentiments. How 
mothers and fathers will welcome this opportunity to wear a 
ring with the most precious setting of all—a picture of their 
beloved child. How happy every man and woman will be to 
keep alive the memory of the departed one by carrying with 
them always, night and day. this beautiful Portrait Ring 

Order Your Sample Ring Now !| 

You Don’t Risk a Penny! 

Never before has anything like this come your way. No com¬ 
petition from anyone—no looking for prospects (they are all 
around you)—no carrying a big stock or putting any money 
into goods. Simply snowing your sample ring a few times a 
day, if you only start with your friends and neighbors, will be 
enough to give you an endless chain of orders. We cut away 
all red tape ana are ready to send you a SAMPLE RING. 
The minute you take it out of its beautiful Gift Box you are 
ready to go after the orders. Rush the coupon below for 
YOUR sample ring NOW. That’s all the outfit you need. 
It will do ail your selling for you. And we make it easy for 
you to obtain this sample ABSOLUTELY FREE OF A 
PENNY COST under our liberal offer 



Hundreds of customers write they wouldn't take a fortune for their 
rings If they couldn’t get others. $5.00 and even *10.00 would be a 
small price for the PORTRAIT RING—but we have put a price of 
only $2.00 on itl Think of it—and here’s the most astounding news 
of all—of this S2.00—YOU COLLECT IN ADVANCE 
AND KEEP $1.00 as your profit I Don’t wait. Rush the 
coupon at once for the sample ring AT HALF PRICE 
on our N O RISK plan and see for yourself what a whirl¬ 
wind money maker this Is for you. ACT RIGHT NOW! 

I foreign c~ ’ *"* " " w , J 


We solicit f 
by full remittance. 

HUSBAND 


i orders which should be accompanied 


MOTHER 


BABY 



SEND YOUR RING SIZE NOW 


RING 
SIZE. . 


IT RING CO. 


12 TH. E, JACKSON STREET 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


PORTRAIT RING CO. 

Dept. U-45, 12th & Jackson St 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed is photo. Please rush my individu¬ 
ally made Portrait Ring and starting equip¬ 
ment. Will pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage. It fa understood that If I am not en¬ 
tirely satisfied I can return ring within 5 days 
and you will refund my money In full 
( ) Send full details only. 

Name... 

Address.......... 

City.State. 


H 
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RUNNING RED, NOT BLOOD, BUT 
SALMON, AND A FORTUNE 
WAITS BENEATH THE ALASKAN 
WATERS FOR THOSE ADVEN¬ 
TUROUS SOULS WHO STAND 
READY TO BRAVE THE PERILS 
OF THE NORTHERN STRAITS. 
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A COMPLETE BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL 





by FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE 



knowledge concerning law and business. 
Lest you or some alleged heir decided to at¬ 
tempt to break the will on the grounds of 
mental incompetence, there are three affi¬ 
davits attached proving beyond the shadow 
of a doubt he was in his right mind and 
knew exactly what he was doing.” 

It struck Hayden Cavanaugh that Judge 
Keene was too confounded keen to suit him. 
Back in his mind lingered the thought that 
his father had been largely influenced by 


the judge. Much had been left to the 
lawyer during the past year, while Hayden 
had been finishing up a frequently inter¬ 
rupted college education. Skippering a sub¬ 
chaser during the war had set him back a 
year; then putting in an additional year at 
sea in order to win his master’s papers had 
taken toll. Cavanaugh had been born at 
sea, aboard one of his father’s sailing ships 
before the elder Cavanaugh went over to 
steam. 

The letter was rather lengthy and con¬ 
cluded: 

“1 can not help but fed Marie Heath is 
not the sort of a girl for a man whose call¬ 
ing is the sea. He needs a companion who’ll 
stick not only through thick , but thin as 
well. 

7 
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REAL NORTHWEST ADVENTURES 


"However, I’ve always given every man 
a sporting chance, and I’ll do no less by my 
own son and the girl he has chosen for his 
wife. Therefore, I am giving you the Sun¬ 
set. She is in good condition, victualed, 
fueled and ready for sea. Go ahead and 
make good, and the best of luck go with 
vou. I hope your little girl will stick while 
you’re doing so. You’ve never been 
whipped yet. 

“The bulk of my fortune is held in trust 
-by Judge Keene, who will administer it as 
/ have directed. Don’t blame the judge for 
this. You never have liked him any too 
well. However, I’ve never misjudged a 
man yet, and in my opinion the judge is 
sound and right from keel to masthead." 

The tetter closed with expressions of love, 
confidence and good wishes. Hayden 
Cavanaugh’s reactions were those his father 
had predicted. He decided not to take a 
punch at the judge after all, but he did not 
exactly warm up to him. “As I understand 
it, sir, the Sunset is mine and that’s all. 
I’ve got to stand on my own hind legs in 
managing her?” 

“Exactly!” 

“Well, it’s a sporting chance, and I’ll take 
it. How about the Mt. Baker Park home?” 

“That remains a part of the estate. You 
may occupy it for the present. When a 
change is necessary I’ll advise you. Good- 
by, Hayden, and good luck!” 

The judge extended his hand and Hay¬ 
den accepted it. He was a gentleman at all 
times, though, confound the judge! he 
might at least inform him the charities and 
endowments the bulk of his father’s fortune 
would be applied to. It was decent of him, 
though, to permit him to remain in his 
home. It overlooked Lake Washington, 
and from the veranda one could frequently 
see the university oarsmen practicing. The 
seagoing cruiser, Spray, was tied up in the 
boat house, ready at all times. That was 
part of the estate, also. And his car? Then 
he remembered the runabout was In his 
own name. 

It was considerable of a let-down to enter 
a lawyer’s office expecting to find the re¬ 
sponsibility of an estate on one’s shoulders, 
and to emerge to find one cut off except for 
a steamer, and at a time when hundreds of 
craft were tied up for lack of cargo. “And 
all on account of a girl,” he mused. “Well, 
she’s worth it, but I’ll have to break the 
news easy. Father was wrong on caring 


only for comfort and luxury. She’s the 
kind that sticks.” 

T HE Sunset was tied up at buoy in 
Lake Union. Vessels lingering in Seat¬ 
tle any length of time found it convenient 
to run through the canal to the fresh water 
basin, and kill the salt water growth on 
their hulls. The sight was not altogether 
encouraging. Some fifty hulls, in various 
stages of completion, were tied up, forming 
a bridge of ships. They had been designed 
to carry supplies to France during the war, 
but were moored in the basin when the 
Armistice stopped building. They were not 
ready for the sea, and represented a war 
loss rather than a trade barometer. But 
seven steel ships lying abeam, their stacks 
covered over, indicated that deep sea ton¬ 
nage was not much in demand. 

Cavanaugh circled the steel craft in the 
cruiser, then bumped up against the Sun¬ 
set’s gangway. She was a counterpart of 
several of the wooden vessels, except that 
she was complete in every detail and had 
made a voyage or two during the war. He 
had forgotten how his father had acquired 
her—perhaps the old gentleman had lost a 
bet. He did not know she was one of his 
problems and that he had once remarked, 
“It’ll take a younger man than I to solve 
the Sunset’s fate!” His last earthly act 
had been to will and bequeath the problem 
to his son. 

Cavanaugh assisted the girl up the gang¬ 
way. Then looked down from the bridge. 
“Well, Marie, what do you think of it?” 

“Not very graceful, a bit tubby, and 
smells of rope and things,” she replied. 
“What did you bring me out here for?” 
“This,” he said, “is our meal ticket.” 
“What do you mean, Hayden?” she 
queried, sensing the unusual note in his 
tone. 

“Just that. The will was read this morn¬ 
ing, and I was bequeathed this and good 
luckl” 

“Don’t jest about such things!” she said 
sharply. 

“I’m not!” 

She was silent for several moments. 
“You’ll contest it, of course?” 

“No, the estate was dad’s and his the 
right to do with it as he saw fit. He saw fit 
to give us a sporting chance, and willed us 
the Sunset. May she bring home the 
bacon.” 


RED WATER 
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“Hayden! Haven’t you any spirit in 
you?” 

“Yes, that’s why I’m not going to attempt 
to break the will. That’s why I want to 
see how much backbone I have. It’ll be 
sport working out this problem together.” 
He eyed the gleaming diamond on her 
finger that betokened their engagement. 
“Won’t it?” he insisted after an interval. 

“Perhaps, but it’s not necessary. He 
could have just as well left you independ¬ 
ent.” 

“I’d call a good steamer mighty near in¬ 
dependence—a lot nearer than many get,” 
he replied practically. 

She wasn’t quite so sure, and on the way 
back her mood was silent and thoughtful. 
Somehow a bit of the glamor with which 
she clothed Hayden Cavanaugh was miss¬ 
ing. She was essentially a girl who admired 
varnish rather than the structure beneath. 
Some of the gilt had been removed from 
Hayden in the form of stocks and bonds 
the elder Cavanaugh had otherwise dis¬ 
posed of. 

“I’m utterly sick,” she said as he left her, 
“and I’d made so many plans, too.” 

“We’ll make a lot of new plans together,” 
he replied cheerfuly. 

When Cavanaugh got down to busines.- 
and commenced to rustle cargo, which was 
the following day, he found it difficult to 
maintain his cheerful attitude. 

“Many shipping concerns are operating 
at a loss,” one operator informed him quite 
frankly, “but you should worry—you’ve 
money enough back of you to tide you over. 
It’s the little fellows like me that have to 
scratch gravel.” 

“And I’m one of ’em, as you’ll find out 
when the news breaks,” returned Hayden 
as he left. 

In the ten days that followed, the best he 
could do was to book a South American 
lumber cargo for late autumn—and this 
was February. 

“I can’t have her idle all that time. 
Sugar’s going up, might ramble down there, 
buy a cargo and dump on the market, 
thereby making a neat- profit for myself, 
and doing the public a bit of good. No, 
can’t do that, because I’d have to run down 
empty; and it would take a lot of cash to 
swing the deal. Huh!” 

Marie had recovered somewhat from the 
blow, and was almost her normal self once 
more. That helped some, for he needed 
encouragement from that particular source; 
more than he got, but apparently all that 


was within her to give. Then, she was 
occupied with her own affairs, though the 
wedding was months ahead. 

“Don’t go too strong on the wedding,” 
he said one day, “because I’m still at sea 
with no port in sight.” He paused, then 
disclosed what was really on his mind. 

“I’m going to be married in June, Hay¬ 
den, and it’s up to you to be ready.” 

“I’ll be ready!” he answered grimly. 
“See you tonight.” 

O LD Man Opportunity who goes 
around knocking at people’s doors 
and is occasionally admitted, knocked 
lightly on Cavanaugh’s door several days 
later. It was so light a knock, a man with 
less auditory powers would not have heard 
it. Tucked away on the page devoted to 
waterfront news was an item of interest to 
a limited number, but of vast interest to 
them. Cavanaugh read it, skipped on to 
the next item, then returned and read it 
again. Then he grabbed his hat and raced 
from his office. 

“A lot of people are going to work fast 
on that, and I’m one of them,” he exclaimed. 


CHAPTER II 

THE WINNING NUMBER 

T HE three-room apartment of 'Miss 
Edna Geary was as neat as a pin, but 
she continued her dusting in order to 
quiet her nerves. From time to time she 
would read a message over, then continue 
her dusting. She was dusting the piano for 
the fourth time when the doorbell rang. 
“Shall I answer?” inquired her chum. 
“Yes, Rita!” 

Rita vanished and presently returned. 
“A Mr. Langley desires to see you. He 
says it is very important.” 

“Very well!” 

Edna entered the room without offering 
her hand. “Be seated, Mr. Langley,” she 
said. It was apparent they had met before. 

“I’m glad to see you looking so well, 
Edna,” Langley began. 

“Miss Geary, if you please. Edna is re¬ 
served for my friends. What is it you wish 
to see me about?” Edna had a very good 
idea of the nature of his business. 

“We have been advised by our Eastern 
man that, in making the award on the Kalla 
Bay fish-trap site in Alaska, the Govern¬ 
ment resorted to a lottery, and you held the 
winning number. Of course you are not 
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engaged in the cannery business, Miss 
Geary, and it occurred to us that perhaps 
you would be willing to sell your right to 
us. We are prepared to offer you as high as 
five thousand dollars, cash.” He drew forth 
a check book. 

“The trap site is not for sale to the Kalla 
Packing Company, Mr. Langley, at any 
price.” 

He ignored her coolness. “Don’t let that 
little affair—” he began. 

“You term it a little affair!” she said 
scornfully. 

His assurance seemed to vanish instantly. 
“Five thousand dollars is a lot of money 
for an ordinary school teacher,” he snapped, 
“and we’re prepared to give you just that. 
Let me remind you the Kalla Company is 
prepared to fight this thing through to the 
finish. We’ll hold up the award on the 
grounds that it was an unfair method of 
awarding such a coveted location. It is the 
last site the Government intends to allot in 
that district, and instead of limiting the 
applicants to the bona fide companies en¬ 
gaged in canning salmon, it was thrown 
open to the rabble. Everybody and his dog 
filed an application.” 

“Anything the Government has to give 
away of value is naturally open to all Amer¬ 
ican citizens. I atri one, I exercised my 
right, and was fortunate in securing a prize. 
As to reminding me of the Kalla Company’s 
methods, it is not necessary. I taught in 
Alaska last year and had ample opportunity 
to see them at close hand. Nothing is too 
low for you to resort to to accomplish your 
ends; you ship the scum of the earth up 
there to work in your canneries; you cheat 
natives and whites alike at every oppor¬ 
tunity, and for one I don’t intend to have 
anything whatever to do with you.” 

“Very well, if that’s your decision, there 
is nothing more to be said, now. Later, 
however, Miss Geary, will come regrets and 
the regrets will not be ours. Enjoy your 
trap site while you can—it won’t remain 
yours long. We’ve fished off that location 
for three years—” 

“Illegally,” she cut in. 

“We’ve fished there, and what is more, 
we intend to continue, this coming summer 
and for many summers to come.” With this 
parting shot, Mr. Langley vanished. 

“Edna, you have about one hundred per 
cent less brains that I gave you credit for 
having. Five thousand dollars in the hand 
is worth a hundred thousand in other peo¬ 


ple’s pockets. If it had been I, that man 
wouldn’t have left the room without writing 
a check, unless it had been over my dead 
body.” Rita was dumbfounded. 

“I have some sense of decency, and the 
Kalla Packing people are impossible. There 
goes the doorbell again. I seem to be popu¬ 
lar with my site. If it is Langley, don’t 
answer.” 

Rita scouted to the transom and reported, 
“Looks like it might be the stroke oar of the 
Washington crew. Something over six feet, 
weight around one hundred and eighty on 
the hoof and—let’s admit him.” 

“Go ahead, Rita!” 

A ND so Mr. Hayden Cavanaugh was 
. admitted. He faced the two ladies 
smilingly. “Hope I’m not too late, but if 
the cannery and fish trap site is not already 
disposed of, I’m here to offer a most as¬ 
tounding proposition.” 

“Proceed.” 

“Briefly. I have a wooden vessel, ready 
for the sea and no cargo, nor any signs of 
a cargo. You have a fish trap site and no 
cannery. Let’s get together and form a 
stock company, pick up the equipment of 
some abandoned cannery, and go into busi¬ 
ness. I’m frank to admit the idea came to 
me while reading the account in this morn¬ 
ing’s paper of your good fortune, and I 
didn’t take much time for constructive 
thought, because I knew the big companies 
would be camping at your door with offers. 
If you are not interested in my scheme, 
however, let me say that a good conserva¬ 
tive estimate of the site is fifteen thousand 
dollars. Don’t dispose of it for a cent less.” 
“How much will you give me for it?” 

“I can’t give you a cent, but I’ll give you 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of stock in 
the company. All I have is lots of ambi¬ 
tion and a steamer. Frankly, I expect you 
to turn me down, although if given time I 
think I can convince you the proposition is 
sound.” 

Edna was thoughtful for several minutes, 
frequently regarding her caller sharply. 
“You wish time to investigate?’’she queried. 
“That’s it!” 

“Then let’s investigate together. I’ll not 
accept any offer for a week. You have that 
long to convince me.” 

“Thanks; when shall we start in?” 

“This afternoon,” Edna replied. “Call 
for me at two.” 

Cavanaugh felt like dancing as he left 
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“Lord,” he exclaimed, “and some people 
claim you can’t do business with a woman.” 

Rita was excited. “Know who that is, 
Edna? Well, it’s the Hayden Cavanaugh. 
He’s one of the catches, and is engaged to 
that doll-faced Marie Heath whose picture 
is always in the paper on Sunday morning.” 

“That’s interesting!” replied Edna non¬ 
committally. She was trying to see the 
catch in it all; the wealthy Mr. Cavanaugh 
needing money, and unable to pay more for 
her trap site than twenty thousand dollars 
in stock. 

Then came three other men with check 
books, and finally a reporter of an evening 
paper accompanied by a photographer. 
“Nothing just yet,” she informed them. 
“Later on there may be a story, but a 
schoolmarm winning a fish trap site isn’t 
really important, is it?” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“That will come later.” 

C AN’T play tennis with you this after¬ 
noon, Marie, I’m up to my neck in 
business!” announced Cavanaugh. 

“My, but you sound businesslike. Can’t 
you postpone it?” she inquired. He noticed 
a trace of disappointment in her voice and 
something more. 

“Not very well. You see I’ve made my 
appointments already, and it’s the first 
chance I’ve really had to make anything 
out of the Sunset. Sorry! ” He hung up the 
telephone, and hurried away to meet his 
possible business associate. 

She was ready, and the romantic Rita 
lost an opportunity of talking with him 
while Edna dressed. 

“I’m primed with figures, Miss Geary. 
Red salmon run for about three weeks in 
July. Last year they brought nine dollars 
a case, that’s forty-eight tall cans. Our old 
ship can handle about thirty thousand cases. 
Say we got fifteen thousand cases of Reds, 
and fifteen thousand of Humpbacks. The 
Humpies don’t bring as much as the Reds, 
but it’s better than coming back empty. 
We can pack the Humpies off Kodiak after 
the Red run is over. That’s one advantage 
of a floating cannery. Cans cost a dollar 
and a half a case, and will have to be paid 
for in advance; also we’ll need twenty tons 
of salt and—no time to name all the items 
here, but they all cost money. However, 
a pack of thirty thousand should bring in 
over two hundred thousand dollars, and 
that’ll cover a lot of costs, and leave a profit 


besides. I measured up the after hold of 
the Sunset, and there’s plenty of room for 
a cannery, if we handle the space right. 
IflLtake a crew of twenty Chinamen and 
about thirty whites. Add sixteen gill net 
boats, and two fishermen to the boat, and 
you’ll have our gang. Some of the fisher¬ 
men have their own boats.” 

Somewhere she had read a personality 
article about old Captain Cavanaugh. It 
had touched on his thoroughness and abil¬ 
ity to quote statistics on various businesses 
in which he was engaged. Hayden’s figures 
were impressive. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, as 
they roared over Victory Way at a speed 
well beyond the limit. “Aren’t you afraid 
you’ll be arrested.” 

“Can afford to take a chance rather than 
lose an opportunity,” he replied. “Wonder¬ 
ful little bus—I like it.” 

He turned off the highway near one of 
the smaller Puget Sound communities, fol¬ 
lowed a road bordered by towering firs, and 
presently the blue waters of the Sound 
greeted them. In a small cove were a num¬ 
ber of weather-beaten buildings. He pulled 
up before them. “This cannery hasn’t been 
running for two years, due to shortage of 
fish,” he explained, “and perhaps the owner 
will listen to reason. But first we’ll inspect 
the place.” 

No one was about, not even a watch¬ 
man, and after some prying on a window 
he gained admittance, then assisted her 
through. “I didn’t have time to get hold 
of the owner, and borrow a key,” he ex¬ 
plained. “We are technical burglars, but 
if the owner knew our purpose he’d doubt¬ 
less fall upon our necks.” 

Edna knew something of canneries, and 
Cavanaugh had spent three vacations at 
one of his father’s establishments in Alaska 
before it was absorbed by one of the larger 
companies. The inspection they made was 
thorough, and the appraisal was a fair one. 

“I’ll offer him fifteen thousand cash, or 
more if he’ll take stock,” he said, then 
smiled. “I’m getting the cart before the 
horse. Perhaps you don’t think much of 
the idea, and I’ll find myself with a float¬ 
ing cannery and no place to fish?” 

“Possibly I may be crowding my luck,” 
she answered, “but if I am I’m ready to 
chance it. I’m going in with you. I’ve been 
cold-blooded throughout the day, have 
fought back my enthusiasm, and my cold¬ 
blooded judgment, such as it is, tells me to 
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go ahead with reasonable safeguards.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “Now we’ll run 
to Everett and hook up with the owner. 
I want everything nailed down before the 
news leaks out. Perhaps you don’t know 
much about the Kalla Packing Company’s 
methods, but I do.” 

“And so do I!” she answered so quickly 
that he wondered what her experience had 
been. “Look!” she exclaimed a short dis¬ 
tance from the cannery. “Someone has 
been in just after we were. He turned 
around and has gone back to the highway. 
You don’t suppose—?” 

“I’m ready to suppose anything,” he re- 
plied > “now that people know you have 
been awarded the site. If somebody no¬ 
ticed us setting off together this after¬ 
noon, he might not know what we were 
about, but he would be quite likely to in¬ 
vestigate if it happened to be one of the 
cannery crowd. That site has been a plum 
they’ve angled for for many years without 
success. And you can depend upon it when 
they find they can’t buy it from you, there’s 
going to be a lot of opposition.” 

“And when the Kalla Packing Company 
learns you’re coming up with a floating 
cannery, they’ll be ready to commit mur¬ 
der, Mr. Cavanaugh. One of my chief 
reasons for accepting your offer, aside from 
the excitement it involves, is the fact that 
the Kalla people have control of most of the 
available building sites near the bay. We’d 
have to erect our buildings on piles in deep 
water.” They were getting along famously, 
for each realized the other had a well-de¬ 
fined knowledge of conditions. 

C AVANAUGH opened up the car and 
took the gravel road to the highway 
at a forty-five mile clip. If a car had fol¬ 
lowed them he did not propose to let its 
occupants put anything over. He saw, im¬ 
mediately ahead, a car hurrying along as 
rapidly as they were. It, too, turned off, 
and headed for Everett. “Now for a race!” 
he said grimly. “He has a half-mile start.” 

The runabout fairly bounded as it hit 
the ribbon of concrete. The other driver 
had let it out, and Cavanaugh’s speedo¬ 
meter was hovering around 60 most of the 
time, except at the turns, which were wide 
and gradual. “There’s a motorcycle be¬ 
hind us!” the girl exclaimed. 

“Is it an Indian?” 

“I don’t know. It’s red.’ 

“That’s it! State Highway Patrolman. 


We’re in for it!” And yet Cavanaugh did 
not slow up. The motorcycle officer came 
closer and closer until he was alongside, 
and above the rush of wind, which drowned 
his voice, signaled for them to stop. 

Cavanaugh pointed frantically ahead. 
“Get him! Get him!” he yelled. The 
officer did not know what it was about, 
but sensed something unusual, for that 
speed was rare on the highway. He took 
after the other car. “Hang on, Miss 
Geary, we’re going to turn. He’ll ar¬ 
rest the other fellow and wait for us to 
come up. He may be put out at our 
getting away, but he’ll have one bird in 
the hand.” 

They lurched down a wood road for a 
half-mile, then came to another that paral- 
lelel the highway. Cavanaugh crowded 
the car to the limit of safety and a margin 
over. Not until they were in the streets 
of Everett did he slacken speed, then only 
enough not to attract attention. He pulled 
up before a “No Parking” sign and hop¬ 
ped out. 

“Come on!” he invited. 

She followed him, and presently they 
entered an office. 

“Mr. Seldon! ” he stated. 

“I’m Seldon!” 

“How much do you want for the ma¬ 
chinery in the cannery, exclusive of boilers 
and engine; cannery machinery proper, I 
mean.” 

“Why, I hadn’t thought-” 

“Neither had I until I looked it over and 
on inquiry discovered it hadn’t been operat¬ 
ing, nor any likelihood of doing so this 
year.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” 

“Too much! I’ll give you fifteen thou¬ 
sand cash, or-” 

The telephone rang. 

“I’ll meet you part way, Cavanaugh, I’ll 
sell for eighteen thousand dollars, cash!” 
Seldon picked up the telephone, and Cava¬ 
naugh waited impatiently. “Hello, who! 
What! Langley! Shake up your phone, 
Langley, I can’t hear.” 

“I’ll pay your price of eighteen thousand 
dollars, cash!” said Cavanaugh in loud 
tones. “Here!” He thrust a dollar into 
Seldon’s hand. The man pocketed it me¬ 
chanically, then a strange expression came 
over his face. He handed the dollar back, 
but Cavanaugh refused to touch it. Pres¬ 
ently Seldon hung up. 

“Langley just phoned that he had been 
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arrested by a highway policeman while go¬ 
ing sixty miles an hour; and that if you 
came up here to buy the cannery machinery 
to wait until I heard from him. Under 
the circumstances the deal is off for the 
time being,” explained Seldon. 

“No, it isn’t, Mr. Seldon,” replied Cav¬ 
anaugh with a smile. “There was an offer 
by you, an acceptance by me and a con¬ 
sideration paid which you accepted and put 
into your pocket. That consummated the 
deal. If either party attempts to withdraw 
now, that party is subject to an action for 
damages, and in out case the damages 
would be rather heavy. Your lawyer will 
bear me out, I’m sure.” 

“I’ll see what he has to say, also just 
what Langley has to say before taking 
further action.” 

“The money will be ready on demand, 
either cash or certified check,” replied 
Cavanaugh. 

“And where,” asked Edna as they left 
the building, “is the money coming from?” 

“Search me,” grinned Cavanaugh. “Ah, 
a committee awaits. Hello, here’s Lang¬ 
ley. Rather hot under the collar, too. If 
he didn’t know before, he knows now who 
his opposition will be this summer if he’s 
really prepared to fight. From the way 
he’s been moving I think there’s no doubt 
of his intentions. Hello, Langley.” 

The Kalla Packing Company man nod¬ 
ded briefly, then Hayden faced a committee 
of two motorcycle police; one representing 
the City of Everett and the other the State 
of Washington. Cavanaugh smiled. “All 
right boys, I plead guilty to speeding at 
sixty miles an hour and to parking in a no 
parking zone; where do we go from here?” 

They explained, and Cavanaugh put up 
the necessary bail, which he promptly for¬ 
feited. 


CHAPTER III 

OLD MAN TROUBLE 

O LD MAN TROUBLE was on the 
job for the next week and many 
weeks thereafter. It was simply 
surprising how many different varieties he 
could dish up on short notice, thanks to 
the Kalla Packing Company and their 
northern manager. 

Seldon did not wait for Cavanaugh to 
return, but went to him. “I’m throwing 
myself on your mercy,” he groaned. “My 


lawyer says you’ve got me, particularly as 
Miss Geary was a witness, but the Kalla 
people threaten to run me out if I go 
through with the deal, and I know what 
they can do once they start gunning. I’ve 
side-stepped trouble, so far.” 

“That’s what makes them so hard- 
boiled,” explained Cavanaugh. “They’re 
used to riding rough-shod over people, both 
here on the Sound and up north. I’m sorry 
for you, but we are giving you a good price 
and have to look out for number one.” 

“I admire your nerve, but don’t think 
much of your judgment. All right, come 
around with the money when you’re ready, 
and I’ll do my part.” 

Putting off the evil moment was a breath¬ 
ing spell for Cavanaugh, for, try as he 
might, financial sources were closed to him. 
He guessed the reason without difficulty, 
but did not give up. His own reserve 
was gone, thanks to expenses in forming 
the company, but Miss Geary was in the 
affair now, and he had to win out. As a 
last resort, he tackled Judge Keene. “I’m 
not asking it as a favor, sir, I’m coming as 
one business man to another. I want 
twenty-five thousand as a starter, and I’m 
giving good security. Ship and cargo will 
be insured in your favor.” 

“My instructions are specific on that 
matter—I’m not to loan you any money, 
Hayden. Sorry.” 

“So am I,” he replied feelingly. “Well, 
I’m not licked yet.” 

“That’s the way to talk, young man!” 

Hayden departed with good old-fashioned 
advice ringing in his ears. 

“Can’t do business on advice and nice 
words,” he growled, “and the judge will 
follow instructions to the letter, depend on 
that.” 

More trouble was being stirred up for 
Cavanaugh at that very moment. One of 
Marie Heath’s chums was calling on her, 
and the girls had reached the confidential 
stage. 

“Everything is in a mess,” Marie was 
explaining. “Hayden’s father cut him off 
except for an old tub that he’s trying to 
make money out of. I don’t know what 
to think. I know nothing of Hayden’s 
business ability, but I have some hopes. 
He has gone into partnership with a school 
teacher, and they are going to make a for¬ 
tune with a floating cannery. Isn’t that 
rich—the school teacher part of it? Can’t 
you picture the severe old dame pointing a 
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finger of disapproval at Hayden, when he 
doesn’t do something she thinks should be 
done!” 

Marie’s chum regarded her with pity, 
“My dear Marie, don’t you ever read the 
papers? The old maid school teacher is 
anything but that. She is only twenty or 
twenty-one. She has brown hair of the 
shade that drives men mad, and her eyes 
are blue; she’s one hundred and ten pounds 
of energy and nerve. Why the newspa¬ 
pers say she can even paddle one of those 
skin boats the Eskimos and Aleuts use. 
That means she’s a girl that can paddle her 
own canoe. She’s dangerous, Marie—for 
Hayden. Get a morning paper and read 
the story about her, along with a two-col¬ 
umn picture, and draw your own conclu¬ 
sions.” 

Whereupon the chum departed, leaving 
Marie alternately miserable and indignant. 

A glance at the morning paper confirmed 
her worst fears. “I’ll settle all that,” she 
said decisively, “and settle it at once.” 

H AVING hopped from one to another, 
Old Man Trouble finally joined 
forces with Langley. “Let’s get this bird, 
Cavanaugh,” he suggested gleefully, and 
Langley agreed. He had to have help, so 
he sent for a man he knew, Dan 
Benedict. Benedict belied his name inas¬ 
much as he was single, and believed himself 
well off. He answered to the nickname, 
“Single,” and rather gloried in it. Woman’s 
sphere in this world was one of pursuit, 
and man was in the lead with none too 
much margin. “But I’m too fast for ’em 
and they’ve never caught me yet! ” he would 
conclude. Benedict had been employed for 
ten years by the Kalla people and knew the 
cannery game from fin to label. Langley 
got to the point at once. 

“You’ve something like ten thousand 
dollars tucked away, Single. I know you 
want to invest in. the cannery game because 
you’ve tried to buy our stock several 
times.” 

“And it wasn’t for sale! ” 

“Exactly. It’s too good to let go of. 
Young Cavanaugh is starting a floating 
cannery, and he’s going to need money, 
badly. He’ll welcome you with open 
arms.” Langley winked. “Get me? Now 
I’ll loan you fifteen thousand dollars for 
six months, you to give me your stock as 
security for your note. That’ll give you 
a big voice in affairs, big enough to make 


a lot of trouble when operations commence. 
How about it?” 

“I’m willing!” 

The visit of Single Benedict to their 
headquarters sent Edna into a state closely 
resembling panic. “Don’t accept anything 
from him,” she pleaded. “Have nothing 
to do with him. He’s a Kalla man.” 

“Let’s find out what he wants, anyway?” 
suggested Cavanaugh. 

Accordingly Benedict was admitted into 
Cavanaugh’s private office, and lost no time 
in getting to the point. ‘I’m an old can¬ 
nery man, Mr. Cavanaugh, and I’ve 
twenty-five thousand dollars to invest in 
the cannery business. I know the venture 
you’re embarking on, and we should be able 
to get together on some basis.” 

Cavanaugh was thoughtful for several 
moments; then he asked him questions, and 
finally agreed to give his visitor a decision 
in half an hour. 

When Single Benedict was beyond ear¬ 
shot Edna emerged from the private office 
where she had fled at sight of him. 

“Well?” she queried. 

“Heaven sent him,” said Cavanaugh, 
“even if he is an enemy. What do you 
know about him?” 

“That he’s a Kalla man is sufficient. He 
is bound to them hand and foot. It must 
have been Langley who sent him here, and 
I’m surprised he could do anything so 
crude. Single Benedict is a woman-hater, 
too, but that doesn’t affect my opinion of 
him. It’s his Kalla association.” 

“Miss Geary, I know all you say is true, 
but the fact remains I have got to have 
twenty-five thousand dollars—and a lot 
more. I’ve tried the banks and private in¬ 
dividuals. The banks have turned me 
down cold, and in that I very certainly see 
the hand of the opposition. Individuals 
won’t advance the money unless we give 
them a share all out of proportion to what 
they are entitled. Then there is another 
angle; wherever the money comes from 
we have no guarantee that the lender won’t 
be induced to sell out to the Kalla crowd. 
Our only chance is to accept the money we 
need, regardless of the source, play the 
game square, keep our eyes open, and make 
the best of it. Many a battle has been 
won by allowing the other fellow to think 
you were playing his game according to 
his rules. I’m afraid of the Kalla crowd, 
but if they think we don't suspect them of 
being behind Benedict, we can play our 
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own game—and I’m also afraid of a 
money shortage. We’re up against it. If 
we take it from Benedict then we know 
who it is we must watch, which may help 
some. However, I’ll protect your inter¬ 
ests by leasing the site from you for one 
season, instead of buying it outright, and 
paying in stock. That’s only fair to you.” 

“I’ll do nothing of the sort,” she replied 
with spirit, “but I’m afraid of Benedict just 
the same. We sink or swim together, and 
we should be able to beat them at any game 
in the end, so long as the majority of the 
stock remains in our hands.” 

“Exactly, Miss Geary; you’re a brick. I 
think it is best to accept the offer. Bene¬ 
dict expects a foreman’s job, of course, but 
we’ll watch him.” 

And thus Benedict was admitted, to 
Langley’s great glee, when he learned of it 
very shortly afterward. 

“From now on, Single, you’re a Cavan¬ 
augh man, but I’ll manage to slip instruc¬ 
tions to you from time to time,” he 
chuckled, very well satisfied with the prog- 
ress he was making. 

He even made Seldon happy by telling 
him he could deliver the cannery machinery 
without fear of his wrath, so it was a great 
day when the Sunset nosed her way down 
the canal to the Sound. Presently salt 
water lapped her hull, Cavanaugh on the 
bridge signaled full speed ahead, and before 
noon she was tied up to the cannery dock, 
and the first machinery was going into her 
hold. 

The day in part was spoiled for Cavan¬ 
augh. He had invited Marie to accompany 
him, but when she noticed Edna also 
aboard she had promptly refused. 

“I’m not going if that girl is along,” she 
declared. 

“I’m sorry that you insist on taking such 
a foolish attitude, Marie. I’ve told you re¬ 
peatedly our relationship is a business one, 
and no other. Miss Geary is a stockholder, 
and I can’t very well order her off.” He 
was silent a moment, then added firmly, 
“And wouldn’t if I could.” 

“All right, I’m not going then.” Marie 
stepped into her runabout, and drove down 
the boulevard at a rate of speed suggestive 
of inward rage. 

R. CARTER TURNER was a fussy 
1VJ. individual, but his appearance sug¬ 
gested ready money and lots of it. Few 

, 


men of the Pacific Coast business world 
knew him, but those who did claimed his 
first dollar had been doubled many times. 
His name, it might be added, was not listed 
in any city directory. Apparently he was 
an inquisitive soul, for he made two trips 
of inspection to the Sunset —when Cavan¬ 
augh wasn’t about. His gray mustache 
bristled as he asked questions, and when 
the installation of the machinery was com¬ 
pleted this mysterious stranger knew to a 
dollar the worth of the Sunset, and knew 
almost to a cent the amount of money 
Cavanaugh had on hand, and how much 
he needed. Then he visited various banks. 
The president of one seemed to recognize 
the caller and talked frankly. 

“Be seated, Mr. Turner. So you are in¬ 
terested in the Sunset, too, eh? Well, 
there’s a lot of money to be made out of 
the craft if handled right, but it takes 
money to start with. Cavanaugh has'sense 
enough to know that he’s not going to ob¬ 
tain it by rubbing a lamp, and he’s been 
working night and day to raise funds to 
start on. I admire the fellow’s nerve, 
but-” 

“Exactly. He should be in a state now 
where he’s willing to take money, and 
not inquire as to its source,” interrupted 
Turner. 

The banker nodded. “You know a 
drowning man will swim to a water-logged 
plank and hang on for dear life—when 
there’s no cork life belt handy. Should you 
tackle Mr. Cavanaugh I’m certain, Mr. 
Turner, he’d climb aboard in the hope your 
plank would float him to safety. Frankly, 
there’s no cork life belt bobbing around on 
the financial sea into which he leaped re¬ 
cently.” 

Mr. Carter Turner moved fussily away, 
and the expression in the banker’s eyes was 
a mixture of envy and admiration. Mr. 
Turner went directly to Cavanaugh, and 
his astuteness was not deceived a bit by 
the buoyant manner in which Cavanaugh 
and Edna greeted him. He guessed, right¬ 
ly, that they had been staring dejectedly at 
each other’ attempting to find a solution to 
their financial muddle. 

“It is rather disappointing,” began Mr. 
Turner, “for one to offer the best of se¬ 
curity when one needs money, and find all 
doors closed.” 

“Oh’ we’re doing nicely,” replied Cavan¬ 
augh. Mr. Turner would have enjoyed test¬ 
ing this statement by a gesture, such as 
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starting toward the door, but he was in too 
big a hurry. Instead he handed Cavanaugh 
a short-time note, filled out, ready to sign. 
Then he asked numerous questions and an¬ 
swered none. 

“Who are you, anyway?” queried Cav¬ 
anaugh bluntly. 

“I can assure you I’m not an unknown 
benefactor,” answered Turner with a grim 
note in his tone. “If you sign that note, 
and I think you will sign it because I’ve 
investigated this matter thoroughly, I ex¬ 
pect to make money—good money. I shall 
also expect an agreement putting up the 
vessel as security. Also, I shall expect first 
rights to the pack you bring south, and 
shall hold the policy insuring the vessel and 
cargo; so in case you are wrecked-” 

Apparently Mr. Turner had overlooked 
nothing. Cavanaugh was still stunned by 
the note. The amount was the exact 
amount he needed, within five hundred dol¬ 
lars. Someone else who knew the cannery 
game from A to Z had undoubtedly fur¬ 
nished the figures to Mr. Turner. It sug¬ 
gested that other “big fellows,” aside from 
the Kalla people, believing Cavanaugh did 
not have a chance, were taking a hand. 

Even admitting his dire need of funds, 
Cavanaugh hesitated to make the plunge, 
jret search as he might, he saw no possible 
trap. The note would not fall due until 
several weeks after he expected to be back 
in Seattle with his pack sold. It was not 
an attempt to purchase stock and possibly 
obtain control. As he wavered, either by 
accident or design, a pack of bills slipped 
from Mr. Turner’s pocket to the floor. 
They were crisp and decidedly pleasing to 
the touch as Cavanaugh gathered them up 
while Mr. Turner in his fussy way apolo¬ 
gized and assisted. The contact was react¬ 
ing strangely on Cavanaugh. The bills 
meant his big chance to succeed, to save 
that which he already had, and he could 
retain them by merely signing his name on 
a perfectly legal document. He did not 
hand the roll back to Mr. Turner, instead 
he placed it on the desk and reached for 
his pen. 

“Shall I get the smelling salts?” inquired 
Edna as Mr. Turner disappeared. 

“Smelling salts wouldn’t touch me,” he 
replied. “That came like a bolt from a 
clear sky. Nobody knows a thing about 
Turner, except that he has a habit of 
doubling his money on every deal he has a 
finger in. He knew how much we needed; 


knew that we needed it right now or we’d 
crash on the rocks, and he knew I’d take 
it because I had to. What do you think?” 

“We were desperate when he came in,” 
she admitted, “and I was beginning to 
think we must accept some proposition that 
would tie us hand and foot and take the 
profits and most of the principal. At least, 
we are free to act and to fight—and we are 
taking one chance already on Single Bene¬ 
dict.” 

“This came so easily, I’m suspicious. 
Perhaps one of the big rivals of the Kalla 
people has heard they had bought an in¬ 
terest through Benedict, and is deciding to 
take a hand itself. Edna,” the name slipped 
out unintentionally, “we’re going to be the 
center of a battle before summer is over—a 
regular free for all, knock down and drag 
out—if the big boys get to scraping over 
that site. Beyond a doubt they had other 
cards up their various sleeves, and never 
dreamed of a floating cannery dropping 
anchor off the site.” 

“Well, do you like a fight?” 

Hayden grinned. “I’m not showing any 
indication of running out of it!” 

“I wish 1 were going along!” she de¬ 
clared. “I love the country.” 

“You are going along!” he announced, 
and Edna’s surprise was only too apparent. 
“That is, if you want to, can make arrange¬ 
ments, and find some lady to go with you 
as companion.” 

“Of course I want to. Mrs. Lockwood, 
my aunt, will go. She’s a regular fellow, 
too. But do you really need me? I realize 
you can’t take passengers.” 

“I need someone to handle the finances 
and books. You are secretary-treasurer of 
the company. And besides, I’m afraid they 
may try to put us out of business by an 
injunction, or something. By the time the 
courts moved, the run of Reds would be 
over, and they know it. I want the grantee 
of the permit on the job, with all of the 
necessary papers—or certified copies of 
them. Perhaps you’d better lock up the 
originals in Seattle, and we’ll take photo¬ 
graphic copies, properly authenticated.” 

CHAPTER IV 
“stand off.” 

AVANAUGH’S crew came aboard 
several days before sailing north. 
Single Benedict eyed them with an 
appraising eye. “Where’d you get ’em, 
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I Cavanaugh?” he queried. “They don’t look 
much like cannery hands to me. The 
Chinks that came aboard yesterday are all 
right, but this crowd—” He shrugged his 
; shoulders. 

“The American Legion furnished them, 
Benedict. We’re in for trouble this sum¬ 
mer, and I wanted men who thrive on trou¬ 
ble and know how to fight. The Legion 
had ’em.” 

Two hours before sailing a husky, two- 
fisted individual carrying a bag on his 
shoulders came up the gang plank, made 
his way aft, selected a bunk, deposited his 
bag, then reported to Cavanaugh. 

“Here’s a note,” he announced. 

It was from the mysterious Mr. Turner, 
and brief. 

Cavanaugh: 

Manning is a good man. Appreciate 
it if you’ll put him to work. Thank you. 

Carter Turner. 

“Where have you had experience?” in¬ 
quired Cavanaugh, eyeing the man sharply. 
He was built for trouble. 

“At the Associated Packers, one year. 
I’m an all around man, sir! ” The man was 
almost defiant in his attitude. 

“All right, Turner’s recommended you 
highly, and that’s enough, Manning. Make 
yourself at home.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“Ex-Navy man,” mused Cavanaugh. 
“He’s got the stamp of the service about 
him. That about settles Turner’s identity 
—he’s one of the Associated Packers’ men. 
Merry little crowd; wonder if the other 
canneries have men planted aboard?” 

Cavanaugh’s reflections were interrupted 
by a din on deck. He hurried to the bridge 
where he could observe what was taking 
place. The crew had taken points of ob¬ 
servation, and were watching the Chinese, 
who were engaged in the strange ceremonial 
of putting the Wind God to route that the 
ship might have a fair voyage to the Bering 
Sea. Sacrifices of barbecued pork, candy 
and fruits were offered to placate the god. 
Large white papers, traced with intricate 
lines were offered, as the course the ship 
was to take, the theory being that the Wind 
God would become hopelessly lost in at¬ 
tempting to follow. The rattle of explod¬ 
ing firecrackers lent noise to the ceremony. 
“They’ve done that for thousands of 


years before putting to sea,” said Cavan¬ 
augh to Edna and Mrs. Lockwood. 

But he spoke absently as he watched the 
dock anxiously for a glimpse of Marie 
Heath. She had halfway promised to be 
down, and wish him a bon voyage. Fifteen 
minutes after sailing time he reluctantly 
gave the order to cast off lines. Astern the 
propeller kicked up the water, and the 
Sunset slowly backed away from the dock 
with her strange crew. 

Single Benedict came up from below, and 
caught sight of the two women on the 
bridge. “What the—?” he began, then 
shrugged his shoulders helplessly. “What 
kind of a ship is this that takes women 
along? And I’ll have to eat with ’em, too.” 

“Well, Kalla Packing,” answered a voice, 
“if you don’t like to eat with the ladies 
there are plenty that’ll take your place.” 
Single turned hurriedly. Manning, the man 
who had been recommended by Carter 
Turner, was regarding him with unfriendly- 
eyes. 

“Get below, Manning; you don’t belong 
on this deck,” he snapped. 

“I belong anywhere on this ship I feel 
like being,” was the reply, but, nevertheless 
Manning went below to the section allotted 
to whites. 

With the freedom of one feeling himself 
in a position of responsibility, Single men¬ 
tioned the incident at the table that night. 
“Manning will bear watching, Cavanaugh. 
I don’t know if you know it or not, but 
he’s a Navy deserter, escaped from a Navy 
prison. Can’t see why they haven’t found 
him before.” 

“Why didn’t you turn him in?” inquired 
Cavanaugh. 

“Because I want to live my normal span 
of life, Captain, and one way of shortening 
it is to go too far with Manning.” 

“Are you married, Mr. Benedict?” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Lockwood pleasantly. She had 
already heard of Single’s dislike for the re¬ 
puted weaker sex, and was a great tease. 

“I know when I’m well off,” he growled 
in answer. “I’d like to bet both of you’ll 
be either engaged or married before you 
leave Alaska again,” he added. “Lots of 
women go up there to grab off a husband.” 

“Yes?” drawled Mrs. Lockwood to the 
amusement of Edna and Hayden. “But 
that shouldn’t cause you the slightest 
worry, Mr. Benedict.” Single took three 
sharp glances at her before resuming his 
meal; he had an idea he was being kidded. 
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A SHIP under full sail greeted them off 
Unimak Pass, and brought exclama¬ 
tions of delight from the women and a 
thrill of pleasure to Cavanaugh. 

“It’s a rare sight,” he exclaimed, “and a 
fearful comedown from the glory that was 
once hers to her present occupation of can¬ 
nery ship. I love them and am proud to 
say that the ground work of my nautical 
training was on my father’s wind-jammer.” 

“Where is she now, operated by some 
cannery?” inquired the girl. 

“Thank God, no!” he said fervently. 
“She went down at sea in a storm with flag 
flying; a fitting end.” 

The rhythm of the engines that had filled 
the Sunset day after day without break 
suddenly stopped. 

Cavanaugh leaped to the engine-room 
speaking tube. “What’s the matter down 
there?” 

“Haven’t found out yet. Something 
broke. Will notify you in a moment,” 
came the reply. 

An ominous silence hovered over the 
craft, as she slowly swung around in the 
grip of a five-knot tide. Mrs. Lockwood 
turned gray, not from fear, but from sea¬ 
sickness, for they were in the trough of the 
sea, and hurriedly entered her stateroom. 
Cavanaugh studied the distant reef through 
binoculars. The reef was a long way off 
then, but the tide was taking them toward 
it rapidly. 

The break in the engine-room did not 
just happen. It had been planned, timed 
for this particular moment. 

Riding not far from the sailing craft they 
had remarked a Kalla Packing Company 
sea-going tug bucking the sea, and Cavan¬ 
augh watched her through the binoculars 
for several minutes. The lurching of the 
steamer frequently broke in on his vision, 
but he was quite sure one of the men in 
the tug’s wheel-house was Langley. And 
then he saw a number of things not on the 
surface. 

H E STEPPED to the engine-room 
speaking tube again. “Bad break?” 
The reply was equally brief. “Bad break. 
Sabotage, sir!” 

“Is it serious, Hayden?” Edna inquired 
earnestly. The white water over the reef 
was visible to her now. 

“Not for the people aboard, but for us 
as owners it’s mighty serious. The people 


can be saved without difficulty,” he ex¬ 
plained. 

“See,” she cried, “the tug is coming this 
way. If we do get too close to the reef, 
they can send a line aboard.” 

“They can,” he said grimly, “but I won’t 
take it!” 

“You won’t!” She regarded him in dis¬ 
may. 

“That’s Langley’s game, Edna. We’re a 
vessel in distress, and unless we can bar¬ 
gain with him to tow us for a fixed rate 
we’ll have to take his line. That’s salvage; 
half the value of the ship, cargo and pend¬ 
ing freight, Edna. Do you think he’ll bar¬ 
gain with us?” 

“Hardly,” she replied. “I’d sooner go 
on the rocks!” 

Cavanaugh descended into the depths of 
the engine-room. He did not need to ask 
about the progress of repair. It was ap¬ 
parent. “Make a temporary repair, chief,” 
he suggested, “one that will take us to sea, 
clear of the reef, and you can have a week 
to do the permanent job.” 

“That’s what I figured on. And another 
thing, Captain. I’m trying to figure on the 
man that did this job. He knew just what 
to do and how to do it. It wasn’t one of 
my men, because I know ’em.” 

When Cavanaugh returned above, Edna 
was staring as if fascinated by the white 
water, her hands griping the bridge rail. 
She presented a picture of health, excite¬ 
ment, youth, but not fear—just grim deter¬ 
mination. 

“A fitting partner for a North country 
man,” Cavanaugh exclaimed, “and if some 
North country man doesn’t win her, it’ll be 
mighty strange.” 

Just then Manning touched him on the 
arm. “If you’re curious about the engines 
breaking down this particular time, you 
might ask Single a few questions,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

“What do you know about it?” chal¬ 
lenged Cavanaugh. 

“Me? Nothing at all. I’m just suggest¬ 
ing, that’s all, sir!” he replied. “He’s a 
Kalla Bay man, you know.” 

“And you’re with the Associated Pack¬ 
ers.” 

“I was, sure, but I’m not now. I’m with 
the Cavanaugh-Geary Packing Company,” 
he replied. “I’m loyal to my own gang.” 

There was food for thought in that, but 
Cavanaugh had no time for thought just 
then. The Kalla tug was alongside, her 
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skipper leaning from cabin window with 
megaphone in hand. 

“Want a line?” he bellowed. 

“How much to tow me clear, Captain?” 
countered Cavanaugh. 

“Hayden!” The words were fairly 
snapped at Cavanaugh; he was actually 
startled. Edna was regarding him with a 
mixture of amazement and reproof. He 
smiled. So she thought he was weaken¬ 
ing, eh? Asking the enemy for mercy. 

“Admiralty Court can settle that little 
matter,” replied the tug captain. “Right 
now, you’re about due to crash.” Cav¬ 
anaugh glanced toward the white water, 
and inwardly prayed for the clatter of 
turning engines. 

“We want no line, sir!” Cavanaugh re¬ 
plied. “Thanks.” 

The tug came closer and closer, a man 
on deck with coiled heaving line. Lang¬ 
ley spoke in a low tone, and the man 
glanced toward the Sunset’s crew grouped 
around on deck. The line circled and the 
lead arched upward, descending upon the 
Sunset’s deck. Eager hands reached forth 
to grasp it, and were stayed by the thunder 
of Cavanaugh’s voice from the bridge. 

“Hands off that line! Get back, men. 
Back!” 

Amazed, they obeyed. The line slid over 
the rail, and the next lurch of the vessels 
jerked the lead clear. The megaphone 
swung around to bear on the tug’s pilot 
house. “Stand off, damn you! Standoff! 
When I want a line I’ll ask for it.” 

Langley thrust the tug skipper aside be¬ 
fore he could reply, and shook his fist at 
Cavanaugh. “You’ll take the line, Cav¬ 
anaugh, or the underwriters will hear of 
it, and you’ll not collect a damned cent.” 

“Which’ll cost you several thousand dol¬ 
lars!” retorted Cavanaugh. The man 
might as well know that he knew' the Kalla 
people had bought in to the Sunset through 
Renedict. 

Nevertheless the tug remained close at 
hand despite Langley’s chagrin in not get¬ 
ting someone aboard to take a line. Cav¬ 
anaugh was no fool, and he knew he must 
take a line before the Sunset drifted right 
onto the rocks. He had no intention of 
piling up. Those aboard the tug knew it 
also. 

He watched the narrowing expanse of 
black water between ship and reef. 
‘They’ve beaten us,” cried the girl. 
‘You’ve got to take the line. See that 


mocking smile on Langley’s face. Oh, I 
could fight him right now!” 

Cavanaugh nodded. He wanted to 
fight also, and what was more, he pro¬ 
posed to do so at the first opportunity. 
“How about it, chief?” he called through 
the tube. 

“She won’t stand the gaff, sir, but we 
might try it! ” 

“Well, give her as much as you think 
she’ll stand, and see what happens.” 

Slowly the Sunset forged ahead, while 
those aboard were tense in the expectancy 
of another break. The steamer swung 
around and, barely making headway against 
the tide, drew clear of the reef. 

“It’s now safe to smile, Edna!” Hayden 
announced. 

“If Langley wasn’t aboard the tug I’d 
wave my hand,” she said. “I’m going to 
do it, anyway!” She fluttered a farewell 
with her handkerchief. 

“And now for the man who did the job,” 
growled Cavanaugh, as he turned the 
bridge over to the first officer. “A head 
is going to fall, perhaps Benedict’s, per¬ 
haps Manning’s, but there is going to be an 
example made for the benefit of the others.” 

He commenced with Benedict and Man¬ 
ning, for both had been seen in the engine 
room, according to members of the black 
gang. There were others, too, who had 
appeared at different times and watched 
the machinery curiously. It was a man 
size job to weed the guilty man from the 
innocent. 

Not even Ah Goon was spared. Ah 
Goon made pies of very high quality, which 
he sold to members of the crew and can¬ 
nery hands. Ah Goon shook his head 
solemnly. What words he spoke were 
pretty close to being the President’s Ameri¬ 
can, as distinguished from the King’s Eng¬ 
lish. “Ah Goon keep eye peeled, an’ ear 
open. Let you know, Cap!” 

“All right, Goon, if you hear anything, 
let me know!” 

M AN is a creature of habit. In Alaska 
he goes to bed at bed time, though 
the sun may remain on the job all night long 
during the summer. Ah Goon slipped quiet¬ 
ly from his bunk and made his way to 
the upper deck. The decks were deserted, 
except two men forward were smoking as 
they walked the width of the deck. 

“Slip cap an earful!” muttered Goon as 
he made his way toward Cavanaugh’s door. 
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“Tell him who break engine machinery. 
Damned cuss!” 

Cavanaugh heard his knock. “Come 
in!” he called, then again, “Come in!” A 
sob came distinctly through the door, then 
a tired sigh. “Edna,” he whispered, 
“what’s happened?” He donned an over¬ 
coat over his pajamas, and opened the 
door. 

The body of Ah Goon lay at his feet. He 
had died without sound except the sob and 
the tired sigh. Cavanaugh searched the 
gear and the boats lashed to the upper 
decks. 

“Poor devil,” he muttered, “he’d un¬ 
earthed something, and was on his way to 
report it. Someone took a big chance to 
keep him from speaking. Killed him right 
at my door. Well, that shows the lengths 
to which they will go. Hello, thought I 
saw a head over there.” 

The head came up a ladder, followed by 
the rest of the body; Single Benedict. He 
hardly looked as if he had just committed 
a murder, but he was the only one in the 
vicinity, and he had only emerged when 
Cavanaugh’s footsteps indicated that some¬ 
one was so close that he must certainly be 
observed. 

“Ah Goon’s been murdered!” said Cav¬ 
anaugh suddenly. 

“The devil you say!” exclaimed Single. 
“Why, I saw him coming up that ladder 
not five minutes ago.” 

“See anyone else around, Benedict?” 

“Not a soul.” Then, evidently seeing 
he was making a case against himself, he 
lapsed into silence. 

The murder of Ah Goon created no end 
of excitement. An examination of the 
body disclosed the cause of death. A knife 
wound made by one who knew exactly 
where to strike. Amid strange rites of his 
fellows, Goon was buried at sea the next 
day. Unimak Pass lay astern, and the 
waters of Bering Sea, sullen and black, 
seemed to fairly leap to claim the body. 
Edna and Cavanaugh both felt the depres¬ 
sion more than the others. Goon had tried 
to be a faithful servant, brief as had been 
his period of employment. 

By noon the whites had relegated the 
affair to the limbo of incidents, and the 
Chinese—well, one could never tell what 
was going on in their minds. Another 
man was vending pies that night—pies of 
not so good a quality as Goon’s. 

“What will be next?” Wo will be 


next?” cried Edna in dismay. She could 
not put the two incidents, the attempted 
wrecking of the ship and the killing of 
Goon from her mind. They had come 
swiftly, unexpectedly, and the steamer had 
but just entered the Bering Sea. 

A lull followed, a lull that lasted until 
they had dropped anchor in Kalla Bay. 
The great gulf of water known as Bristol 
Bay was dotted with icebergs, through 
which the white winged sailing vessels 
were making their way. There was a ro¬ 
mance about it not to be denied, and the 
cold wind and excitement had put color 
into Edna Geary’s cheeks that caused more 
than one admiring glance to be cast her 
way from the Legion men aboard. Here 
was a girl worth fighting for. And they 
would doubtless have to fight for her, if 
the present lull meant anything. Experi¬ 
ence had taught them a lull presaged a new 
outbreak of a storm. 

CHAPTER V 

LANGLEY STACKS THE DECK 

T HERE are some canneries in the 
North that look only to the imme¬ 
diate present. They take their toll 
of fish, thinking only of present profits, 
ignoring or getting around the letter and 
spirit of the law; packing only the. highest 
grade of fish, and dumping out the less 
valued species of the silver horde to drift 
to the beach by thousands, to profane the 
air with the stench of their rotting bodies. 
Such a cannery was the Kalla Packing 
Company. It recruited its forces from 
hell’s thickest scum; wrecks of humanity 
who toiled the fishing season through, 
spent their earnings at the Kalla store, and 
returned at the end of the season with a 
few dollars—if they hadn’t gambled them 
away coming south. 

One year the company had emptied a 
county jail—release being conditioned on 
the culprits signing up for the season with 
the Kalla people. Two had leaped over¬ 
board from the ship before it left Puget 
Sound, one had made it to shore. The 
other drowned. 

There are other canneries, of highest 
business repute, who obey the laws of the 
land, look to the future and select their 
employees with care, but they were not lo¬ 
cated on Kalla Bay. 

Langley stepped ashore and looked 
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around. The crew that had preceded him 
had put things in shape. They would be 
ready when the Reds came. In the dis¬ 
tance he could see the Sunset riding at 
anchor in a sheltered cove. It was a mad¬ 
dening sight, particularly as the fishing 
was at its best off that spot during the 
run. 

“Hello, Langley!” 

At sound of the voice the manager 
turned, but the man who came toward him 
did not offer to shake hands. When Lang¬ 
ley extended his hand, the other accepted 
it. 

“Rather surprised to see me in these 
parts, eh?” he said. “Well, I’m surprised 
to be here myself. There’s been too much 
trouble around this cannery the past couple 
of years, and they figured they’d better 
have a deputy marshal on the job.” 

“We’ve always had one, Gibbon!” 

“I know it, but he was kinda lopsided. 
He was your man and lopped on your side. 
The other side was kinda thin, and gave 
the natives and the whites that happened 
along the worst of it. Now me, well as 
everybody knows, I’m what you might 
call symmetrical. I’rn looking forward to 
a right peaceful period in these parts. 
You might pass the word around amongst 
your men that things ain’t what they used 
to be, providing any of ’em lived to come 
back a second year.” 

“That’s not necessary, Gibbon!” snap¬ 
ped Langley. 

“Oh, yes it is—that and a lot more. Now 
I’ve had my say, and a word to the wise is 
sufficient. Nobody ever accused you of 
being a boob, whatever else they might 
have charged you with.” 

Having, as he said, said his say, the 
marshal wandered down the dock to look 
the China gang over. He expected to find 
trouble there sooner or later without half¬ 
looking. 

“So they run old Gibbon in down here, 
eh?” Langley was plainly disturbed. “I 
wonder if Cavanaugh had strings he could 
pull to bring that about. You can’t bluff 
Gibbon, and he won’t listen to reason. He’s 
one of the old-fashioned man-hunters who’s 
lived poor and will die poor.” Langley 
might have added, “and honest.” He 
entered his office and found it ready for 
occupancy. “Well, I’ve got to get rid of 
Gibbon before the fun starts,” he declared. 


T HIS he proceeded to do, choosing a 
day when Gibbon had cruised down 
the bay to pay his respects to Cavanaugh, 
and incidentally size him up. A miserable 
drug-ridden Mexican was one pawn. The 
man needed dope, and Langley supplied it. 
“Now get this straight, Jose,” he said, “the 
reason you haven’t money to buy dope with 
is because the negro, Sam, cheated you in 
the crap game. He cheats everybody, so 
stay away from him.” 

Langley saw the dark eyes flash venge- 
fully, and knew that he had said enough. 
Unconsciously, Jose fingered his knife. 
One can’t confine mixed races in the dark 
holds of a ship for days, and have harmony. 

Langley gave Sam an order that took 
him beyond the limits of the cannery, and 
followed him himself. He knew the out¬ 
come before he gave Sam the order. The 
negro hummed a tune, for being once more 
on land made him happy. In an isolated 
spot, Jose leaped from his hiding place 
with gleaming knife and snarling words. 
The knife slashed the negro’s arm before 
he could draw his own weapon and fire. 
Then Jose crumpled up, his blade slashing 
the tundra. 

For several moments Sam regarded his 
work in horror. “Oh, lordy lordy!” he 
groaned, “I killed him. Hones’ I couldn’t 
help it, hones’ he’d killed me with that 
knife. Oh lordy—” He broke off. Per¬ 
haps no one had witnessed the affair. His 
eyes darted about, and he saw Langley 
standing on the knoll, looking down. The 
manager came on the run. 

“What’s this, Sam?” he demanded 
sharply, as though he had not instigated the 
whole affair. Briefly Sam explained, his 
voice filled with horror. 

“You saw it, Boss, you saw him pull 
his knife and slash, you saw him, boss— 
didn’t you? I never harmed nobody be¬ 
fore, boss! ” 

“That may be true, Sam, but you’ll have 
a difficult time explaining it. Everybody 
knows you won money from Jose coming 
up.” 

“Them weren’t educated dice, boss, they 
was hones’, hones’ they was.” 

“I know that. Listen, Sam, you’ve com¬ 
mitted murder! Murder! Sam, you’ve 
got to get out of the country, immediately. 
Gibbon, the marshal, is a terror. He’ll 
never rest until he finds you, but you’ve 
got a fair start. Come back to the cannery, 
get plenty of grub and clear out. Work 
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up the river, and don’t stop. You’re a 
strong man, Sam, and can carry plenty of 
grub.” 

“Thanks, boss, thanks for giving me a 
chance. I know you know I didn’t mean 
to.” 

Langley took good care he did not ob¬ 
serve Sam’s departure. To clear his own 
skirts, he had jailed the negro in a store 
room used for that purpose on occasion. 
The official jail was empty, locked, and 
Gibbon had the key—which was conven¬ 
ient. 

News of the killing had reached Gibbon 
shortly before he returned to the cannery. 
A passing motor boat suggested he had bet¬ 
ter hurry. “What about the killing?” he 
demanded of Langley. 

“Some row between a Mexican and ne¬ 
gro. I happened along just as the nigger 
had finished the job. I did not encounter 
any particular resistance when I arrested 
him. The jail was locked, so I cooped 
him up in a store-room. He flew the coop. 
On checking up, I find he’s taken a quan¬ 
tity of grub and evidently intends to resist 
capture.” 

Gibbon regarded Langley with open sus¬ 
picion. “Sounds all right, Langley, but 
peace officers in this country have learned 
to take your stories with a grain of salt, 
and poke around for the truth else¬ 
where.” 

Nevertheless, Gibbon took the trail at 
once, though Sam had a six-hour lead and 
panic resulted in his covering his tracks 
fairly well. Langley watched the mar¬ 
shal depart with outward satisfaction. He 
was rid of him. If the negro could only 
keep the marshal guessing for three or four 
weeks the run of Reds would be over by 
that time. 

“Just suppose,” he mused, “the nigger 
killed Gibbon. He’s crazy enough to do 
’most anything, thanks to the scare I threw 
into him. Well, what if he does? Gib¬ 
bon’s been a thorn in the side long enough.” 

T HEN he called his fishermen together. 

A few were legitimate, but for the most 
part they were riff-raff he had picked up 
for the purpose of driving all opposition 
from the Kalla Bay trap site. He pointed 
to the Sunset. “She’s dropped anchor 
where the best fishing is, men. Her boats 
will get the cream of it, so it’s up to you. 
There are many of you and few of them. 
The marshal is on a wild goose chase, and 


won’t be seen in these parts for many days 
unless he has a lot of luck. When the 
Reds run, chase the others off and take ’em. 
I don’t care what you do, but I don’t want 
to know what it is. I’m interested in fish; 
the more salmon you bring in, the better 
for me. That’s all, men.” He started to 
turn away. “No, it isn’t either. Most 
of you know Single Benedict by sight, and 
those of you who don’t, can have him 
pointed out to you. Remember, whatever 
you do, don’t touch Benedict. He may put 
up a fine bluff, but he’ll not hurt any of 
you. He’s one of our gang.” 

The first personal encounter between 
Langley and Cavanaugh took place a week 
before the Red run started. It came so 
unexpectedly that Langley did not have an 
opportunity to resort to his usual tactics 
and stack the deck. To the manager’s 
amazement, Cavanaugh stepped from his 
launch, walked down the dock, and entered 
the Company’s store. Langley happened 
to be alone at the time. He looked up, 
then, realizing he was on his own ground, 
became threatening. 

“You clear out of here, Cavanaugh,” he 
shouted, “and stay aboard your own ves¬ 
sel. The Company’s store is not selling 
goods except to people employed by us, or 
the natives; and it’s not selling to you at 
any price. Clear out before I arrest you 
for trespassing.” 

Cavanaugh grinned cheerfully. “I don’t 
want to buy anything from you, Langley, 
at any price, but you’re going to serve me 
whenever I see fit to ask it. I’m coming 
ashore every time I feel like it, and what’s 
more, I’m coming into your store.” Then 
he played his ace. “You’re postmaster, 
Langley, and I’ve called for my mail.” 

“You haven’t any mail!” 

“Perhaps not, but I’ve called to see if I 
have.” 

“Your real purpose here was to size 
things up, to look over my men. The mail 
part of it is just a stall.” Langley was 
furious because he knew the other’s argu¬ 
ment was unanswerable. He ran through 
the mail hurriedly. “Nothing for you!” 
he snapped. 

“Strange,” muttered Cavanaugh with a 
fine show of disappointment. “I had writ¬ 
ten to a correspondence school relative to 
taking a course in salmon canning. I 
should certainly have received a circular. 
Well, thanks, I’ll call again.” 

“And if you do, Cavanaugh,” Langley 
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fumed inwardly, “I’ll be ready for you.” 

He watched the broad back and" swing¬ 
ing shoulders disappear down the dock, 
and he noticed Cavanaugh was carefully 
sizing up the men about, and the equip¬ 
ment. 

The relief on Edna’s face when Cavan¬ 
augh returned thrilled him strangely. “And 
I have no business being thrilled by the re¬ 
lief on any girl’s face except Marie 
Heath’s,” he told himself in his cabin. 
Marie looked at him from a silver frame. 
“About time for a letter, isn’t it, little girl?” 
he queried aloud. 

From the cabin window he could see a 
pair of feet and sturdy legs. Presently 
they were joined by smaller feet and even 
sturdier legs. “Now don’t you try to es¬ 
cape, Mr. Benedict,” came Mrs. Lock¬ 
wood’s cool tones. “I saw you start ner¬ 
vously as I came in sight.” 

Apparently Mrs. Lockwood seated her¬ 
self, for Cavanaugh could now see four 
heels in a row, Benedict’s heels moving 
nervously. “Where is the husband I came 
for, Mr. Benedict?” the lady pursued re¬ 
morselessly. “You said all unmarried wo¬ 
men came to Alaska for the purpose of se¬ 
curing husbands. Well, trot him out, and 
let me look him over. I haven’t seen any¬ 
thing yet worthy of special notice. Pres¬ 
ent company excepted, of course, Mr. 
Benedict, because the world knows your 
attitude on the matter. It’ll be a terrible 
blow to my sex when more of them hear 
about it.” 

“I wish she wouldn’t kid that fellow,” 
growled Cavanaugh to himself. “She’ll 
get him riled up, and he’s going to make 
trouble enough as it is.” 

And that was just what she was doing. 
If a man wished to remain single that was 
his business. She had married the best 
man in the world, might he rest in peace, 
and no one had aroused the slightest in¬ 
terest since he had passed on five years be¬ 
fore. Just the same she resented Single’s 
attitude that she and her niece were ex¬ 
cess baggage. Certainly Edna was filling 
a very important role in handling the books 
and funds, and she was helping, too. Even 
Cavanaugh had to show good cause before 
she approved of an expenditure. 

Apparently Single recovered somewhat 
from the attack. “I’ll look around and see 
if I can’t find you a man; that is, if I de¬ 
cide I don’t want you myself. I’m think¬ 
ing it over,” he said solemnly. 


“Now, what do you think of that?” 
chuckled Cavanaugh at the comeback. 

The one bit of recreation those aboard 
the Sunset enjoyed was during the few 
days previous to the run of Reds. And 
then they came, and all forces girded up 
for work and battle. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE RUN OF REDS 

T IME and tide wait for no man, 
neither do salmon. Man must be 
ready or he loses his silver harvest 
that brings in gold. The pack must be 
completed within three or four weeks, or 
not at all. Other grades follow later, but 
do not bring the price the red salmon bring, 
and cost as much to pack. They are weeks 
of hectic activity, but the days are long— 
too long in fact for those who rely on the 
hours of darkness for executing their plots. 

The first salmon came aboard the Sun¬ 
set, just enough to start the machinery, and 
keep it running for an hour or more. Edna, 
in rubber boots and clothing, fed the first 
salmon into the iron chink, followed it 
through the conveyors to the deft ma¬ 
chine that fills and covers the cans, per¬ 
sonally labeled the first can, and bore it 
away in triumph amid the cheers of the 
crew. 

Cavanaugh watched the returning Kalla 
boats—for that day they had kept off the 
Cavanaugh-Geary fishing grounds -— and 
noted they were riding light. Already he 
had partly guessed the truth—the run this 
year would be light, and the fight for the 
fish would be more desperate than ever. 

During those early July days the sun 
did not set until after nine o’clock, and twi¬ 
light lingered until ten-thirty. The brief 
period of darkness was over by one-thirty 
in the morning. Yet during that brief 
period a man came out of the darkness in 
a bidarka, thrust a note beneath the door Of 
Single Benedict’s room aboard the Sun¬ 
set, and as silently vanished. 

“I’m going ashore, sir,” he informed 
Cavanaugh next day; “the mail boat is 
docking, and I’m expecting a letter or two. 
Can you spare me?” 

Cavanaugh was expecting something of 
the sort. “Very well,” he said. “You 
might bring off any mail you find for me.” 

Langley was on hand to meet Benedict 
when he noticed he had come alone. “I’ll 
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be brief!” he explained. “You’re pre¬ 
pared to take care of things, I suppose, to 
play up to my game, Benedict! ” 

“Yep, I could not very well come ashore 
before. Had no excuse, for the Sunset 
crowd and the Kalla crowd can’t very well 
chum together. Where’s the marshal?” 

“Still up the river looking for Sam. I 
hope neither of ’em ever come back.” 

“Pretty clever work, Langley. I only 
know what I hear, but I know your ability 
You wanted to get rid of Gibbon and tha 
was a good way, though tough on Sam 
and the Mex.” 

“People are made to use. If you don’t 
use ’em, you’re overlooking some mighty 
good cards.” 

“That’s right!” agreed Single. “Any 
mail for Cavanaugh?” 

“A bunch, including a letter from the 
fair Marie. I’m keeping an eye on his 
mail, naturally.” Langley handed Single 
the packet. “By the way, Single, some¬ 
thing’s going to drop soon, but don’t worry, 
you’re safe enough. You know me!” 

“Yes—and thanks! I’ll be listening for 
the crash! ” 

E VEN to those who follow the salmon 
year after year, the mystery of it all 
is ever present. What wonderful thing is 
it that causes the fish to return unerringly 
to the stream of their spawning to spawn 
in turn and die; to come from the ocean 
from no one knows where; to follow up 
the stream, always going against the current 
higher and higher until the salt water is 
scores of miles behind; to seek the creeks, 
hurling their bodies across shallows or 
climbing waterfalls with swift charges; un¬ 
til, battered and bruised, they lay their eggs 
in sandy shallows. Spring finds the creeks 
alive with young salmon; finds the brush 
filled with bones of the dead, left there by 
high waters. 

As it is with the Reds, so it is with the 
silvers, humpbacks, and lowly dogs. Time 
was when they choked the creeks until their 
backs gleamed above water; filled traps 
until the nets burst, and those in the bot¬ 
tom of the spillers were smothered by 
weight of numbers. But the fish that are 
caught do not reach the creeks to spawn, 
and so each year their numbers become less. 
Kalla had not worried particularly because 
they had been fishing on a Government site 
when the Government was otherwise oc¬ 
cupied. But this year a duly authorized 


occupant was on the site. Partially filled 
boats meant partially filled cans and 
purses. The fishermen in Langley’s em¬ 
ploy became resentful day by day, and 
Langley waited until the strain reached the 
breaking point, then gave them a free 
hand; but watched himself from a safe 
distance. 

Peacefulness had caused relaxation on 
the part of the others aboard the Sunset, 
but not on Cavanaugh’s. He was not de¬ 
ceived, yet he forgot his affairs for one 
brief period while he hurried through his 
mail. The letter from Marie trusted 
everything was going nicely, but did not 
express a great amount of confidence. Ap¬ 
parently she still resented the fact they 
were unable to marry in June. Cavanaugh 
had been willing, but she balked at accom¬ 
panying him for the summer “on a smelly 
fishing steamer.” She had been running 
about a bit with Walsh and knew, of 
course, Hayden wouldn’t mind that, be¬ 
cause no one regarded Walsh seriously. 

“They may not regard him seriously,” 
he growled, “but they’re not unmindful of 
his wealth!” It was not a pleasant 
thought. He read further. “And I know 
you are not lonesome with your pretty 
school teacher.” At this point Cavanaugh 
blew up. No man likes to have his mo¬ 
tives, particularly honorable motives, mis¬ 
construed. 

He wrote a hot reply, then tore it up. 
Then he turned to his remaining mail. 
There was quite a lot of it, personal let¬ 
ters, advertisements and—a letter from 
Carter Turner. It was brief, provokingly 
so. 

Dear Mr. Cavanaugh : 

Discharge Manning immediately. My 
mistake. Sorry! 

Carter Turner. 

“Deuce of a time to discover a mistake,” 
he fumed. “Hello, this stationery looks 
familiar.” He turned it to the light and 
examined the water mark. The discovery 
was anything but reassuring. “The Cav¬ 
anaugh Company’s own stationery,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “one of the second sheets. The 
others have the firm name at the top. Sent 
in a plain envelope. Huh!” It was a 
poser. Either the Associated Packer had 
bought out his father’s estate, lock, stock 
and barrel, or else— No, it did not seem 
possible, still Judge Keene had once been 
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counsel for the Associated Packers before 
taking over the Cavanaugh affairs. Then 
he thought of Manning. The man had 
behaved himself throughout the voyage so 
far as he knew. He really had nothing 
against him but suspicions. Cavanaugh 
probed deeper. “Maybe he was respon¬ 
sible for the breakdown off Unimak Pass 
and, failing to prevent us from reaching 
the trap site, they want to get rid of him. 
Queer! I’ll watch that fellow.” 

And that reminded him of something 
else. It was necessary to erect a building 
ashore to show good faith and hold the 
site for the future. That must be attend¬ 
ed to soon. 

Cavanaugh hurried out on deck. 
“Where’s Edna?” he inquired of Mrs. 
Lockwood. On her insistence Single Bene¬ 
dict had been explaining the “iron chink” 
to her. 

“Fishing,” she replied. “She was telling 
of an experience on Puget Sound when she 
caught a steel-head on light tackle and 
landed him—a twenty-pounder, I believe 
she said it was. It took a half-hour to 
land it. Mr. Benedict replied no woman 
could do it, and she’s taken some light 
tackle and agreed to bring in three salmon 
to prove it.” 

“Who took her out?” 

“She rowed the dory out herself, but one 
of the men, Manning, I think it was, agreed 
to do the rowing while she fished. He was 
to report whether she landed the fish un¬ 
aided.” 

“Yes, it was Manning,” Single put in. 
Cavanaugh was uneasy—all the more so in 
view of the letter he had just received— 
but he gave no outward indication. Was 
a plot of some nature being instigated by 
Single and Manning? He was prepared for 
anything, things had been quiet so long. 
And twilight was coming on, too. He 
searched the waters with his binoculars. 
The tide was running out swiftly, even for 
waters where swift tides are common. The 
Sunset’s fishermen were dotting the water 
far out, and some distance away he made 
out a dory with two people in it. Both 
were dressed in oilskins, for the sky was 
overcast and threatening rain. It was im¬ 
possible to tell at this distance, but it was 
doubtless the Sunset’s dory. Then as he 
watched, the scene changed. The boats 
drew together, even the dory started toward 
the other craft nearest it. And then he 
understood. Bearing down on the Sunset’s 


fishermen were a number of gill net craft, 
in tow of a heavy gas boat. 

“Come on, Single!” ordered Cavanaugh. 
“The fun’s commenced!” A few scattered 
reports came across the water. The Sun¬ 
set’s fishermen were taking no chances; 
but Cavanaugh knew this fight would not 
be settled with pistols, but by fists and 
oars wielded by strong men. It was for 
this hour he had chosen his men. Would 
they stand the test? He thought they 
would, and his place was in the thick of it. 
He only hoped Langley would be present. 
“Come on, Single!” 

“Coming!” replied Single. There was no 
reason for him remaining behind, for Lang¬ 
ley’s instructions had been explicit on that 
point. “Don’t hurt Benedict, he’s one of 
our crowd.” 

I N THE coming battle Cavanaugh deter¬ 
mined Benedict should be well toward 
the front, where he could be observed. 
Mrs. Lockwood called down to them from 
above, just as the boat shoved off, “If 
there’s trouble you tell Edna to come back 
immediately. I don’t want her hurt.” 

“All right!” replied Cavanaugh as the 
power dory shot ahead. 

Cavanaugh laid a course that would in¬ 
tercept Edna’s tiny craft, but the Kalla 
Packing Company’s fleet drew in ahead of 
him. Instantly the air was filled with noise 
of the tumult. The few desultory shots 
gave way to curses and the crashing of fall¬ 
ing oars and struggling men. No chance 
to use a gun now, the danger from one 
would be as great to friend as foe. 

A power boat shot across the bow of 
Cavanaugh’s boat, her three men ready to 
grapple with the opposing two. Benedict 
gripped an oar and Cavanaugh shut off the 
motor an instant before the craft crashed 
together. His oar crashed downward, tak¬ 
ing a man with it. A Sunset boat came to 
the rescue, and the three craft swirled along 
on the seething tide. 

“That’s Benedict,” yelled a voice, “but 
the other fellow’s Cavanaugh. Get him! 
Get him! ” Cavanaugh laid a man low in 
the opposing boat, just as a Kalla boat 
joined the fighting group. He downed an¬ 
other man, and then the sky overhead 
seemed to crash down upon him. Was it 
thunder or a blow? He pondered foolishly 
as he crumpled to the boat. He had a 
hazy view of struggling legs, and saw Bene¬ 
dict either leap, or perhaps he was knocked, 
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overboard; then unconsciousness stole over 
him. 

Cavanaugh could not have been uncon¬ 
scious more than five minutes. Perhaps it 
was less. The struggle was continuing in 
the twilight, and he was alone. He stood 
up unsteadily and looked about. A boat 
with three men was rushing toward the 
dory in which Manning and the girl were 
drifting. In the madness of the battle it 
was unlikely that they would notice one of 
die occupants was a girl. Edna was dressed 
as the men, and it was well she was, for 
the rain was coming down in torrents and 
an off-shore squall was aiding the tide. 
Cavanaugh started the motor, and hurried 
toward them, standing with cupped hands. 

“ ’Vast, you idiots, ’vast!” he bellowed, 
using, in his excitement, a term that he 
rarely employed. “ ’Vast! That’s a girl! 
’Vast!” 

“ ’Vast and be damned to you!” yelled a 
second voice, and an upraised oar dropped 
Manning. Or did he fall just ahead of the 
blow? Cavanaugh groaned at his helpless¬ 
ness as the second man in the enemy boat 
lifted an oar and crashed it down on Edna’s 
head. The girl crumpled so quickly that 
it seemed as if the descending oar’s prog¬ 
ress was hardly impeded. 

The occupants of the Kalla boat, mad¬ 
dened with success, set a course toward 
Cavanaugh. Here was one boat in the 
clear. He groped about in the bottom of 
the dory for his automatic, which he could 
now use without danger to friends. An un¬ 
seen hand stayed the progress of his craft; 
the engine stopped with a tired cough. 

“Now what?” he exclaimed angrily. 

He wanted to dispose of the other craft, 
then rush to Edna’s aid. The dory was 
drifting rapidly with wind and tide, riding 
high, a fine victim for the wind. 

He looked astern and understood. The 
propeller had fouled a gill net, partially 
filled with fish. He could see the gleaming 
bodies floundering in the twilight and the 
net vanished under the stern of his craft. 
He bent low and slashed with a knife, des¬ 
perately trying to sever the strands before 
the other craft could reach him. 

“It’s Cavanaugh!” It was a different 
voice shouting this time. “Get him, boys! ” 

Cavanaugh leaped to his feet, and faced 
Langley. There was little room in his own 
craft for the sort of a fight he knew was 
corning and, adopting a cardinal principle 
of the sea, he carried the fight to the other. 


His swinging oar sent the first opponents 
sprawling to escape its blow, then he leaped 
aboard and fought his way toward Langley. 
The narrowness of the craft made it im¬ 
possible for them to get behind him. Only 
one man could face him at a time, and that 
man did not last long. It was a rough and 
tumble fight without quarter. From his 
place of safety astern Langley caught up 
an oar. He could not bring it down, but, 
using it as a lance, he charged. The hurled 
oar passed his own man, and the handle 
was driven into Cavanaugh’s stomach. No 
living man could resist such a blow. A cry 
of agony burst from his lips, his hands 
grasped the oar, hands strangely powerless 
and numb, then he slipped overboard. 

“We got him, Langley! See there, he’s 
tangled up in that gill net. He’ll drown 
in a minute!” Instinctively Cavanaugh 
struggled to free himself from the strands 
that yielded at his every movement, yet 
always clung tenaciously. “He’s drowning, 
Langley!” 

“Let him! He attacked us; we didn’t 
attack him!” 

CHAPTER VII 

CASUALTIES 

E DNA was one of those fortunate per¬ 
sons who never experienced a head¬ 
ache. When consciousness returned 
the rain was drenching her face. It was 
a cold, nasty rain, driven by a raw wind, 
but she rather liked it, because her head 
was pounding furiously and lights danced 
before her eyes. The oar had come down 
squarely on her head. Two things had 
saved her, the sou’wester she was wearing 
and the heavy cushion of hair directly be¬ 
tween head and oar. The dory was bob¬ 
bing about violently, but presently when 
her senses cleared somewhat she managed 
to find the oars. Her fishing gear was scat¬ 
tered about the bottom of the boat. Also 
two salmon she had caught with light 
tackle. But for the battle she would have 
undoubtedly won a bet from Single Bene¬ 
dict. 

Manning stirred slightly, and when she 
took the oars he recovered completely. It 
was a different Manning than she had 
known aboard the boat. 

“Just leave those oars where they are,” 
he ordered. “We’re going to drift through 
life together for a while.” 
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“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“Just that. Nobody ever accused me of 
failing to grab a chance. I’m grabbing one 
—that’s all. That row between the two 
gangs of fishermen was just what I needed 
to finish up a little plan of my own. When 
the big fellows are fighting, a little fellow 
can grab something and run, if he’s got his 
eyes open.” 

“Then you were not hit with an oar?” 

“Nope, not me. I saw it coming and 
dropped. If you’d have done the same in¬ 
stead of trying to fight back, you’d have 
saved yourself a crack on the head. Still, 
maybe you wouldn’t be here.” 

“Who won the fight?” While she was 
asking questions her mind was rapidly 
seeking means of escape. Manning had 
splayed a shrewd game. Not once had he 
made a move that anyone could object to. 
At all times he had been obedient, but 
• when the time came to strike, the mask 
dropped. 

“I don’t know who won the fight,” he re¬ 
plied, “and I don’t care. I saw Cavanaugh 
go overboard in the row and-” 

“He was saved!” she exclaimed. It was 
half a question, half insistence prompted 
by hope. 

“Hmmm, so that’s the way the land lays, 
and him engaged to another girl. Maybe 
I can— Still it’s all business with him. 
The girl back in Seattle—” Manning was 
muttering to himself as he planned. “I’ll 
tell you one thing, Miss Geary, and that’s 
this: If you make a break, or squawk out, 
I’ll bang you over the head with an oar, 
and I’ll bang hard enough so you’ll feel it 
through that pile of brown hair.” 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
me? Surely I’m not so important a person 
as to figure in your plans?” she said at 
length. 

“You’re a cool one, ain’t scared and that 
makes you dangerous,” he replied. “As to 
: what I’m going to do with you, you’ll find 
i out. I didn’t expect to have you on my 
hands this quick, but now you’re here, I’ll 
■- work out the rest.” He regarded her studi¬ 
ously. “Never quite realized how pretty 
S you was before.” 

T HEN he took the oars. She marveled 
at the strength that made it possible 
for him to maintain the pace. Evidently 
now that they were beyond earshot of any 
of the gill netters he proposed to put the 
dory out of sight before daylight. For two 


hours he rowed steadily, then his pace 
became slower. The wind and tide had 
helped a lot. Now the tide was turning. 
He did not buck it, but made for shore. 
Both were hungry, so he built a fire and 
broiled salmon on the end of a stick. It 
was flat tasting, and half raw. She ate a 
little and stopped, sick and disgusted. 

“You’ll probably have to eat a lot of it,” 
he remarked, “because we haven’t any 
grub.” 

When the tide again turned he set off, 
rowing steadily until at length he came to 
a bleak rock. It was almost sheer, and 
storms had eroded it until it overhung in 
many places. The water beneath was white 
as it surged amid the black rocks and was 
sucked back again. 

Manning did not seem at all disturbed. 
On top of the island tundra grew where 
the rocks permitted it. Otherwise it was 
desolate. He faced the dory toward the 
reef, then waited; presently a larger wave 
than usual surged in from the sea. Man¬ 
ning bent to the oars with long, hard 
strokes, and they rode swiftly on the crest, 
nearly capsized in' white water, then rested 
in the comparatively calm water of a small 
lagoon. Not a dozen rods away the girl 
saw the remains of a schooner. Its masts 
had gone by the boards as it had driven 
over the reef, but the hull seemed in fair 
condition. 

Manning moored their craft to the 
broken rail of the wreck. “Get aboard!” 
he ordered. 

Edna wasn’t ready just yet to bring 
things to a showdown. Somewhat reluc¬ 
tantly she obeyed. He tugged at the door 
of the cabin which had opened amidships, 
then pulled it slowly open. With a sweep 
of his arm she was sent through the open¬ 
ing. The door banged shut. “You can’t 
open it, so you don’t need to try. You can 
get plenty of fresh air through them dead¬ 
lights if you open ’em. One’s broken. 
You’re safe enough if no storm comes up, 
and I’ll know you won’t be climbing to the 
top of the island to start fires and maybe 
attract attention.” 

She heard the thud of oars as he pre¬ 
pared to shove off, and presently their 
steady rise and fall as he rowed across the 
lagoon. She tried desperately to see where 
he went, but the list in the wrecked craft 
made it impossible to see other than the 
rock towering above. 

Edna slumped down on a damp bench, 
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suddenly weak from excitement and lack of 
food. She should have fought furiously 
from the first, but what chance would she 
have had? Perhaps she had been wise after 
all, for she had at least conserved her 
strength. The whole thing was incredible. 
Perhaps the blow had so dazed her she was 
dreaming and would presently awaken. 
“No, it’s all too real for that!” she sighed. 
“I wonder where Manning went to, and 
when he’ll return?” 

N OR was Edna the only casualty of 
that fight. Aboard the Sunset 
Mrs. Lockwood was frantically asking the 
men for her niece. One of the crew was 
missing, the others were bandaging wounds. 
They had seen nothing of Edna, nor of 
Cavanaugh; they had been too busy for 
that. And where was Benedict? He, too, 
was missing. The mate was there all right, 
the logical man to take command had they 
been at sea, but they were not at sea, but 
anchored—a commercial enterprise and not 
a ship under way. 

To the amazement of everyone, Mrs. 
Lockwood called them together. “It seems 
advisable,” she explained, “to proceed with 
the canning, and do our investigating on 
the side. What do you think?” 

“We’re ready, Mrs. Lockwood. Cavan¬ 
augh has this thing organized, so it will run 
itself,” replied one. “We’re packing gats 
from now on.” 

The good lady was somewhat shocked at 
the battered faces, yet she felt a sense of 
pride. They seemed to have enjoyed the 
fight. She despatched a motor boat to 
search the shore for signs of Manning and 
the girl, then waited for results. 

Over at the Kalla Packing Company’s 
plant Langley was taking stock, while 
Single Benedict was tilted back in a chair 
in the office. 

“You know who got the worst of the 
fight, Single,” growled Langley. “We did! 
Why didn’t you tell me the sort of a gang 
Cavanaugh had lined up, and I’d have sent 
down more men. We outnumbered them 
as it was, but my crowd—scum!” Pie 
fairly shouted the word. “But it wasn’t 
a one-sided affair by a long shot. I’ve got 
one souvenir, and I’m going to keep him. 
Hauled him aboard in a net like a fish, 
half-drowned. Want a look at him?” 

“No, he might get away. I guess I’ll be 
getting back to the ship. Things are doubt¬ 


less in a mess by this time,” replied Bene¬ 
dict. 

“Keep ’em that way. Pack a little and 
tell the fishermen what you can’t use we’ll 
take, and see that you can’t use the most 
of it. There’ll be a change in a few days 
that’ll give us all of it.” 

Langley here ran through the mail and 
took out an envelope, then he made his 
way to the cannery prison. It was not the 
storeroom from which the frightened Sam 
had escaped, but a more formidable struc¬ 
ture. Langley thrust the letter between the 
bars. “A letter for you,” he said taunt¬ 
ingly. “And how are we after the battle?” 

“Fine and ready for more, Langley. You 
don’t think this is the end, do you?” re¬ 
torted Cavanaugh. His clothing was still 
damp from the fall into the water, and the 
room w ; as not heated. Rage and exertion 
alone kept him warm. 

“This is all the battle you’re going to be 
in for the time being, Cavanaugh. By the 
time you get out of this there’ll be nothing 
to battle for.” 

“Nothing except false arrest and dam¬ 
ages for unlawful detention—enough to 
fight like hell for, Langley,” replied Cavan¬ 
augh. “Think that over, particularly from 
the legal angle.” 

“Thanks,” laconically, “I have. You 
attacked us. We weren’t in the affair at 
all. 

“So I noticed, keeping safely out of the 
way until one of our boats mixed in. You 
welcomed me with open arms. You’ve been 
out to bust us from the first, Langley. You 
know it, and so do I.” 

“Usually start what I finish, Cavanaugh. 
I guess we understand each other perfectly. 
In the meantime, listen to the hum of ma¬ 
chinery! We’re packing Reds.” The sound 
of machinery came quite distinctly, and the 
vibration shook Cavanaugh’s cell steadily. 

So he was here until Gibbon returned, at 
least? The old peace officer would listen 
to the story, and promptly release Cavan¬ 
augh, but the run of the red horde would 
be over by that time. Then he read the 
letter. Quickly at first, then slowly. His 
strong hand crumpled it, and he thrust the 
ball into his pocket. “I’ve got to get out,” 
he muttered, “get out where I can do some¬ 
thing.” 

There were many accounts to be settled: 
the attempt to wreck the Sunset, the death 
of Goon, Single’s appearance on the scene, 
and his lack of explanation at the time. 
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And Benedict was on the job now. Cavan¬ 
augh glanced up at the window with its 
bars. It was growing twilight outside. 
“Here goes,” he snapped, and up-ended the 
iron cot in the cell. 

He had found the weakest spot, the bars. 
One by one he tore or worked them from 
the wood, then broke the glass. The lap¬ 
ping of water came distinctly to his ears. 
He thrust his head through the opening. 
As he had guessed, he was on the water 
side of the building. The other side was 
built against the shore. It was a twenty- 
foot drop and the water might be deep or 
^shallow. He hoped that it was deep; then 
he dropped. 

CHAPTER VIII 

ANOTHER ANGLE 

J UDSON WALLACE, counsel, was at¬ 
tempting a difficult role—he was trying 
to be pompous and seasick at the same 
time. It can’t be done. The power boat 
moved swiftly toward the huddled build¬ 
ings. “That’s the Kalla Packing Com¬ 
pany’s plant ahead, sir!” stated the mate. 

“Thank God, then my troubles are over 
for the time being.” Wallace presumed 
the steamer in the cove was the Sunset, 
and he noticed two groups of boats—at 
respectable distance apart. Langley was 
there to meet him. Judson Wallace gave 
him a soft paw. “Well, here I am,” he 
said complainingly. “How did you know 
I was at Seward? It’s getting so a man 
• can’t take a vacation any more. What’s 
the cause of this damned foolishness any¬ 
way? It cost the Company money to hire 
a gas boat to bring me over here, and I 
suffered untold agony. I’ve got to go 
through it again to get back. Well, here’s 
your injunction against the Cavanaugh- 
Geary people. It’ll be heard in a few 
days—when the commissioner gets over 
and holds court. In the meantime it’s 
effective. But I’m telling you right now 
it won’t stick. If they’ve a permit all 
proper, you can’t keep ’em off their site. 
They’ll have to produce the permit, of 
course. Let’s see; here’s a court order 
giving you the right as a stockholder to 
take over the Cavanaugh-Geary Company’s 
affairs if something happens to the princi¬ 
pal stockholders. You’re using that as an 
ace, I take it. And lastly, here’s your 
commission as Deputy United States Mar¬ 


shal. I couldn’t get them to give you 
authority over Gibbon; you’re in charge 
only during his absence and subject to his 
orders. Believe that’s all. Now give me 
a bed that’s soft and don’t go jumping 
around. I’ll consider food later.” 

Langley pocketed the papers gleefully. 
He had overlooked nothing, and if he 
couldn’t get them one way, he could an¬ 
other. He had a hunch that there would 
be a mighty good buy in a floating cannery 
and trap site this coming winter. If the 
Sunset’s fishermen, under Benedict’s in¬ 
structions, were willing to sell him their 
fish, all right. If not, or if Cavanaugh in 
some way escaped, or Edna took a hand in 
things, then the injunction would be 
served; and he would serve it as deputy 
marshal, and would enjoy the situation. 
He could picture the pent up rage aboard 
the Sunset, and no one aboard would dare 
lift a finger against him. He settled back, 
and listened to the hum of his own ma¬ 
chinery. Then he thought of his prisoner. 
Now wouldn’t be a half-bad time to do a 
bit of gloating. 

Langley threw open the door of the 
empty cell, then peered through the win¬ 
dows. “Didn’t suppose any man would 
have nerve enough to go down into that 
water,” he commented. “Cavanaugh’s a 
bigger fool than I thought.” 

One of his launches was just docking 
as he stepped outside to look into the water 
beneath the window. Langley eyed the 
occupant curiously. “What happened to 
you? I didn’t know you got mixed up in 
the big scrap. We left you behind.” 

“I know you did, but last night I was 
overhauling my launch when who should 
come out of the water from under the 
dock but Cavanaugh. He climbed aboard, 
and we had a row—damned near killed me. 
Made me take him back to the Sunset, and 
sent word back that he had a machine-gun 
mounted on one of his boats. Said that if 
any of our men mixed into their affairs, 
he’d let ’em have it.” 

“He did, eh? Very well; better get that 
eye of yours fixed up. It’s looking bad. 
Is your nose broken?” 

“Feels like it, but I don’t think it is. 
I’ll have the eye attended to,” replied the 
battered individual with the mark of Cav¬ 
anaugh on his brow. 

Langley was thoughtful for several min¬ 
utes. He still had a number of good cards 
to play—Benedict, and the court orders. 
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He hardly believed Cavanaugh would dare 
defy an injunction. 

Upon Single’s return to the Sunset he 
was amazed to find everything running as 
usual. Marks of the battle were evident 
everywhere, but the men were carrying on. 
He knew Cavanaugh was a prisoner and 
concluded that Edna had taken charge. 
Mrs. Lockwood greeted him anxiously. 
“Any news of Edna, Mr. Benedict?” 

“Didn’t know she was missing,” he re¬ 
plied. “I was a prisoner of war myself 
in the enemy's hands, but got out of it 
none the worse. What happened to 
Edna?” 

“Missing! So is Manning!” 

“I’ll be hanged! Who started things 
going?” 

“I did!” 

Single was hanged again. He hadn’t 
expected it of a woman. And the cannery 
was running at top speed, too. 

“Any news of Cavanaugh? I heard he 
was knocked overboard.” 

“He was, but is being held by Langley, 
I understand. I didn’t see him myself. 
They did not regard me as an important 
prisoner,” he added. 

Single took charge of affairs, until Cav¬ 
anaugh put in an appearance. He came up 
the gangway hurriedly after giving the 
launch operator the message to carry to 
Langley. 

“Was Edna hurt in the fight?” was his 
first query. 

“Edna and Manning are missing!” 
Mrs. Lockwood was keeping her courage 
well, but beneath her calm exterior Cav¬ 
anaugh saw the woman was nearly frantic. 

“You keep things moving, Benedict,” he 
ordered. “The run is at its height. I’m 
going to look for Edna, and when I find 
her I’ll come back. Pack up some grub 
while I change into dry togs. I’ve been 
wet for hours.” 

As if he had not been burdened with 
enough trouble for one day, just then Mrs. 
Lockwood entered the cabin. “We’ve 
been robbed,” she announced. “I don’t 
know when or how, but the certified copies 
of Edna’s permits are missing.” 

Cavanaugh groaned. “Edna’s not care¬ 
less with anything. She did not mislay 
them, you can depend on that. I’m begin¬ 
ning to understand the code message we 
picked up from the Kalla station addressed 
to Judson 'Wallace, Seward. He’s their 
counsel, you know. They’re going to serve 


an injunction now that they’ve found they 
can’t run us out. It’ll stand until the com¬ 
missioner arrives. Perhaps longer if we 
can’t furnish documentary evidence, and I 
imagine our evidence has reached Langley 
by this time. You tell Dan, alias Single 
Benedict, I want to see him, please. 
Thanks!” And while waiting for Benedict 
to appear, Cavanaugh changed his clothing. 
When Single arrived, Cavanaugh got to the 
point at once. 

“Langley may try to enjoin us. Ignore 
it, understand, ignore it. I’ll take the 
penalty for contempt of court, but we’re 
not going to lose on our pack. I’m hold¬ 
ing you responsible while I’m gone, Sin¬ 
gle.” 

For the first time since he had come 
aboard, Single showed resentment. “You 
don’t need to look at me, or talk to me like 
that, Cavanaugh. I’m not afraid of you 
or any other man.” 

“That’s true, no doubt, but I wanted to 
make my orders distinct, plain and brief. 
No offense intended.” Single stalked out 
frowning. 

“I’ll be back when you see me, Mrs. 
Lockwood,” Cavanaugh informed her a 
few minutes later as he went over the side. 
“Don’t worry about Edna. She can hold 
her own anywhere. Remember as be¬ 
tween a woman’s wit and a man’s brute 
strength, bank on the woman every time.” 
Fine words, and the way Cavanaugh put 
them made them seem real enough, but in¬ 
wardly he felt differently about it. “If 
anything happens to Edna, I’m going to 
take it out of this mysterious Carter Tur¬ 
ner’s hide. He discovered his mistake too 
late to suit me.” 

CHAPTER IX 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

L ANGLEY found a man waiting for him 
in his office two days after the battle 
“* between the rival fleets of gill netters. 
They measured glances carefully, and 
Langley spoke first. “You wish to see 
me?” 

“I don’t know whether I wish to see you 
or not, but I’m going to find out soon ” My 

name’s Manning. I’m-” 

Langley interrupted with a sneer. 
“You’re the fellow the company planted 
aboard the Sunset to do a little job or two, 
and at the same time to keep tab on me.” 
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, “Maybe I am, and maybe I ain’t. Any¬ 
way, the company seems to know you were 
double-crossing them. Trying to get a 
personal control of the Sunset through 
Benedict, and at the same time do it with 
their money.” 

Langley flushed. The man had hit him 
hard, and he knew it. “Well, what’s your 
plan? Let’s hear it. I’m beginning to see 
a light myself. I’d say, offhand, you threw 
the monkey wrench in the Sunset’s ma¬ 
chinery off Unimak Pass. Another guess 
would be that Ah Goon chanced by with 
his pies when you did it, or had the goods 
on you some way and you silenced him ef¬ 
fectively.” 

| “If you’re through your guessing, I’ll 
do a little myself. I’ll start by saying 
anything I do, I do effectively, and that 
includes anybody that double-crosses me. 
I know a number of things. One of ’em 
is this. If the Sunset fails to make her 
pack of Reds they’re going broke, and you 
figure to pick ’em up at a bargain and chuck 
your own company overboard. That’s a 
good idea, but they’re packing day and 
night, just the same, and the run’s half 
over. You’re losing. I saw a strange gas 
boat coming in. I’d say old Wallace was 
aboard. That means an injunction and the 
usual stuff—delays, delays, delays, and go¬ 
ing broke for the Cavanaugh crowd. But 
you’ve overlooked one thing, or maybe you 
haven’t. Suppose they’ve got their per¬ 
mits and papers along? . Bang goes your 
injunction if the Cavanaugh crowd put up 
a fight. And you ought to know they’ll 
fight, considering what I saw the other 
night.” 

“I told Benedict to get those papers, if 
they had any!” countered Langley. 

“Yep, but you told him too late. I got 
’em. Now suppose they don’t have the 
papers, what’s the matter with bringing in 
Edna Geary? She can tell a mighty 
straight story, and has a lot of looks to 
go with it. The commissioner’s a square 
old cuss, and a straight story, told by a 
pretty girl, is going to make more of a hit 
than a lot of high sounding words from 
Wallace. These Alaska commissioners 
are from the old, square deal school. They 
don’t care much about what some judge 
done a hundred years ago; they do what 
they think’s right. What would it be 
worth to you to have the copies of the per¬ 
mit?” 

“You have them?” 


“I’ve got them, and I’ve got the girl 
out of the way. Never mind how I got 
’em. What’s it worth to have ’em stay 
out of the way? If it’s worth enough I’ll 
hand the papers over to you now, and leave 
the dame where she is. Then I’ll 'Strike 
across the Peninsula and catch a mail boat 
or schooner out of the Cold Bay country. 
If it ain’t worth a cent, I’ll go back and get 
the Geary girl and turn her loose.” 

“If you don’t get her, would she— 

would she-die?” queried Langley. He 

knew he faced a ruthless man, and the 
thought frightened him. 

“Well, there wasn’t any grub there, and 
she can’t get out. She’s got a raw salmon 
to tide her over a while.” 

T HE cold-bloodedness of it all left 
Langley silent for a moment—not that 
he had any tenderness in his own heart. 
“I’ll give you five hundred dollars for the 
permit,” he said at last, “and just forget 
about where you left the girl!” 

“Car-fare!” sneered Manning. “Talk 
business!” 

“What’s your price?” 

“A couple of thousand dollars!” Man¬ 
ning eyed the other coldly. “It’s worth it 
to you. It’s worth it to your company, 
either way you put it.” 

They haggled for a half-hour, and com¬ 
promised on twelve hundred dollars. It 
hurt Langley to count out the bills, for it 
was his own money he was paying—not 
the company’s. Manning counted them 
over again, then handed Langley the certi¬ 
fied and photographic copies of the permit 
granted to Edna. 

“And see to it that girl don’t come show¬ 
ing up here the wrong time, Manning, or 
else you’ll find yourself in a mess. I’ve 
paid for results, and I’m counting on get¬ 
ting them,” said Langley by way of warn¬ 
ing. 

“Don’t worry about the girl; she’s salted 
down for a good long time,” assured Man¬ 
ning. Nevertheless he decided to return 
to the vicinity of the island, and keep an 
eye on things. For this purpose Lang¬ 
ley loaned him an outboard motor to fit 
to his dory. He also supplied him with 
provisions. Then Langley turned to prob¬ 
lems nearer at hand. He called in his 
foreman. 

“How about it; have we received any 
fish from the Sunset fishermen yet? I 
told Single to slow up things at the Sun- 
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set and shoot the excess fish to our plant.” 

“We haven’t received a fish from Sin¬ 
gle, and what’s more the floating cannery 
is going full blast. I’ve had a scout or 
two out, and we’ve a fair idea of the 
catches they’ve been making,” answered 
the man. 

“Cavanaugh is on the job again, you 
know!” said Langley. 

“No, he isn’t. Do . you expect that fel¬ 
low to be hanging around the ship when 
Edna Geary is missing? Benedict is run¬ 
ning things full blast!” 

Langley whistled in blank amazement. 
“Get me my motor boat immediately,” 
he directed. Could it be possible that in 
some way Single Benedict had fallen 
down? It was the last thing in the world 
he had expected, and if such was the case, 
or he had been bought off, then it. was se¬ 
rious. But he still had his injunction. 

Langley was going into the lion’s den 
perhaps, but he prepared for it by don¬ 
ning his United States marshal’s shield. 
There was a deal of comfort in having 
Uncle Sam back of him. 

Things were humming when he came up 
alongside the Sunset. He mounted the 
gangway and looked around. 

S INGLE greeted him pleasantly. “Hello, 
Langley, what’s up?” 

“Why aren’t you sending fish my way? 
Cavanaugh is not here, and you’re in 
charge.” 

Mrs. Lockwood, standing nearby, pricked 
up her ears and listened for the reply. 
Langley’s blunt words were the most amaz¬ 
ing things she had heard in some time. Was 

it possible that Benedict-? 

“Yeah, I’m running things, Langley, and 
every damned fish we get is going into our 
cans. You might as well find that out 
now as later,” replied Single. 

“I might as well—what?” faltered Lang¬ 
ley, dumbfounded. “Why, you’re our 
man—you’re a damned crook!” 

“Hold on there! I was your man. I 
plugged along with your company for sev¬ 
eral years, and I gave you honest service 
for my pay. You never asked me to do 
any crooked work until you heard Cavan¬ 
augh was coming up with a floating can¬ 
nery. Then you asked me to invest, stat¬ 
ing it would be a good thing. I already 
knew it would be a good thing, and had in¬ 
tended to invest.” 


“But some of my money, a lot of it. 
went into this,” shouted Langley. “I’m a 
stockholder. I’ve got a written court or¬ 
der here, as stockholder, to take charge of : 
affairs in the absence of the majority stock 
holders. Cavanaugh and Miss Geary are 
away, and I’ve a right to protect my in¬ 
terests.” He thrust the court order at 
Single. “Now what do you think of that?” 

“I’ll tell you what I think of it, Lang¬ 
ley—this!” Benedict crumpled the paper 
up and tossed it overboard. “You’re not 
a stockholder, Langley, you merely ad¬ 
vanced me money to invest. You were 
afraid to trust me outright, or to come 
into the open, so you very carefully took 
my note, my personal note, which bears 
interest at seven per cent, and is not due 
for several months yet. In return I gave 
you my stock as security. The stock be¬ 
comes yours when I default on that note, 
and not before.” 

“You knew my game and——” 

“Exactly, and that’s why I took the 
course I did. Nobody ever accused Single 
Benedict of matrimony or crookedness. 
You made the mistake of believing I was 
crooked merely because I worked for you. 
Well, charge it up to experience.” Single 
Benedict tucked his thumbs into the arm¬ 
holes of his vest, and waited for Langley 
to do something. 

Now that he had partially recovered 
from the blow, Langley was ready to do 
something. He fished in his pocket and 
brought out the injunction, and figuratively 
Single Benedict decided to beat him to the 
draw. He did not give the other a chance 
to read the order, but caught him by the 
arm and started him down the gangway. 
“Get off this ship, Langley; you’re not a 
stockholder, you’re not a guest, so you’re 
where you don’t belong. Hurry.” 

Langley swung suddenly and caught 
Single in the stomach with his elbow. Sin¬ 
gle grunted and swayed. With a vicious 
leap, Langley hit Single’s chest with his 
shoulder, and the impact forced him 
through the gangway hand ropes. Bene¬ 
dict fought furiously as he slipped through, 
and dangled in mid-air, his hands clinging 
to the steps. Langley’s toe came swiftly 
against the hanging man’s fingers and he 
plunged into the icy bay. There was only 
one person to aid him—a woman. He 
came up spluttering. “Minerva!” he bel¬ 
lowed. 
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Mrs. Lockwood caught up a life belt 
with rope attached and rushed to the rail. 
“Coming, Single!” she answered. 

CHAPTER X 

on edna’s island 

W HEN the tide came in and the chill 
waters of the Bering Sea trickled 
through the cracks about the cabin 
door, Edna Geary experienced a brief in¬ 
stant of terror, then it was gone. She could 
see the water would climb so high and no 
higher. She was safe enough, though it 
was wet underfoot. 

However, she was not one to sit with 
folded hands and wait for something to 
haopen. Manning had caught her com¬ 
pletely off her guard, or else she would not 
have been here in the first place. She 
knew she was no match for him in physical 
strength, and so all along she had remained 
passive, intending to grasp the first oppor¬ 
tunity to turn the tables and escape. Man¬ 
ning had not permitted that opportunity. 
She tried the door, knowing well enough 
that it would not give, then she eyed the 
portholes, which gave on the deck. Except 
where one was broken, the heavy glass kept 
out the rain and air and the spray of any 
chance wave that might break over the 
cabin. Edna opened one of them, and 
measured the brass work. No chance to 
squeeze through that, unless— She had 
once seen a man go into a steam boiler 
through what seemed to her an impossibly 
small hole when compared with the man’s 
breadth of shoulders. He had gone in, 
nevertheless, until only his feet remained 
outside, had done his work and come out 
again. Imprisonment was unbearable, and 
I so she did a startling thing. She removed 
her outer clothing and thrust it through the 
' opening. Then she herself followed, right 
arm and head together, squirming, twisting 
i by degrees until she had forced the other 
shoulder and arm through. It was desper¬ 
ately cold, but the violence of her efforts 
not only bruised the tender flesh, but 
stirred her circulation as well. It hurt, 
. every bit of the way, but once started there 
| was no stopping. Finally she half-slid, 
half-fell to the deck, and crouched there, 
dressing hurriedly. Then she opened the 
door to give the impression that she had 
broken out that way in case Manning 


should return—and she knew he would re¬ 
turn sooner or later. 

She rummaged about the wreck, found 
several articles of interest, and finally un¬ 
earthed some canned goods, rather ancient. 
She built a fire, cooked some corned beef- 
taking a chance on ptomaine poisoning 
—and consumed it. Thus fortified and 
feeling a new strength and independence in 
the warmth of the food, she found a way 
to the top of the island. There were not 
many, for the walls were abrupt. She found 
fresh water in several little grassy depres¬ 
sions, and a tiny stream dribbled down at 
one spot. A trap made a fair shelter when 
properly anchored down with stones, but it 
was in the open, and she was seeking a 
place that Manning could not enter with¬ 
out a fight—a fight that would take place 
in a position in her favor. None such 
seemed evident on the flattish top of the 
island. 

Every move of the girl was thoughtful 
and logical, based on her belief that some¬ 
one would be seeking her soon. She had 
an idea that that someone would be Hay¬ 
den Cavanaugh. “It’s too bad Marie Heath 
is not here,” she said suddenly. “It would 
add a touch of the romantic to the rescue.” 
She was thoughtful for several moments, 
heedless of the Bering Sea wind that 
whipped about her. “I’m glad she’s not,” 
she suddenly declared. “I’m glad it’s Edna 
Geary, even if it is going to hurt a little 
in the end. I wonder what Marie would 
have done under the circumstances?” 

A night on the island, a wild brief night 
with drenching rain and howling wind while 
the sea thundered beneath the cliff, then 
dawn. She was up at four o’clock, labor¬ 
ing to get a tar barrel she had found to 
the top of the cliff. Then she carried wood, 
stacking it until there was quite a pile. 
Nothing like a tar barrel to make smoke, 
and that was what she wanted, but she 
waited until the sun broke through the 
clouds and the air was right. The blaze 
licked the damp wood without enthusiasm, 
but at length the pile flared up, sending 
a column of black smoke high in the air. 
She cooked a meal in the ashes, heated 
some hot water and bathed. “One might 
think I was expecting a caller; well, I am 
—perhaps several. I do hope that Manning 
and Hayden don’t arrive at the same time.” 

It was two hours before the expected 
caller came in sight. There appeared, not 
a boat, but a long, narrow object, awash 
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most of the time. The paddle amidships 
dropped alternately on the port and star¬ 
board side; the lone occupant sitting up¬ 
right, seemingly a part of the craft. “A 
bidarka! ” she exclaimed, and rushed to the 
topmost cliff and waved her arms to attract 
attention. Apparently the native had seen 
her already, for he waved his paddle, then 
continued. 

To an inexperienced person the frail craft 
offered small hope of escape, but Edna’s 
keen eye had already discerned a second 
hatch in the bidarka. The least she could 
expect'would be a precarious trip from the 
island to mainland, and perhaps eventual 
transportation back to Kalla Bay. 

So interested was she in the native’s 
progress that she did not see a second craft 
swing around the point close inshore. The 
report of a rifle sounded above the steady 
roar of breaking waves against the cliffs, 
and a jet of water spurted up near the 
bidarka. The native turned his craft swiftly 
and fled, but he was not to escape the lone 
occupant of the power boat. The latest 
arrival stood up and emptied his rifle, then 
filled the magazine and continued, gradu¬ 
ally timing the interval as the native craft 
reached a crest and vanished in the hollow 
between waves. One shot was not followed 
by a jet of white water. The paddle slipped 
from the native’s hands, and he tore at 
his breast frantically. Suddenly his craft 
turned over, bottom up, floating slowly as 
if held by a weight beneath; then suddenly 
it bobbed lightly on the waves as if freed. 

E DNA watched the drama half-fasci¬ 
nated, hardly believing her senses. 
The motor boat was now swinging in 
toward the reef, the outboard motor hum¬ 
ming merrily. Edna did not need a closer 
view to recognize the figure. The cold¬ 
blooded efficiency with which he disposed 
of the native informed her it was Manning. 
By that shot he had not only effectively 
prevented Edna’s immediate rescue, but in¬ 
sured lasting silence. She turned, seeking 
means of defence. He could not hope to 
climb that cliff if her supply of rocks held 
out, unless he attempted it at night. She 
shuddered at the thought of his gaining 
the top. 

And then another figure emerged from 
the cliffs on the opposite side, dripping with 
sea water, carrying his left arm queerly— 
Cavanaugh. 

“Quick, Hayden,” Edna cried, “he’s 


coming up the rocks on the opposite side 

Cavanaugh felt for his automatic pistol 
The holster was empty. “Lost that, tooiH^ 
Edna,” he panted. “Saw your fire ancSj ns 
figured it was you. Was working alonp-ffi^ 
the mainland shore for signs of you, and#| or 
doubled back when your smoke loomed up ^el 
Lost my boat in the surf trying to get over ; - 
the reef.” He must have had a struggle 
for his face was white in contrast to hisMKg 
usual rugged tan. 

Hayden hurried to the cliff and crouched 1 i„ ( 
behind a shoulder of rocks close to the path c - 
Manning must take. He could see the' 1 
man now, working up a few feet at a time, ] 
frequently glancing upward, automatic pis- w 
tol in hand. A good sized boulder would j j r 
have turned the trick and effectively dis- 
posed of the problem, but the method n - 
seemed cowardly and cold-blooded to Cav- t j 
anaugh. At his order, Edna had taken a j. 
position some distance away out of danger. ^ 

Manning gained the top, and glanced « 
around, then his face lighted as he saw e 
Edna. “You’ve stirred up a hell of a mess,” £ 
he snarled. “I’ll make sure of you this t’ ] 
time.” ; 

An arm closed around his throat from 
behind, crooked like some muscular vise ] 
and silenced him. Surprised, the man re¬ 
covered, tearing at the arm with fury. 
Cavanaugh held him, while his own teeth 
set in pain. Manning flung himself toward 
the cliff, working nearer and nearer by de¬ 
grees. 

“Hayden! Hayden! Let go!” Edna 
was running toward them now, frightened 
at Manning’s tactics, and unwittingly play¬ 
ing into his hands. Cavanaugh would let 
go, he reasoned, if he got close enough to 
the edge. His strength was ebbing fast 
from lack of air. With a last mad plunge 
Manning flung himself free—free from the 
terror of that encompassing arm, free from 
the cliff, of life itself. 

“Go back, Edna!” Cavanaugh panted. 
“Don’t look down there.” 

“Hayden, what’s the matter? You look 
like a ghost!” she cried, alarmed at his 
color. 

“Take hold of my arm, the left one. 
That’s it. Now twist as I tell you,” he 
directed. She obeyed him reluctantly, 
knowing she was hurting him. “Harder! 
Harder!” he gasped, while the perspiration 
stood out on his face from the agony. 
Something snapped, a sickening sound, and 
he sat down weakly. “The boat turned 
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j f j over on me in the surf, and I dislocated 
my shoulder. Couldn’t explain it because 
you said Manning was coming. That was 
J the only way I could get him. If he’d quit 
]“ instead of trying to kill us both, I’d have 
had a prisoner in my hands. I need him, 
1 for several reasons. I’m going down 
U below!” 

r v 5' Manning was alive, but going fast. His 

’V eyes burned furiously as he saw Cavanaugh 
1 bending over him. “Anything I can do, 
, Manning, to make things easier? Any 
message?” Cavanaugh straightened the 
a dying man out and eased his position, 
tne <iq 0 tQ j^ll, Cavanaugh! I should have 
*? e ’| killed the dame. That’s what happens 
)! . S J when you’re tender hearted. I’d have been 
jy f free to spend the money. Reach in and get 
i it—my money!” Gently Cavanaugh re- 

01 moved the roll of bills. Manning clutched 
lv ' them; then, as a wave surged in, with a 
a last effort he hurled the roll into the sea. 
21 It vanished in the crest of the backwash. 
scl “Nobody can spend my money!” he pant- 
ed. He lapsed into momentary uncon- 
> sciousness, then rallied. “I want to get 
ls Langley. That’s Langley’s money I threw 
away. He paid it to me. Hunt up Bong 
m Yip at the cannery. Make him talk. Make 

5 him!” 

It is a legal rule that a death bed con¬ 
fession is good evidence and worthy of be¬ 
lief, the theory being that even the worst 
^ of men are sobered by the approach of 
death and want to cross the divide into the 
unknown—clean. It came upon Manning 
suddenly; hate died from his eyes and an 
* eager light came. “I’m going this time. 

Luck’s deserted me. Kalla Packing never 
fails to wipe out competition. They counted 
on Langley, but wasn’t sure. So they hired 
v me. I tried to wreck the Sunset off Uni- 
mak, and the Chink found it out. I knifed 
him at your door. S’long, Cavanaugh.” 
}} The effort to get the last few words out 
:> was too much. Manning collapsed. 

“Who’s Carter Turner?” Cavanaugh 
I spoke slowly, distinctly, then repeated. 
I “Who’s Carter Turner?” 

“A damned fool!” Manning gasped, and 
I died. 

C AVANAUGH remained by the body a 
half-hour to assure himself the man 
was really dead, then he and Edna, be- 
tween them, buried the body. He had 
managed to wrap Manning in a section of 
canvas before she came down, however. 


With this duty performed, they set about 
seeking means of escape. Manning’s dory 
had been smashed while he was climbing 
the cliff—due to his carelessness in making 
it secure. It was beyond hope of repair. 

Edna pointed to the bidarka, bobbing 
about the lagoon, half-afloat. “I’m going 
to get it!” she declared. 

Cavanaugh shook his head. “The water 
is too cold. Wait; perhaps tomorrow I can 
make it out there, if my arm isn’t too stiff.’ 

She shook her head as vigorously as he 
had done. “We can’t wait. It seems in 
good condition, now. If we delay it may 
be smashed, and with it our last hope of 
escape until something else comes along.” 

“But I can’t paddle one of the things. 
They’re tricky as the deuce to a novice. It 
requires unusual skill and lots of practice,” 
he protested. 

“I have some skill and lots of practice. 
It was the only way I occupied my time 
last summer. Go up and stir up the fire. 
I’ll salvage the bidarka.” 

She shoved a plank into the lagoon, 
seated herself on it and commenced to 
paddle out, using a board. He waited until 
assured she was in no danger of slipping 
off, then climbed the cliff and dragged sev¬ 
eral chunks of wood onto the fire. It was 
blazing brightly when she joined him. She 
was wet to the waist, but the bidarka lay 
above high water mark on a bit of beach 
in good condition. As they dried out they 
discussed the situation. Several miles of 
water lay between them and the mainland. 

“I’ve paddled that far alone, Hayden, 
but not with two. The peculiar way of 
sitting cramps the legs, and a white person 
can not stand much of it, but I know I 
can make it.” 

“You’re boss in this instance. I don’t 
know a blamed thing about them, but I’ve 
confidence in your judgment. It is essen¬ 
tial that we reach the Sunset as soon as 
possible. Somehow I’ve always felt Bene¬ 
dict was right deep down despite his asso¬ 
ciations, but we can’t go too much on that. 
He’s in command. And there is no telling 
what Langley will do. He paid Manning 
to keep you away. That suggests that you 
should be there. Perhaps he’s ready with 
his injunction.” 

“Then let’s chance the bidarka!” 

“I’m on!” 

From the cliffs she mapped out a course 
through the reef. The tide would soon be 
high, and there was less white water and 
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fewer black rocks with cruel fangs waiting 
just below the surface. They took several 
cans of the corned beef as an emergency 
ration, then made their way to the frail 
skin craft. 

“Hayden,” she said seriously, “you have 
got to trust a woman as you never have 
trusted before.” 

A bitter smile flashed across his face, but 
she did not notice it. “I’m willing—when 
I can pick my woman. What’s the order, 
Skipper? I’m passenger this time.” 

“You’re worse than that, Hayden, you’re 
ballast. We’ll get it into the water first, 
and I’ll steady it while you crawl through 
the hatch. I’m afraid to attempt it with 
you sitting up, you’re so big and heavy. 
You must crawl down until you’re out of 
sight, squirming as best you can, then I’ll 
cover the hatch. Then pray, and I’ll pad¬ 
dle. If the thing turns over I think I can 
right it—I’ve done it twice alone.” 

Cavanaugh squeezed his bulk through 
the hatch until his face was staring through 
it at the sky. He felt as if he were in his 
coffin. Perhaps he was. Certainly if the 
thing capsized he would be drowned long 
before he could squirm out. He was rely¬ 
ing entirely on Edna’s coolness and judg¬ 
ment. Well, he had relied on that before, 
and not found her wanting. 

Edna smiled, a very serious, thoughtful 
smile as she covered the hatch with can¬ 
vas and secured it. Now that the moment 
was at hand, she dreaded it. Then she 
took her own seat and shoved off, gliding 
smoothly across the lagoon, then into the 
surging sea and white water of the reef. 

Cavanaugh’s muffled voice came to her 
from below. “The ballast is riding fine, 
Edna!” 

Just the same the air was getting foul, 
and they were barely under way. Cava¬ 
naugh wondered just how much of a warn¬ 
ing one received before one actually 
smothered. 

CHAPTER XI 

ENJOINED 

M inerva lockwood’S quick 

response perhaps did not save 
Single Benedict’s life, but he 
firmly believed it did. The life belt plunged 
into the water beside him, and he grasped 
it. She towed him to the gangway, where 
Langley awaited with a pair of handcuffs. 


Seeing the man was ready to renew f smo 
fight, Langley called two of his men frcfflcam 
the launch, and Benedict did not have ibeei 
chance. He was ironed and dumpJaide 
unceremoniously into the craft. “Don|pra< 
worry, Dan,” Mrs. Lockwood called. “Is as 1 
keep things going here.” not 

“You will, eh?” sneered LangleJ pac 
“That’s contempt of court, too. Conri 1 
along!” He hustled the startled matro m a 
down the gangway and seated her besid’j W e 
the dripping Benedict. “Now if there ail it 
any more of you who think they’re bigge La 
than the United States of America, jus 
ignore that injunction and see just hov; 
big you really are.” He glanced around th 
Several Chinamen were peering down am 
a few of the whites. The fishermen wen 
in their boats for the most part. Langle; l 
left a copy of the injunction posted when ^ 
all could see when they returned. He alsc a 
passed the word that while they were en a 
joined from operating the Sunset it was $ r 
not necessary to let the fish spoil, and the y i 
Kalla Packing Company would be good r 
enough to take the different catches at the ■■■) j 
usual figure. Then he headed for the can- | 
nery. 

The hum of machinery in the Sunst: \ • 
ceased, and for the first time since the'-l 
Red run began she was silent. Uncertainty || 
ruled for an hour or so, then the men gath¬ 
ered in knots and the inevitable “game 
started. Down in the Chinese quarters | 
they played games of their own. Like the 1 
whites, they were putting in time until I 
something happened. 

At his cannery Langley waited for the | 
Sunset fishermen to appear with laden 
boats, but none came. “Let ’em keep their 
fish, if they want to,” he growled. “They’ve $ 
quit, and we’re getting more for a change. 

I’m satisfied.” 

This state of affairs continued for two a 
days, then a bidarka rounded the point, 
close inshore, and came slowly down the ^ 
bay. The crew of the Sunset gathered at ( 
the rail and watched its progress. A sud¬ 
den cheer from the American Legion men. 

“Good girl!” yelled a voice. 

The good girl smiled, but did not relax 
her caution. Eager hands grasped and 
steadied the raft as she squirmed out. 
Then the other hatch stirred slightly, lifted 
and Cavanaugh’s perspiring and unshaved 
face peered forth. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, and he 
meant it literally. “Ive blamed near 
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:w t smothered. We’ve been at this two days, 

I frc camping and resting and eating corned 
iave beef.” The unusual treatment had not 

aided his arm. It was helpless for all 
practical purposes, though not quite as sore 
as the day it was dislocated. Cavanaugh 
noticed the silence. “Why aren’t you 
^ e ! packing? Where’s Benedict?” 

Lon M “We’re enjoined, sir!” answered the 
atro mate. “Benedict and Mrs. Lockwood 
' esic were arrested for contempt of court, but 
? ar : it looked to me more like contempt of 
‘8§ e Langley.” 

J U5 P “Langley?” 

hot’ * “Yes, wearing a marshal’s shield and 
urKjl the authority behind it.” 
aiK.-i: “All right, let’s see how much authority 
' ven he really has. You men set out at once. 
S ■- Don’t say anything about my return, men. 
ll ~ rf ' We’ll see what happens, but if he or his 
:l men attempt to interfere just tell them you 

en are ordered to go to w T ork. I’ll take all 

ffas 'j responsibility.” All they needed was 
, leadership and they were willing to do the 
rest. “I am a law-abiding citizen, Edna, 
“ e , but I’m not going to obey that injunction, 

II because it’s an unfair move.” 

“It may mean imprisonment,” she 
[f‘ warned him. 

ae ’v “I can serve time in jail with the utmost 
^ cheerfulness if I know the holds of the 

" Sunset are filled with packed Reds. 

You’re a brick, Edna, the way you handled 
r that bidarka. Several times I knew you 
1 were having your troubles—could tell it 
by the motion of the craft—but you pulled 
through. Getting back here is entirely due 
e to your efforts.” His admiration was sin- 

1 cere. They had been through a lot to- 

'gether during the last few days, and as a 
result had unconsciously been brought 
, closer than years of casual acquaintance- 
’' ship would have done. Development of 
- team work, respect for one another’s ability 
would do much for their future as business 
associates, if nothing more. 

T HE news of the return of the Sunset’s 
fishermen to the scene of the red 
| hordes was quickly sent to Langley. It 
; :ould mean but one thing. Cavanaugh was 
' oack. He delayed a day' before acting, 
lowever, for he had learned by radio that a 
1 Toast Guard cutter was expected. There 
vas considerably more authority in a cutter 
and a greater sense of security than in the 
ieputy marshal’s shield that he wore. 

The cutter slipped quietly into the bay on 


the second day following Cavanaugh’s re¬ 
turn. Langley did not wait for her to 
drop anchor, but hurried away in his 
launch to the Sunset. He was prepared to 
start something now. He only hoped that 
Cavanaugh would start something. Three 
husky citizens of doubtful repute accom¬ 
panied him as a guard. They were all 
armed. 

Cavanaugh saw them coming. “You are 
supposed to be in Manning’s hands, Edna,” 
he said, “so keep out of sight!” The girl 
nodded, but watched the affair from her 
window. 

Langley stalked aboard, a self-confident 
individual with drawn weapon and gleam¬ 
ing shield. “Who ordered these" men to 
work?” he demanded. 

“I did!” 

“Didn’t you see that notice posted over 
there?” 

“Yep! But Reds are running, Langley, 
and when Reds run you can’t pay much 
attention to notices.” Cavanaugh’s sugges¬ 
tion of a smile vanished. “What are you 
going to do about it? I see you waited 
until a Coast Guard cutter dropped in.” 

“I’m going to arrest you for contempt 
of court. I’m going to do more; I’m going 
to arrest every man aboard this ship on 
the same charge. The commissioner is 
aboard the cutter, and Wallace is arrang¬ 
ing for a hearing a week from today.” 

“And we’re tied up in the meantime. All 
right, Jack!” Cavanaugh’s voice was raised 
slightly. “Let him have it!” At the same 
instant Cavanaugh leaped behind a door. 
From a place of concealment a jet of sea 
water shot, backed by all the force the 
pumps could get on one nozzle. It caught 
Langley square in the stomach and he col¬ 
lapsed with a grunt; it sluiced his auto¬ 
matic down the deck and overboard; then 
it aided Langley’s men in their mad rush 
down the gangway, and all but swamped 
their craft. Two men rushed out and 
caught Langley as he regained his feet. 

“Somebody’s going to pay and pay like 
hell for this!” he shouted. The chill of 
the water left him chattering. 

“A number of us have been drenched 
on account of you, and we gave you a 
taste of your own medicine, Langley. Be¬ 
sides, it was one way of disarming you 
and your men without bloodshed. You’re 
to remain aboard a prisoner until I see 
fit to turn you over to the Coast Guard 
cutter. Miss Geary, step here, please!” 
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Edna stepped into view. 

“Edna!” exclaimed Langley, and his 
face told more than any words that might 
have slipped through his closely guarded 
lips. “Manning double-crossed me!” 

“Manning is dead, Langley, but before 
he died he told many things, many things 
that I listened to, and the most important 
of which Miss Geary heard—words he saw 
fit to utter when he knew he was dying. 
That’s why I have taken it upon myself to 
make you prisoner.” 

Cavanaugh said no more. He realized 
the uncertainty would break the other 
down. There had been much in Langley’s 
life that would not stand the test of a 
jury trial. How much had Manning found 
out; how much proof had he; how much 
had he told? In the grip of two deck 
hands Langley was led below. Slowly de¬ 
fiance of the other returned. 

“I’ll tell you one thing, Cavanaugh— 
you think you’ve got me. Maybe you 
have, maybe you haven’t. But you’ve lost 
the thing you were striving for most. You 
lost your girl back in Seattle, and I broke 
it on you just enough to spoil your pack 
by several thousand cases. You don’t be¬ 
lieve it, but the run’s about over. It’s a 
short run, and only those who’ve money 
behind can pull through. Wait until Car¬ 
ter Turner starts in—wait!” 

“Who’s Carter Turner?” 

“Judge Keene’s confidential man. The 
judge got fat off your father, and now 
he’s fattening off you. Cheerful news, 
isn’t it, but I’ve known it right along. It’s 
been a three-cornered fight between Keene, 
Kalla Packing and Cavanaugh-Geary. The 
dark horse won. He sent Manning aboard, 
then found Manning wanted to job him 
and ordered his discharge. He was play¬ 
ing the game I tried to play, and come 
mighty near getting away with it. Now 
think of that, and maybe you won’t think 
so much about me.” 

“I’ll think of that in due time, Langley, 
but right now I’m going ashore and get 
acquainted with Bong Yip—he’ll talk, ac¬ 
cording to Manning.” 

The effect of his words and the China¬ 
man’s name was startling. Defiance van¬ 
ished and a man stripped of courage cow¬ 
ered before him. Manning, though dead, 
had gained the revenge he sought—re¬ 
venge for some affair known perhaps only 
to the two of them. Perhaps Bong Yip 
knew? 


A ND to Bong Yip Cavanaugh hurried 
. never in his life had Cavanaugh en g ( 
countered a man who knew less—appar ,;i 
ently. The Chinese shook his head sol- 
emnly at direct questions, and cleverly ex- 
tricated himself from Cavanaugh’s verba: jj, 
traps. Eventually Cavanaugh gave it up A 
for more pressing things of the moment % 
Mrs. Lockwood was comfortable and ^ 
indignant. She demanded an instair 
trial. She wanted to be taken instanth \ 
to Langley and confront him in court. Sin ; 
gle was uncomfortable and fighting mad 
He wanted to confront Langley, but not J 
in court, preferably in some quiet alley. < 
The pair felt better when they learned |J 
the man was a prisoner aboard the Sunset . 
On Cavanaugh’s rather sharp demand they j ] 
were released. A surly clerk in the gen¬ 
eral store gave Cavanaugh a packet of a 
mail the Coast Guard cutter had brought $ 
in. It was later by several weeks than 
anything they had received, having come | 
from Seattle direct. 

The four were in the act of boarding \ 
the launch when a hearty shout greeted * 
them. “Things sure are happening now,” 
exclaimed Edna. “That’s Gibbon, the <5 
marshal! ” 

Cavanaugh had met him once before ' 
in another part of Alaska, in addition to d; 
a short chat aboard the Sunset soon after 
arrival. He was accompanied by a negro, 
obviously a prisoner, but not handcuffed. 
Gibbon shook hands. 

“Had quite a chase for this boy, Cav¬ 
anaugh, but caught him at last. Poor 
devil! Not so badly scared now are you, 
Sam? He’s the one who killed the Mexi¬ 
can, Jose, and I’m half-convinced it was 
some frame-up on Langley’s part. I’m 
going to question him.” 

“He’s a prisoner aboard the Sunset. I 
was going to turn him over to the Coast 
Guard, but now you’re back you can have 
him.” 

“What charge?” 

“Nothing definite that’ll stand the test 
of a trial, but we’ll talk it over, pick up 
some loose ends and go to it. It’s a long 
story, Gibbon, I’ll tell you later,” answered 
Cavanaugh. 

“I’ll be out in the morning. Sam and 
I have had a tough trip today. Come on, 
boy, I’ll have to lock you up, but I’m be¬ 
lieving your story of self-defense, so don’t 
worry. See you in the morning Cava¬ 
naugh, when I come for Langley.” 
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“By the way, Gibbon, do you know 
Bong Yip?” 

“Sure do. Now don’t ask me to make 
him talk. It can’t be done. I’ve tried 
it. He’s loyal to Langley, too. Used to 
be his valet or something in the States.” 

CHAPTER XII 


SOUTHWARD Ho! 

A BOARD the Sunset they were still 
packing steadily, though Cavanaugh 
knew the light run was practically 
over. Thanks, however, to the location 
of their site, they would be packing as 
°t. long as any cannery in the region. He or- 
^ 3 ' derecl a good meal sent down to his prisoner, 
n- then Edna took a seat beside him, and they 
af went through the mail. They took up 
it papers and magazines last, 
n ji “Hello, what’s this? Somebody’s mailed 
te me a paper. Would you mind opening it, 
Edna. The shoulder won’t stand long 
g swings such as opening newspaper pages.” 
i C She spread the paper, a Sunday edition, 
out flat and turned page after page, scan¬ 
ning the headlines closely. “False alarm, 
I guess,” she said. “We’re down to class¬ 
ified, auto section, society and sports.” 

The first page of the society section stared 
up at them; a full-page photograph of a 
beautiful woman—except for the weakness 
about the mouth. 

“Oh! ” A soft exclamation escaped Edna. 
To herself she whispered, “My poor boy! 
After all he has gone through, and now 
this!” She heard him read slowly, “Mrs. 
Ramos Walsh, nee Marie Heath, a recent 
bride.” 

Edna started to leave, for in this moment 
he would wish to be alone. Cavanaugh’s 
hand caught hers and drew her back. “Old 
dad knew better than I,” he said aloud. 
‘Well, Marie, may all the good fortune and 
happiness be yours; and that comes right 
from the heart of one who once cared a lot 
gl for you.” 

“And you didn’t know, Hayden. Is this 
he way she broke the news to you?” 

“Oh, no, she was square enough about 
it. She sent me word, a letter Langley de- 
Vi livered while I was in jail that time. ’ She 
§ did not seem to have much hope of my 
$ making a go of this. She predicted a long, 
| uphill struggle and—lack of confidence hurt 
more than anything else. I can stand the 
\ thought that she was the reason I was left 



out of the will except for the ship. That 
is all right, too, for it put me to a test I 
rather welcomed. In a way we’ve made 
good together, Edna, but the future is in 
the laps of the gods. It’s in old Carter 
Turner’s power to put us out of business 
when we return, unless we have the cash 
to meet his note. That’s Judge Keene’s 
game, working through him.” 

They were silent, thinking of the strug¬ 
gles they had gone through together; each 
with full confidence in the other. It sud¬ 
denly occurred to Cavanaugh that it would 
seem strange not to have Edna near him 
when problems came up in the future. His 
feeling toward her lacked the mad fascina¬ 
tion he had had for Marie. It was deeper, 
finer, a beautiful thing even amid the prop¬ 
erties of such a stage as a cannery vessel. 
His heart ruled him now, absolutely. 

“Edna!” 

She seemed startled at his tone, and a 
shyness gripped her. The grip on her hand 
that he had retained since stopping her 
became firmer, gentler. “Yes, Hayden!” 
she whispered, for her mind had been trav¬ 
eling with his over the exciting days of the 
past two weeks. 

“Let’s go ahead with this thing together 
—life itself, I mean, not merely this, the 
first incident of our life. It mustn’t stop 
here; if—if you can care for me—a little.” 

A twinge in his shoulder prevented the 
use of his left arm in a situation that prop¬ 
erly requires the use of both. They were 
smiling into each other’s eyes as they had 
smiled many times during the past few 
weeks, but this time it was over a personal 
problem they alone had solved. 

Mrs. Lockwood entered, gasped and 
backed out. “What’s the meaning of that?” 
she exclaimed. “Why, what’ll Marie Heath 
say? Edna, how could she, and right under 
my eyes, too, and I never suspected.” 

“It means,” replied Single, “that I knew 
what I was talking about w’hen I said 
women usually come north single and go 
back married. I don’t say they come North 
for husbands, though it does seem to me— 
yes, back in their minds that’s what they 
come for.” Single was getting harsh once 
more. Mrs. Lockwood leaped to the de¬ 
fense of her sex, and thereby committed a 
tactical blunder. 

“Where’s the husband you were going 
to get me, Single?” she demanded. “I didn’t 
come up here for one,, but if I had—well. 
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you failed miserably, and you’ve mighty 
little time left to get him.” 

“I’m not going to get him, Minerva,” 
he said in a voice he himself did not recog¬ 
nize. “I’m going to take you myself!” He 
was amazed at his courage, and so was 
she. She was even more amazed when he 
gathered her into his arms, and so was he. 

“Oh, Single,” she gasped, “I must have 
time to think!” 

He pressed the pursuit feverishly, so gol 
darned happy he felt like cheering! “Don’t 
think, Minerva, don’t—you might not have 
me!” 

She gave up the struggle. “I won’t, Sin¬ 
gle!” 

“Won’t have me!” he cried. 

“Won’t think!” she whispered. He felt 
capable of tackling the world singlehanded. 
It was incredible that such an ordinary thing 
as a woman could mean so much to a man. 
Why, there were millions of them about, 
and he had never discovered it before. 

The softness of night belongs to lovers 
and twilight was late, but they strolled on 
deck until Cavanaugh found a bench and 
lugged up with his good arm. Then the 
four sat beneath the stars and mutually con¬ 
fessed. 

In his cell below decks Langley took on 
renewed hope. As Cavanaugh had done 
on a similar occasion, he stared at the bars 
of his cell door speculatively. He rum¬ 
maged about his bimk for something in the 
nature of a lever, for he had much to gain 
by trying, and nothing to lose. A hack 
saw and blades tumbled out. His aston¬ 
ishment was momentary, and followed by 
caution. Someone, Manning perhaps, with 
a view to possible imprisonment in that 
same cell, had prepared for escape by se¬ 
creting the saw and blades. Langley lost 
no time, but fell to work, knowing his time 
was limited. When he had severed three 
of the bars he left them in place, and lay 
down on the bunk to await darkness. “Bong 
Yip’s got to die,” he muttered, “and I got 
to cover up my tracks some way. Then I 
got to get down to that island. They buried 
Manning’s body there, and it must have 
the money on it, yet. After that-” 

L ANGLEY squirmed through the cell 
door; a desperate man who thought 
only of freedom, ready to kill to gain it. 

His hand gripped a spanner he had picked 
up some distance from the door. In the 
darkness he slunk on deck, peering around 


swiftly At the port gangway the bidarktioi 
rode lightly on the water—inviting him Uexp 
enter and flee with no more sound than ‘ 
the light dipping of paddle. ba< 

He had been in one of the skin craft oncthei 
before, the bay was calm and the shore de: 

not far away. He cast off, his hand leav_; 

mg the gangway reluctantly. Then intelnoi 
the night. In the distance the drumming w 
of a motor boat came across the waters am 
She was moving swiftly toward the Sunset. , 
The man in the bidarka paddled furiously * 
The moon drifted lazily from behind a cloiic O 
and flooded the waters with the silvery the 
light of mystery, outlining the oncomitv cas 
launch and the black skin craft. The launch * 
thundered by, leaving a curling wake astern •j ] 
that spread fanlike toward the bidarka and sm 
the open bay. The skin craft rolled vie as 
lently, then capsized. he 

“What’s that weird cry?” Edna’s voice W' 
was hushed. The men leaped to their feet, wii 
Cavanaugh caught sight of the bidarka, and pre 
saw the water churn amidships frantically “hip 
as something beneath fought to right it. 'he 
Once, twice, thrice a hand broke the surface me 
then the craft remained still, drifting, bot lin 
tom up. sec 

Cavanaugh and Benedict in a dory ar in£ 
rived almost as soon as the launch. They the 
righted the bidarka and pulled a sodden jWl 
body aboard. foi 

“Langley!” exclaimed Gibbon. “I was | 
coming to get him; afraid he might have Ju 
friends aboard the Sunset and make his |go: 
escape. If we had a pulmotor at the can- th< 
nery we might revive him. Several have sug- pu 
gested it, but he refused to spend the money, bei 
Better come along. I’m curious to know ad 
the effect this will have on Bong Yip!” Mi 

Gibbon led the Oriental into the room do 
where Langley lay. Horror leaped into 
Yip’s eyes, then relief, and he broke into a the 
torrent of dialect, once advancing toward an 

the body threateningly. 

“What does he say?” inquired Gibbon of wc 
another Chinaman who spoke good Eng 
lish. ° to 

“He says a very bad man has come to his 

end. Langley killed Indian girl on tundra _ 

two years ago, and Yip saw him. He’s 
threatened to kill him ever since. Langlev ‘V; 
told Jose to kill Sam, but Yip saw it, and i 
Sam killed Jose and Langley watched.” 

“That confirms Sam’s story!” said Gib¬ 
bon. 

“How about Manning? Why did he hate 
Langley?” inquired Cavanaugh. The ques- L 
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darkition was repeated, and followed by a long 
am tfxplanation. 

that; “Langley marry Manning’s sister; she get 
bad lungs up here; Langley wouldn’t send 
one her out until too late. When pretty near 
shondead he send her out on sailboat—too slow 
leav —she die. Manning very bad man, too, but 
intc not so bad as Langley.” 
m * n t3 “About a stand off!” said Cavanaugh, 
iters and Gibbon confirmed the opinion. 
nsel | 

uslv QIX weeks later the Sunset left Kodiak 
louc kj Island astern. In her holds were twelve 
very thousand cases of Reds and fifteen thousand 
ning cases of humpies. 

inch “Southward, ho! ” cried Cavanaugh gaily, 
tern Edna looked up from her books and 
and smiled. He slipped his arm about her waist 
vio- as if it belonged there. “How do we stand?” 
he queried. 

sice “If we had started out free and clear 
eet. with all debts paid we could say we had a 
unprofitable season, but as it is—well, it is 
illy * up to Mr. Carter Turner. If he forecloses, 
it. he’ll have to do it, unless you can raise the 
ice money elsewhere. If the same old forces 
ot- line up, and they are likely to when they 
see a chance to crush us, I’m afraid borrow¬ 
er ing will be hard. Perhaps our fight against 
ey the Kalla people will have a salutary effect, 
en Who knows? but the main thing is we 
fought and won our first battle.” 
as “That’s the main thing; now for old 
ve Judge Keene, who’s back of Turner. That’s 
lis going to be a different battle. We can’t get 
i- the cuss into the open and take a shot or 
g- punch like we could the others. He sits 
y. behind his desk and smiles and gives good 
iv advice and keeps out of harm’s way. 

Money and the law of business and finance 
n does the rest.” 

o To their disgust Carter Turner was on 
a the dock to greet them. “Did Manning do 
1 any great damage?” he inquired earnestly. 

“Not much, but he’s dead, so don’t 
f worry!” replied Cavanaugh dryly. 

“I trust the season’s pack was sufficient 
to pay off the note, sir!” 

“We trusted the same thing, but the note 


isn’t due for a week yet. See you later!” 

“Judge Keene wishes to see you imme¬ 
diately.” 

“Tell him I’ll be up this afternoon.” Then 
to Edna he added, “Might as well see the 
old cuss and get it over with. You’re com¬ 
ing along, too.” 

“I’m really sorry about Manning; he 
came to me highly recommended,” and Mr. 
Carter Turner moved down the dock fussily. 

Judge Keene beamed. “I hold a note 
against you which I expect you to pay 
promptly, Hayden, as I need the money. 
I’m also ready to turn the balance of your 
father’s estate over to you!” 

“Huh!” gasped Cavanaugh. “Huh?” 

“It was always your father’s proud boast 
that he never judged a man or a woman 
wrongly, but he was scared to death for 
fear he would. That’s why he fixed up the 
will that way, to give Marie a square deal 
in case he’d sized her up wrong. Well— 
ahem—the old gentleman certainly was a 
judge of human nature. I’ve ordered the 
old home fixed up, for I figured you would 
be needing it, eh? You young rascal! ” 

“But, Judge, the note you hold against 
me, why—?” 

“My instructions were not to advance 
you any money from the estate, but there 
was nothing in that to prevent me advanc¬ 
ing you money on my own account. I 
wanted you to have your chance. Hence 
Carter Turner.” 

“Hang it, Judge, I’ve misjudged you. I 
thought you were a mortal enemy.” 

“I know it, and I forgive you. Let that 
be a lesson, young man, never to jump at 
conclusions. I won’t detain you longer, but 
tomorrow come in and—” 

“Pay that note. You bet I will!” 

“When’s the wedding? I’ve decided to 
kiss the bride.” 

“There’ll be two of ’em to kiss, Judge, 
and say, you’re about the only man in the 
lot that didn’t have a spy planted aboard.” 

“Yes I did, Hayden, and a good one— 
Single Benedict.” 


• WE RECOMMEND 

DOUBLE ACTION WESTERN PSfEfflia 

A COMPLETE 75,000 WORD NOVEL 

JBy CLARENCE E. MULFORD 



INTO THE FROZEN NORTH THE DESPERATE TRAIL WAS TO LEAD 
SERGEANT KEANE OF THE MOUNTED; INTO A NORTH MORE PERU OUS 
THAN THAT SEASONED MANTRACKER HAD EVER BEFORE KNOWN 
AND WHEN HE REACHED THE LAST DESOLATE OUTPOST OF THE LA 
RUE GANG, HE FOUND THAT THE TREACHEROUS MUSKEG HID A 
SECRET FAR BEYOND EVEN HIS IMAGININGS AS HE HAD PURSUED HIS 
DANGER-HAUNTED PATROL. 


CHAPTER I 

B ECAUSE he was now well into La 
Rue’s country, even though La Rue’s 
gang was dispersed, and the famous 
outlaw himself a prisoner, Sergeant Dan 
Keane of the Royal Mounted was prudent 
enough to avoid the smoother surface of 
the river ice, and broke trail for his dogs 


over the higher, open ground. The snorjj 
was not yet deep enough for smooth go-1 
ing, here and there a few red leaves stilljhi 
clung to the boughs of the stunted map lehr; 
along the course of the river, and there# 
were still shriveled blueberries upon tbeof 
bushes. But Sergeant Keane thought too]! 
much of the importance of his mission tofrc 
wish to have his name added to the list ofK< 


: _ 


• 









tilithose marked “missing,” that long and hon- 
lesbrable roll of members of the Royal 
i Mounted, whose fate is the eternal secret 
of the tundra and the forest. 
oo£ And this region, twelve days’ traveling 
tofrom the Mackenzie River station, where 
oiKeane had requisitioned his dogs and 
sleigh, was distinctly within the territory 


of La Rue. The ferocity, cunning and re¬ 
sourcefulness of the leader of the crim¬ 
inal organization that had spread terror 
through the North was still a legend among 
the Indians; their hidden cache of plun¬ 
dered fur, estimated to value several hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars, was still undiscov¬ 
ered. And for the sake of Corporal La- 
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fontaine Dan Keane could afford to take miles by five, lies one of the most desolagfl 
no chances. districts in the world. 


He was too expert a man-hunter for 
that. Divisional headquarters was worried 
about the non-appearance of Lafontaine 
with his prisoner. In early summer Lafon¬ 
taine had got a message through, to the 
effect that he had trapped Alphonse La 
Rue at the head of the Little Fish, which 
runs into the Great Bear north of Lake 
Ste. Therese. 

It is a desolate region of marsh and 
muskeg, known only to the Indians, and 
probably never yet crossed even by the 
police on their patrols. But Lafontaine— 
little Lafontaine, the expert—had cor¬ 
nered La Rue there, arrested him, sent 
down the news, and—failed to appear. 

W HEN September came, and there 
was still no word of Lafontaine and 
his prisoner at any of the Mackenzie River 
stations, Keane had been picked to go up 
and find out what the trouble was. Lafon¬ 
taine had mentioned scurvy, and the au¬ 
thorities were worried. Keane did not 
know Lafontaine, who was from another 
divisional post, but his seven years of serv¬ 
ice had made him, in the opinion of his 
superiors, second only to Lafontaine as an 
expert man-tracker. 

And there was a tag to the job that Dan 
Keane loathed with all his heart. He was 
under orders to arrest a woman—La Rue’s 
wife. 

The nastiest job that could be given a 
policeman! But it had to be done, even to 
the bringing of her in in handcuffs, for 
Jehane La Rue was wanted as badly as 
her husband for that matter of the murder 
of Corporal Anderson two years before. 
Anderson, too, had cornered La Rue, but 
Jehane had stolen in and knifed him while 
he slept, and La Rue had gone at large 
again. 

Dan’s one consolation was that, with 
La Rue and Corporal Lafontaine, the four 
would form a sort of family party on their 
way south. Certainly Jehane La Rue would 
be adequately chaperoned. Nevertheless, 
this part of his mission quite spoiled Dan’s 
pleasure in the other part. 

From the higher ground on which he 
was traveling, Dan could see the outlines 
of Barrier Mountains to the eastward, and 
the foothills of the Franklin Range to the 
west. Between these two ranges, covering 
a territory approximately two hundred 


There the drainage from the Great Ski* 
and the Great Bear, both immense body! 
of water, held in by the mountain rangi J 
seeps through a ramification of lakes a59 
streams into a vast swamp or muskeg 
has never been plumbed. It is the hotter? 
of a bowl, thousands of square miles 9 
unfathomable muck that never freezEa 
save in the coldest weather; dotted . 
quickmud, and shunned as a death-trf|| 
even by the beasts of the tundras. 

As Dan watched, he saw the crests ||8 
the Franklin disappear. The pale afeJ 
noon sun vanished behind the clouds abcSd 
the horizon. Across the illimitable distar, 
the bowl toward which Dan had been (jjg 
scending throughout the day, a unifos^j 
grayness was extending like a moving v ’ j 
“Dirty weather,” Dan reflected. “I lac 
that will mean plenty of snow, and bet. ai] 
traveling.” h e 

He looked about him to take in t j 
locale. He had left the northern limit Q 
forest well behind, but there was plenSj 
of dw arf wood along the course of the riv-- 
parallel to which he had been moving, atjS 
he selected a camping spot about a quar; 
of a mile ahead, where a patch of willtKj- 
brush would at once furnish him with w e 
and act as a windbreak. „ e 

The storm came up with the usual swig 
ness of that latitude. Before Dan k 
reached the camping-ground that he hjA 
selected, the dogs and he were battli; , 
against a furious gale, sweeping down u 
checked from the Arctic, and the sno? tc 
flakes were already being whirled alo*®? 
like leaves before the blasts of autumn. J 1 ' 
It was with difficulty that Dan was affl 
to drive the dogs into the face of th^i 
wind, and he was heartily glad of the co: I 
parative shelter afforded by the willcjSj 
scrub, a little distance above the river. • 
He threw their rations of fish to the doc4g 
and set up the little tent that he 
brought with him. He broke ice and drnl 
water from the stream, the snow beifl 
still too light to provide an adequate sum 
ply, and soon had a fire started with bircH 
bark and fed with dead willow twigs, afl 
his kettle boiling over it. Bacon and coffejffi 
and sourdough left over from the morniS 
made a meal fit for a king after the exerciH 
of the hard day’s march. By the tin|| 
Dan had eaten, night was rushing over tl v 
land, to the accompaniment of a blizzai^ 
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aat threatened to overturn the little tent 
ven in its shelter of the willows. 

Dan lit his pipe and looked out through 
he open flap, preparatory to seeking the 
eclusion of his sleeping-bag. This was to 
iis liking, to be the only human in the 
ast solitude, with his dogs snuggling nose 
1 o nose outside, and the snow pelting down, 
f le was never tired of his own company 
n the wilds. If only his mission did not 
rnbrace the arrest of Jehane La Rue I 
" r But first there was the matter of finding 
, Corporal Lafontaine. Dan wrinkled his 
prows. He had been more perturbed than 
1 le acknowledged to himself about Lafon- 
■' aine’s non-return, for the little corporal was 
c 'amous throughout the force for “getting 
1 his man” whenever the said man was to be 

Hot. 

It was known that the little Frenchman 
had declined a snug billet at Ottawa be¬ 
cause he could not give up the appeal of 
he man-chase. 


Dan was conscious of acute anxiety as 
“ o what had happened to the little cor¬ 
poral. It was not likely that he had al- 
owed La Rue to get the upper hand of 
rim. Lafontaine was too experienced a 
nan-hunter for any such thing as that. 
‘ Still, his non-return, his silence had been 
TO nexplicable. He had had the whole sum¬ 
mer in which to cover the two hundred 
vvl Tiiles between himself and the Mackenzie. 


And then there had been that reference 
•iej made to scurvy. 

Well, Dan must push on as soon as the 
M storm let up. Within a few days now he 
would be traveling along the course of the 
n Little Fish, and the mystery would be 
^cleared up. 

T HE storm was growing worse than 
ever just now. Dan closed the flap of 
" his tent and crawled into his sleeping-bag. 
He was just falling asleep when a sharp 
yelp from Miska, the leader of his team, 
, awakened him. Next moment all five dogs 
were giving tongue furiously. 
s(| l Dan sprang to his feet, shook off the 
bag, and went to the tent entrance. In spite 
of the windbreak, the ground was hidden 
under a considerable depth of snow, which 
had piled up about the tent, so that it was 
with difficulty Dan managed to force his 
way into the open. 

tl ;} The dogs were on their feet, howling, 
zai their noses pointing down toward the river. 


Dan listened, but he could hear nothing. 
He waited tensely, trying to strain his 
hearing to take in something beyond the 
howling of the storm and the whip of the 
willow branches. 

The dogs were trained beasts, and not 
subject to needless alarm. They would not 
have bayed unless there were some ma¬ 
rauder about the camp. 

Yet surely nothing was likely to be at 
large on such a night as that, unless some 
prowling wolverine. Probably it was a 
wolverine, Dan decided, which had fol¬ 
lowed his trail in the hope of obtaining 
some of the camp refuse, or of snatching a 
piece of meat. 

Again there came an outburst of excited 
baying from the animals; and now, as he 
listened again, Dan fancied that he heard 
something more than the howling of the 
gale. 

And then he heard it—unmistakably: a 
faint cry that seemed to come from far 
out in the darkness, down by the river. 
Then once more nothing but the wind. 

The cry of some hurt beast, perhaps? 
No, the cry of a human being, lost in the 
storm. Dan knew he was not mistaken on 
that point. 

Fastening his mackinaw about his neck, 
Dan pushed his way through the patch of 
willows and emerged into the open. Here 
the full fury of the blizzard struck him, 
making him breathless for the moment, and 
almost knocking him over. He drew in a 
chestful of air, and charged, head down, 
into the storm. 

Instantly he had become coated with 
ice. The dash of the sleet against his face 
was like whip-tips, and it was only with 
the utmost difficulty that he could direct 
his course at all, while in a moment the 
patch of willows had vanished into the 
dark behind him, as if it no longer existed. 

Fortunately the course lay straight down 
the slope, and was short enough for Dan 
to be able to feel his way directly toward 
it by the lie of the ground; otherwise it 
would have been sheer madness to have 
ventured even a hundred yards from his 
camp in such a storm. 

But that madness lay exactly along the 
line of his duty, and Dan braced his 
muscles to meet the wind, and fought it 
as if it had been a human adversary, until 
he found himself under the shelter of the 
slope. Here the force of the gale was less 
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violent. Dan struggled along until the 
branches of the dwarf willows and alders 
along the river bank whipped his face and 
body; and now he stopped and listened 
for the cry again, uncertain as to the di¬ 
rection from which it had come. 

He could not hear it. He shouted at the 
top of his voice, but his own cries seemed 
to be cut off instantly by the violence of 
the wind. He drew his service revolver, 
and fired it, but he could hardly hear the 
sound of the shots. The wind was blowing 
directly off the river, and it seemed im¬ 
possible that the sound could have carried 
to any one lost along its banks. Still that 
had been undeniably a human cry. And 
Dan began to beat a course up and down 
the stream over the ice, zigzagging from 
shore to shore, and selecting the more shel¬ 
tered nooks, in which it seemed possible 
that a lost person might have taken refuge. 

Yet in spite of his confidence in his 
own ears, it seemed impossible to Dan that 
there could be a human being anywhere 
within a hundred miles of him—anywhere 
nearer than Corporal Lafontaine and his 
prisoner at the head of the Little Fish. 
There was no mission, no trading post any¬ 
where nearer than the Mackenzie, and that 
was a hundred and fifty miles to the west 
of him. 

Then the idea occurred to Dan that this 
might be Lafontaine with his prisoner, try¬ 
ing to make his belated way back to civili¬ 
zation. 

And with this possibility in mind, Dan 
pursued his search as methodically as was 
possible under the circumstances, now 
along one bank of the stream, and now 
along the other, but always counting his 
paces back and forth from the point where 
he had descended the bank, and shouting 
at intervals, until he felt himself grow¬ 
ing numb from the whipping sleet. 

He stopped. Again he began to wonder 
whether he had been the victim of his im¬ 
agination; whether it was the cry of some 
animal that he had heard. 

Once more he shouted. And then, quite 
clearly, Dan heard the cry again. It came 
from a point upon the nearer bank of the 
river, and about a hundred paces down¬ 
stream. 

Instantly he began running toward the 
spot, and shouting at the top of his voice, 
while he emptied the last cartridges in his 
revolver. 


RANTICALLY he beat about, sh< » 
ing, and yet finding nothing. Not; ^ 
could now have been audible above i ers 
wind, which had reached the top notch“ e 
its infernal crescendo. Yet—there was $ 
little clump of alders that had escap' ar 
Dan’s notice. If the lost human being w 1 
had cried were not within them— e I 

He plunged into it like a bull, whippiP a1 
the stunted growth with his numbed arr a -t 
Still nothing! But wasn’t that a cracklil 
among the branches, just a little furifou 
on? -a} 

And of a sudden something seemed ° 9 
detach itself from the night—a fragme I 
of darkness, cut off from the darkness, hu 
solving itself into a moving pillar of i eir 
that bore an odd resemblance to a hun -* 31 
form. fi 

It staggered toward him, and, with a l<elt 
cry that was barely audible, dropped at Itif 
feet. I 

Dan raised it. In a moment, to lier 
amazement, he discovered that it was t> UI 
body of a woman that he was holding Wa 
his arms. lec 

o 

CHAPTER II iis 

AN INDIAN squaw, was the thouchc 
that flashed immediately through lhe 
inind—an Indian woman lost, as evt ■ 
she might pardonably be lost in a storm ro 
that. But, though the darkness was almo>u 
impenetrable, Dan quickly realized that ttF £ 
woman was no squaw. h< 

No Indian woman wore a mackinaw h>u 
neath furs that had been put together a < 
as Dan could realize at once—by a furrit™ 
Nor did Indian women wear fur caps liH a 
the one pressed down over the girl’s hail 
which was short—something still unknov# 
among Indian women except in the larg* 
settlements. 

Whoever this girl was, she was whittle 
and, apart from all the other evidences 
Dan was able to sense that fact by soul? 
process of intuition. >f 

And, finally, it was English that the giSg 
was speaking, English with just that tracl 
of an accent that told Dan her nativl 
tongue was French. »■ ft 

But when, to his amazement, Dan hear® 
his own name on the girl’s lips, he frankil 
abandoned the problem of her present# 
there as being, for the time, at any ratJ 
insoluble. >f 

She spoke Dan’s name before conscious-t 
ness had come back to her, murmuring inifl 
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jOtfiifl 

coherent phrases that Dan could not un- 
erstand. Then, seeming to realize where 
jme was, tried to free herself. 

'J “Sergeant Kane—I came to tell you—to 
arjam you that—” 

The words were barely audible to Dan as 
e placed his ear against her lips—so close 
pjaat they brushed his cheek, and he seemed 
n o be reading by their movements, 
fljj “You must turn back, or you will lose 
our life,” Dan heard again. “There is no 
fay over the swamps to where you wish 
:1 o go.” 

nej But the intense struggle to speak seemed 
,o have exhausted the little vitality that 
emained. Suddenly the girl went limp in 
mean’s arms again, and this time she did not 
tir. As her cheek touched his own, Dan 
]<elt that it was not only icy cold, but frozen 
tiff. 

All speculation as to her presence there, 
uer acquaintance with his name and the 
purpose of his journey disappeared imme- 
y liately for Dan, in the face of the urgent 
leed of getting the unconscious girl at once 
o warmth and shelter. Picking her up in 
lis arms, Dan began carrying her through 
he fringe of alders and up the slope from 
ihe river toward his camp, 
ve It was no more than three hundred yards 
] rom the river bank to the patch of willows, 
K )ut Dan had covered three miles with 
(greater ease under other conditions. With 
he weight of the girl in his arms, the gale 
j )uffeting him, and the sleet whipping his 
r ace, every step was a struggle, while the 
j £ ;now was already so deep that Dan sank 
:;ialf-way to the knee in it at every step, 
al But the camp—impenetrable as the dark¬ 
less was, Dan had thought it would be an 
gjasy matter to find it. He miscalculated, 
n spite of the experience of years. The 
tfiowling of the wind completely drowned 
my sound from the dogs, and the girl, a 
lead weight in his arms, impeded his sense 
>f direction. The slightest angle of diverg¬ 
ence, and the camp was lost. 

D AN had actually gone beyond it, and 
was stumbling on into the Barrens, 
:iwhen in a momentary lull of the wind, the 
:i;ound of a dog’s challenge some distance 
o his left stopped him. 
td He had-missed certain death by the grace 
)f a moment in the force of the hurricane, 
i -t seemed inconceivable that he could have 
plundered so badly. He turned and sought 
he direction from which the sound had 


come. Again he had miscalculated, but this 
time .on the right side. That yelp had 
seemed to come from a hundred and fifty 
yards’ distance, and little more than a score 
of paces brought Dan up short among the 
willows, to the accompaniment of the full- 
throated chorus of the pack. 

In another moment Dan could distinguish 
the outlines of the tent. He got the flap 
open, and carried the girl inside. He laid 
her down upon his sleeping-bag and tried 
to light a candle, but the violence of the 
wind, even through the canvas, made this 
impossible. It was straining against the 
ropes, and threatened every moment to be 
blown bodily away. 

That was a chance that had to be taken. 
Dan remembered that there was a little 
wood left, as well as some scraps of birch- 
bark, and in the shelter among the willows 
where he had made his fire there was still 
a little glow among the embers, fanned by 
the winds. A strip of dry bark and a hand¬ 
ful of twigs, and this time the gale was his 
ally. It caught the fresh fuel and quickly 
kindled a roaring fire. 

Dan filled the kettle with snow, waited 
till it had melted, and filled it up again. 
Then he went back into the tent. The next 
half-hour he spent in restoring the circula¬ 
tion in the girl’s face, hands and feet. It 
was no time to stand upon punctilio, and, 
though the skin still felt as icily cold to the 
touch, Dan knew, when the half-hour had 
gone—knew from the little moans of pain 
which escaped the girl’s lips—that the blood 
was beginning to circulate anew through the 
arteries. 

It was an eerie sensation, being in the 
little tent alone with a girl whose face he 
could not see. From her voice, when she 
had whispered those few words of warning 
to him upon the river bank, Dan had judged 
that she was educated—at least, no prod¬ 
uct of the river settlements. What he had 
been able to glimpse of her figure—though 
he had seen nothing of her face—had given 
him the idea that she was young. But in 
the complete darkness of the tent Dan 
could see nothing at all of her, though he 
had been engaged in reviving her for a half 
hour past. 

Romance had entered Dan’s life little 
enough, and in his younger days the white 
bird had displayed herself to him with more 
or less sullied wings. That had made him 
avoid women. None in the least approxi¬ 
mating to his early ideals had ever come 
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within his ken. And so what might have 
been a flair for romance had turned in an¬ 
other direction, into the love of the glorious 
drama of the woods and tundras in the 
changing seasons, the beauty of the wild, 
and the thrill of the man-hunt. 

Y ET, as he tried to restore the girl to 
consciousness, Dan felt the piquancy 
of the situation. The kettle was boiling 
now, and Dan had mixed tea with a little 
brandy from his tiny stock, and was trying 
to make her swallow some of the mixture. 
He replaced the woolen socks and the small 
moccasins before she revived, and the 
gloves upon the hands which, firm and 
capable though they felt, were not rough 
like a squaw’s hands, or those of a trapper’s 
wife. And when the first broken words 
came again from the girl’s lips, Dan knew 
that his estimate of her had not been a mis¬ 
taken one. 

“Is it thou, Alphonse?” she muttered in 
French. “Thou art safe? No, thou canst 
trust me. I shall never fail thee so long as 

—see that there comes no harm to-” 

She was struggling up. Dan heard a gasp 
of dismay come from her lips as she seemed 
to realize that she was in strange surround¬ 
ings, and he put his hand gently on her arm. 

“But where am I? I cannot see! Ah, 
the storm was terrible. I was lost. But 
who is it?” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Dan. “You’re 
quite safe now. I am Sergeant Dan Keane, 
of the Police.” 

She gasped, and, dark though it was, Dan 
seemed to feel the girl’s eyes fixed upon 
him. However, she ceased to struggle. 

“You—you are Sergeant Keane?” she 
whispered. “Then how—how did I get 
here? Where am I?” 

“You’re in my tent,” answered Dan. “I 
guess you got lost on the trail. I heard you 
crying out about an hour and a half ago, 
and I found you on the ice of the river, 
and carried you back here. You were badly 
frozen but you’re getting along all light 
now.” 

“Yes, I remember,” she answered in a 

whisper. “I was—looking for-” She 

checked herself abruptly. “What are you 
going to-?” 

“You mustn’t be distressed. There’s 
nothing to be afraid of.” 

“I am not afraid—for myself. I am 
afraid for—you!” 

But it was clear that her strength was 


completely exhausted. Her voice failed y s 
“You must not try to talk any more noH 
Dan interposed. “We’re both safe for ls 
night, at any rate, and you can tell l e 
about it in the morning. There was 
body with you, I suppose?” he added, rn 
“No, there was—no one. But you—vav 
are you going to do tonight?” ,t r 

“Oh, I can rustle up a bed somewi D 
outside,” Dan answered lightly. “It’s prejvi 
well sheltered among the trees, and I tl|' | 
the storm is letting up a little.” ok 

She tried to utter some sort of protestau 
that, but she was too obviously weary, jaj 
a moment she had relapsed into uncjni 
sciousness, and Dan, after listening a r Js 
ment to her regular breathing, satisfied ti^ff 
she was on the way to recovery, left l 
tent. ' ; it] 

He had spoken lightly enough, but it rye 
no joke attempting to find shelter in tl&tt 
gale, even though it did appear to be sligjjjjij 
ly diminishing in force. He made a plha 
for himself among the dogs on the lee sir] 
of the loaded sleigh, and found him; 5 
fairly well sheltered. The tarpaulin, as v r ie 
as he was able to stretch it over him, kthe 
out a modicum of the snow. But it v ‘ 
bitterly cold, the little fire had gone out i ‘ 
good now, and the only thing to do was r o 
endure it. } 01 

Dan, huddling down, passed one of |S| 
worst and coldest nights in his experiervha 
Sometime he dozed, but all the time he v ls 
conscious of revolting nerves and flesh ne.vi 
ing the breaking point. It was too cram 
even to speculate as to the presence 1 
the girl, apparently with neither dogs ran: 
sleigh. Well, he would learn the explarfie: 
tion in the morning. 5 le 

an 

CHAPTER III yo 

D AWN came at last, just when pr 
seemed as if he could bear the cihe 
no longer. It came in dull, opallai 
cent gray, with no hint of any sun in t!$$ 
overcast sky, but the snow had almohie 
ceased to fall, and the gale had blown its sh 
out into a strong wind. There was mosj 
than a foot of snow on the ground. D 

Dan scooped with stiffened fingers in tslc 
snow until he had gathered another lit: he 
store of twigs and dead branches. He ma® 
a bare patch among the trees, and, wi« : 
some more of the birchbark, managed al 
kindle a fire and put the kettle on. He haH 
some biscuit left over; that, with bacoB 
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d tea, would have to provide the morn- 
led |’s meal. 

- i'He had just got the kettle boiling, and 
lor is wondering whether he ought to go in- 
tell j e the tent and make sure that the girl 
ras jg all right, when she came out. He 
id. rned at the sound of the tent flap being 

- "■awn back, and saw her standing in the 

itrance. 

ewljDan smothered an exclamation. He had 
pi ever dreamed that she was a girl like that! 

1 til place of the frontier type that he had 
oked for, he saw—if not the girl of his 
testjuthful dreams, who had been a composite 
'y. laracter, at least one of the types that had 
™c;me to the composition of that ideal being, 
a oNot very tall, but straight as a young 
^ t’r sapling, she stood there, watching him. 
ft i little over twenty, but not much more, 
'ith the figure of youth, dark hair, gray 
it'yes that met his own; and yet there was 
i amething about the face that showed ma- 
di urity of experience rather than of years— 
P'hat was the immediate impression that the 
e ■ ;irl presented. 

ini- She came hobbling toward him, and Dan 
s' ried to give her his hand to help her, but 
. 1- he ignored it. 

t 'w“How are you feeling?” he asked, 
ut a “I’m feeling fairly well, except for the 
’as rostbites.” Yes, the slight accent was un- 
loubtedly French, but she was speaking 
'f English to Dan, probably not supposing 
ieniiat he spoke the one tongue almost as well 

- "is the other. 

ne® “You saved my life, Sergeant Keane 
and--” 

:e “It was lucky I happened along,” Dan 
3 ranswered, in a clumsy attempt to obviate 
Fiber thanks. “Won’t you sit down on the 
sleigh? The tea’s about ready. I haven’t 
any milk. We’ll talk afterward. I hope 
you’ll like my bacon.” 

Dan helped her to the sleigh. As she ap- 
m proached it, the dogs, which had watched 
ether,; growling and bristling, subsided. She 
alelaid a hand caressingly upon each of the 
shaggy heads, and the beasts fawned before 
neher. Dan gave her a tin mug of tea, but 
tsflshe would not eat anything, 
ncjf “You said there was nobody with you,” 
Dan began, “but of course you have a 
sleigh and—somebody—in the neighbor- 
itiihood?” 

ia« “I have nobody,” answered the girl. 

vii; “But—you can’t have been traveling 

1 alone, without even a pack?” 

hi* “I say that I have nobody,” she repeated 


peremptorily. “I came here to warn you. 
I know who you are, and that you are go¬ 
ing to relieve Corporal Lafontaine and take 
Monsieur La Rue back with you. But you 
are on the wrong route. There’s no way 
over the muskeg to—where you’re going. 
You’ll die in the swamps, you and your 
dogs.” 

“You seem to know a good deal about me 
and my plans,” said Dan. Instantly some¬ 
thing impersonal had sprung into their re¬ 
lationship. Dan had not even a description 
of Jehane La Rue. And yet—could it be 
possible that this girl was she? 

I T WAS not possible. She could not have 
been a member of the outlaw gang that 
had been guilty of almost every known 
crime against God and man. In the year 
during which they had been at large, before 
the rumors filtering down to Divisional 
Headquarters had resulted in the sending 
of a patrol into their territory, they had 
blazed their way through the north to the 
accompaniment of murder and rapine 
among the Indians, culminating in the mur¬ 
der of a Hudson’s Bay Company factor and 
the seizure of a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of fur. 

And ever at their head had been Alphonse 
La Rue, the craftiest, most cunning, and 
most cruel of any outlaw that ever blazed 
his trail across the wastes. 

No, this girl could not possibly be Jehane 

La Rue. And yet- 

“You have come—from somewhere—” 
Dan began slowly, “to warn me that I can¬ 
not reach my destination. Who are you 
that you should take so much trouble for a 
stranger?” 

“Never mind who I am. Suppose I am 
the wife or daughter of a trapper. Suppose 
that I happen to know, confidentially, that 
you cannot succeed. Isn’t that enough? 
The Police cannot ask impossibilities of 
their men. Turn back, and try the north¬ 
ern route, if you must, when the weather 
ig open-” 

She was confused, inventing reasons, and 
Dan felt his heart hardening. The little 
glimmer of romance that had been lit for 
him the night before had vanished. Dan 
had more than once confronted women who 
had sobbed and clung to him, pleading 
without avail for their men. 

“Perhaps,” he said with deliberate slow¬ 
ness, “perhaps you can give me news of 
Corporal Lafontaine?” 
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“I can tell you nothing. I’ve said all I 
had to say. I came to warn you.” 

“For which I’m much obliged,” answered 
Dan grimly. “But please remember that I 
am a policeman. It is my duty to do every¬ 
thing in my power to elicit the information 
I need, and with which I believe you are 
able to supply me.” 

“You mean you’re going to hold me as 
your prisoner?” cried the girl, while Miska 
raised her head and uttered a low growl, as 
if she sensed the tension in the air. 

“By no means, but naturally, if you are 
alone, I cannot leave you to go wherever 
you are going without dogs or supplies. A 
woman alone in the northland is under the 
protection of the Police. It is a part of 
my duty.” 

“Protection!” she looked at Dan, a con¬ 
temptuous smile beginning to curve her 
mouth. There was the consciousness of 
power in that smile of hers; helpless as she 
might have been the night before, Dan 
knew that he was not dealing with an in¬ 
experienced girl. 

“And so your duty requires me to be 
your traveling companion to the Great Bear 
—and perhaps show you the way across 
the muskeg?” the girl demanded. 

“There is a way, then?” countered Dan; 
and she flushed and bit her lip. He did 
not follow up his advantage. “Why is it 
necessary to speak of your being a prison¬ 
er?” he continued. “As things stand, you 
are certainly incapable of leaving me and 
continuing your journey, wherever you are 
planning to go, alone. Your feet are badly 
frostbitten. You couldn’t make more than 
a mile or two. A fresh storm may come 
up at any time. So, you see-” 

“I prefer to be frank and call things by 
their right name,” the girl retorted. 

“Then suppose you answer me two ques¬ 
tions frankly. First, your name and where 
you come from; second, whether Corporal 
Lafontaine is alive and well.” 

“I have said that I can tell you nothing.” 

“Then our positions are pretty well de¬ 
fined after all. I must tell you that I am 
now going out to pick up the trail you took 
last night, to find out all that is possible. I 
shall be back early in the afternoon. Please 
make yourself as comfortable as possible.* 

“You are insolent!” she cried, springing 
to her feet, but wincing with pain as she 
did so. “You mean to keep me your pris¬ 
oner. Very well—I suppose I cannot cross 
the snows without my snowshoes and with¬ 


out supplies. But at least I ask to t# * a 
spared a conversation of this character 'eat 
And, with an indignant gesture, she ml®® 
her way inside the tent. Dan looked af? a * n 
her until the flap had closed. He whistJl A 
softly. Then he tightened his belt a*g- 
thrust his feet into the straps of his snof a? 
shoes, and set off down the slope towaiostl 
the river. Ie 1 

now 

O NCE on the surface, he had ]irlurii 
difficulty in locating the alder pat» een 
from which he had retrieved the girl t ® 
night before. There the snow still indica:p™ 
their encounter, though a good deal rot hin 
had fallen since that time. And Dan begdgb 
a close examination of the surface, in t*f c 
endeavor to discover the tracks that t9p 
girl had made, and trace them backward, ent 
In this attempt he was completely bafilby 
For a short distance about the alders D; was 
could make out the marks of snowshot i| 
but so much snow had fallen during (the 
night that he quickly realized the attend^ 5 
must prove a failure. Still, if the girl be¬ 
come down-stream, as he imagined, theft* 
ought to be the remains of a campfire neaa| 
And for three or four miles Dan went 5 | 
and fro from bank to bank, examining boi|9 
the bed of the stream and the higher grour, T 
above, but fruitlessly. X 

In the end he had to confess himseM 
beaten. Whatever indications there migbK 
have been lay buried, like her tracks of ti 
previous night, beneath a foot of snow. t 
D an covered several more miles, hov pj 
ever, before he abandoned hope, makir. G j 
sweeping detours on both sides of the rivei p : 
At last, when the sun was midway in ib| t< 
west, he started back for his camp. 

The dogs greeted him with an outburst v 
of baying. It was almost as if they knel o 
that everything was not quite as it ougid s 
to be, and were trying to announce the fac] t 
to him. But Dan knew what had happen; r 
the moment he reached the little windbreai | 
of willows, for the evidence lay plain enougc i 
before his eyes. i 

Of course the tent was empty. Also, hi ^ 
skis were missing from the sleigh. And thi i 
course of the skis, which he had seen a I 
soon as he reached the willows, ran in tw< 
more or less parallel lines, straight away 
from the tent toward the frozen river, ant 
then pointed northward in the direction ol 
Dan’s destination. The shallow grooves in 
the snow showed black in the gray light ofl 
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to ie late afternoon, and were visible for a 
;er "eat distance. 

: rn|Dan looked at the lines and whistled 
i afJain. The girl was even more resource- 
aj;:il than he had given her the credit of be- 
t ig. She must have lulled his suspicions 
snof assuming a greater incapacity from the 
aw 'ostbites than she was actually suffering. 
Ie had thought her helpless without her 
nowshoes, which she had lost at some time 
lifluring the night, but what a fool he had 
pa'ieen to overlook the skis! 

•] fflDan had no doubt that the girl was in 
ca ome way connected with La Rue. Some- 
mi hing had been in his mind all through the 
leniight before he dragged it up to the levels 
i ()f consciousness, and knew what it was. 

: tfflWhen the girl had begun to revive in the 
•d ent the night before, she had addressed him 
ffleby the name of Alphonse. And Alphonse 
D^vas the name of the prisoner, La Rue. 

105 That she was actually Jehane La Rue, 
tithe prisoner’s wife, and murderess, Dan dis- 
mmissed from his mind as incredible. But it 
h;\vas obvious that surprises would be in store 
aefor him when he reached the Little Fish. 

CHAPTER IV 

UT Dan was fuming with impatience. 
He had wasted a day, when each 
day might mean a matter of life or 
: death to Corporal Lafontaine. Hitherto 
Dan had believed it probable that some 
accident, or perhaps the scurvy to which 
Lafontaine had referred in his last report to 
' Headquarters, might have been the cause 
11 of the nonappearance of the corporal with 
f his prisoner. But now Dan hardly ventured 
to hope that Lafontaine w T as still alive. 

He knew, of course, the celerity with 
•; which news flies through the vast readies 
: of the northland. The whole land, desolate 
as it is, is a vast whispering gallery. That 
her was on the way to relieve Lafontaine 
must have been bruited abroad from the 
very day he started; there was not a tepee 
anywhere from the Saskatchewan to the 
northern ice in which his mission would not 
have been discussed. And the girl’s mys¬ 
terious appearance, and hex evident ac¬ 
quaintance with facts that were as yet con¬ 
cealed from him, made him fear for the 
worst. 

i He cursed himself for the folly that had 
permitted her to escape so readily. But it 
was no time to lament the past. It was 
essential now that he should cover the re¬ 


mainder of the journey as swiftly as pos¬ 
sible. 

It was too late to start that day, but at 
the earliest dawn Dan was afoot, harness¬ 
ing the dogs. They were well away before 
it was light, and though more snow during 
the night had obliterated the ski tracks he 
struck the same general course over the 
Barrens, which gradually descended toward 
that cloudy patch on the far horizon which 
indicated Dan’s destination. The sun shone 
bright by now, but over that distant blur 
there was no sunlight. 

It was the center of the drainage bowl, 
a region dank with the mist that rose per¬ 
petually from the marshes, and shunned like 
a pestilence by man and beast alike. 

Four days later Dan struck the Little 
Fish, and followed its tortuous course to¬ 
ward the head. The map that he had 
brought with him was mostly guesswork, or 
compiled from tradition, since this region 
was practically unknown. It showed a crude 
triangle, which Lac Ste. Therese as one 
point, and the shore of the Great Bear an¬ 
other, with the head of the Little Fish as 
the apex. 

The most difficult part of the journey had 
now begun. Along the scrub-fringed bank 
of the river ran a rough trail, made perhaps 
by Indians in the long ago, flying from 
hostile tribes, and kept open by the few 
beasts of the Barrens thaf passed that way. 
A little distance on the other side of the 
trail, beyond the fringe of undergrowth, the 
muskeg began. It bore the weight of the 
sleigh, but progress was almost impossible, 
for the surface was soft even beneath the 
snow, while the whole region was dotted 
with quickmud holes of fathomless depth, 
as Dan knew, making any attempt to cross 
it almost certain destruction. 

Hence Dan made no attempt to shorten 
the journey by any quick cuts from point 
to poinfof the winding river course, though, 
when the stream bent snakewise upon it¬ 
self, the temptation was strong. Instead, he 
forced his way doggedly onward, being often 
forced to stop and clear a path for dogs 
and sleigh with the ax through the dense 
thickets of tangled fern, blueberry shrub, 
and swamp laurel. 

On the night before he expected to arrive 
at his destination, Dan had flung himself 
down to rest exhausted from the labors of 
an arduous day. He had forced the pace to 
the utmost in his anxiety to reach Corporal 
Lafontaine, and in spite of it he had covered 
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less than an average day’s march across the 
Barrens. Sleep descended upon him, dense 
and stupefying, yet crowded with the 
phantoms of the past, an unmeaning pro¬ 
cession of dream images occasioned prob¬ 
ably by the over-exhaustion that kept his 
brain in activity. 

His anxiety for Lafontaine had grown 
still more acute, too. Each hour of the 
march had increased his apprehensions for 
tne corporal, and his eagerness to reach 
the cabin, so that in sleep his mind still 
pursued the accustomed succession of 
thoughts, picturing vague disasters. 

r I ^ HEN of a sudden the sense of immi- 
J. nent personal danger broke into this 
dull nightmare, and, half-waking, and not 
yet realizing where he was, Dan instinc¬ 
tively flung back his head and shoulders. 
At the same instant the bang of a revolver, 
almost in his ear, and the acrid stench of 
powder in his nostrils brought to him in¬ 
stant realization of his surroundings. 

He had felt the wind of the bullet, the 
powder stung his cheek; the starlight, very 
faintly illumining the interior of the tent, 
showed Dan a shadow against the canvas. 

Dan reacted with the instant automatic 
response of a man trained to meet such 
emergencies. A sideward spring from the 
half-supine position in which he was lying 
placed in his hand the revolver that had 
been in his belt beside the sleeping-bag. 
The same movement brought him into con¬ 
tact with the wall of the canvas, just as 
the revolver of the intruder cracked again. 

Again the shot missed—and then Dan 
and the other were struggling in the folds 
of the tent, while the dogs bayed furiously, 
and strained at the sleigh to which they 
were fastened. 

For a moment Dan thought he had suc¬ 
ceeded in grappling the intruder through 
the canvas. Then it slipped through 
his fingers, and his struggles only entan¬ 
gled him more thoroughly. To fire was not 
only contrary to the code of the Police, 
which reserves the use of the revolver for 
the last emergency, but was impossible. In 
the dark, Dan could see nothing. He 
fought his way free somehow—and then 
he found himself under the stars, piled 
among the wrangling, snarling dogs. 

He disengaged himself and looked about 
him for his assailant, but there was no 
moon, and the terrain, which was a small, 
open space in the heart of the river scrub’ 


though it formed an excellent windbreJ'i 
afforded complete cover for just such l0 ; 
treacherous attack as had been made up^ji 
him. Dan had, in fact, selected it only IjjS 
cause the alternatives had been the ni||| 
keg, which was not to be thought of. 

Nevertheless, through the volleys of fj e j 
rious baying Dan fancied that he heardfl 
crackling in the bushes some distant 
down the stream. He crossed the open < 
three bounds, revolver in hand. ^' 

“Halt, or I fire!” he shouted. 

He heard the crackling again, some cfi ra 
4 ance to the right, and discharged the weft 
pon twice in that direction. But there fcQ 1( 
lowed only silence. Pushing his wail 
through the undergrowth, Dan saw the m, 
level of the illimitable swamps extendiqj,, 
before him. But nothing was moving c^jj, 
them, nor, so far as he could see, was thej} € 
any human figure anywhere. til 

He raged to and fro along the fringe co 
the undergrowth. But, as he began to grojl 
cool, he recognized that his assailant h< w 
succeeded in effecting his escape. Tl; s ij 
chances of discovering him were growir r i' 
momentarily less. 

Dan was about to return to the cam a c 
when he noticed something lying upon th ar 
white level of the snow some distance awa th 
and hurried toward it. He picked it up. dc 
It was a snowshoe. In that fact ther 0 
was nothing strange. No doubt it had bee: f a 
dropped by his assailant, who had no m 
dared to wait to pick it up. 

But it was smaller and more elongate tl 
than a man’s snowshoe. It was a woman sH 
and the inference was unmistakable. q- 
And now Dan could see the tracks lead- > 
ing from this point. They ran straight g ( 
along the fringe of the brush into the dis-M 
tance, and side by side with those of the w 
other snowshoe were the imprints of a small jt 
moccasined foot. p 

If the girl were trying to escape with s n 
single snowshoe, it would not be a difficult h 
matter to overtake her. The imprints ot t< 
the moccasin sank deep into the snow a 
which lay soft above the muskeg. He fol v 
lowed the tracks for half a mile along a j; 
narrow trail, and down to the ice of the a 
river bed. 

And here a surprise awaited him. Out¬ 
lined distinctly upon the snow-covered sur- v 
face were the marks of a sleigh and dogs, s 
and among the confused imprints of feetla 
Dan could see the impressions of another s 
pair of snowshoes, this time a man’s. 
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dbreji'j'jje sleigh had evidently halted at this 
suc ^ioint to wait while the girl went to Dan’s 
e u lent upon her murderous mission, for here 
n 'y he tracks ceased. Dan could read the story 
e n % well as if it was being reenacted before 
)is eyes. The girl had returned, and the 
01 fleigh had turned around and made its 
eard 0 urney back toward the point from which 
s ^ ar t had come. 

P en So far good, but now the reading grew 
nore difficult, for in the faint light it was 
not easy to disentangle the two sets of 
ie bracks, made in the going and returning. 
; v,e lt was plain enough to Dan, however, that 
re tyhe girl had been accompanied by a man. 

v;i! Half a mile further along the stream 
le “there was another difficulty. The trail of 
nci:l the girl’s snowshoes came down the fur- 
3 f? ther bank of the river, indicating that the 
thfiieigh must have been waiting for her, and 
that she had joined it at this point. Dan 
could see where the dogs had rested. 

S r ' But—and this was inexplicable—there 
fr i! were also the tracks of the girl’s mocca- 
"[■ sins made on the snow further along the 
w ;r river bed, going both ways. 

I In other trords, the girl seemed to have 
accompanied the sleigh along the river, 
1 t' 1 and at the same time to have joined it at 
wav the point where her single tracks converged 
P- down the bank. 

he# Dan scrambled up the bank. He could 
t>eeij faintly see the line of tracks across the 
no muskeg. There was no doubt but that the 
girl had joined the sleigh at that point in 
iter the river bed. 

He followed the sleigh tracks about a 
quarter of a mile further. Always there 
were the double snowshoe tracks, made 
ight going and returning. 

d;s- Then came glare ice, on which the tracks 
tit were hopelessly lost, and Dan knew that 
nal it would be a waste of time to attempt to 
pick them up further along. They were 
h s not likely to tell him anything more than 
:uli he had learned already. He turned back 
oi toward his camp, stopped for a moment, 
)v, and regarded the snowshoe that he held 
ol with a grim, cynical smile. 

; a® “That’s what I’d call gratitude,” he said 
he aloud. “We’re going to have a showdown, 
lady, when we meet again.” 

.it- He started on the return journey, but, 
ir- within a short distance of his camp, he 
?s, saw something that he had overlooked. At 
:et a certain point at the edge of the river the 
er snow was trampled, as if by a number of 
feet. From the confused impressions it 
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looked very much as if a scuffle had oc¬ 
curred there. 

And in the centre of the patch some¬ 
thing else was lying. It was a hunting 
knife, not very long, but of razor sharp¬ 
ness. And all along the blade was a sticky, 
viscid substance. What that was, Dan 
knew very well. 

CHAPTER V 

T T WAS anywhere between midnight 
I and morning, but, Dan’s watch having 
stopped, he had no present means of 
gauging the time. In the light of what had 
occurred, further sleep that night was 
clearly impossible for him. The discoveries 
had thrown him into a feverheat of impa¬ 
tience and speculation. Furthermore, in 
addition to the risk of renewed attack, if 
he remained where he was, and his eager¬ 
ness to be in a position to understand who 
the girl’s companion had been, and whom 
he had been fighting on the bed of the 
stream, Dan was consumed with impatience 
to complete the few remaining miles of his 
journey and clear up the mystery of La- 
fontaine’s silence. 

The moon was rising slowly in the east. 
It would give light enough in a little while, 
though at present it was hardly more than 
a major planet. Dan whipped the protest¬ 
ing dogs into harness with savage vehem¬ 
ence, flung tent and sleeping bag upon the 
sleigh, and resumed the interminable jour¬ 
ney. 

A little further on the thick brush be¬ 
side the Little Fish dwindled and then gave 
way to muskeg, which now extended on 
both sides of the stream clear to the brink; 
the Little Fish itself ran at the bottom of 
a deepening gorge, over a stony bed, and 
impetuously enough to prevent ice form¬ 
ing over the rushing torrent in the center. 
To travel on its surface was therefore an 
impossibility. However, the muskeg seemed 
firm enough, though here and there were 
holes filled with viscid marsh water. It 
was odd to see water in that bitter cold, 
but Dan knew that it would tax the 
strength of the northern winter to freeze 
those treacherous depths—at least, hard 
enough to make travel safe. 

He walked ahead, testing the ground, 
and at the same time keeping a lookout 
for any attempted repetition of the at¬ 
tack on the part of the girl. But the mus¬ 
keg troubled him more than any anticipa- 
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tions of danger at her hands, for now, as 
far as Dan could see, the land lay flat as a 
pancake, unrelieved by any growth except 
here or there a stunted birch or willow. It 
would be difficult for even the girl to find 
ambush anywhere near. 

Dan knew the muskeg was treacherous, 
but he utterly disbelieved the girl’s state¬ 
ment that it was impossible to reach the 
cabin. He believed she was connected with 
the gang, that they had reappeared, and 
Lafontaine’s presence at the rendezvous 
seemed to him improbable in the extreme. 
And yet the consciousness of the immi¬ 
nent danger stirred Dan’s heart and quick¬ 
ened his pulses. To match one’s wits 
against the killer, to uphold the law and 
the repute of the Force in the wildest re¬ 
gions—that was life, to Dan. 

H OUR after hour he pursued the 
march, while the moon climbed the 
sky, until the land lay almost as bright as 
in the day before his eyes. And Dan was 
nearing the end of his journey. According 
to the map, the cabin where Lafontaine 
had trapped LaRue lay at the upper end 
of the long, narrow lake that had already 
appeared on his left hand. And now Dan 
was skirting its borders, only to discover 
that it contained, not water, but muskeg 
clear to the brim. 

This was the very bottom of the bowl 
drained from the surrounding mountains. 
Dan tossed a small boulder upon the quiv¬ 
ering surface. It sank slowly, as if into 
viscid oil, spreading ripples of mud around 
it. The glassy surface closed over it. And 
not even snow would lie upon the face of 
the muskeg. Either it was engulfed or it 
melted from the warmth generated by the 
perpetual decomposition and fermentation 
going on beneath. 

Dan shouted to the dogs, and, running 
back, swung the gee-pole hard over. The 
sleigh,' which was already teetering upon 
the brim of the lake, swung around and 
resumed its journey upon firmer ground. 

For perhaps twenty minutes longer Dan 
continued the march. Soft as the ground 
was, he had discovered that it was passa¬ 
ble wherever the snow lay deep. Then the 
head of the lake came into sight, and simul¬ 
taneously the panorama of Dan’s destina¬ 
tion unfolded itself in the moonlight. 

The spectacle was not in itself remark¬ 
able, but it appeared so after the long ex¬ 
panse of monotonous marsh across which 


Dan had been traveling. The head of 
muskeg lake was, in fact, the rim of i 0 ^ 
bowl. Upon a low ridge of land, fringlS 
with timber of a size that Dan had 1: 
seen since he left the-timber limits belli Jj 
him, there stood such a building as |$f 
had certainly not expected to discover , 
that desolate region. : 

It was an old chateau, built of logs, aA 
resembling those seignioral manor houwi 
that are still to be seen in Quebec ProTi 
ince, though on a small scale. All about ill 
was waste land, covered with young treejB 
but evidently, from its appearance, onw;» 
cleared ground. And at the head of typi 
lake, but separated from the chateau bvlH 
strip of muskeg, perhaps three hundrJgj 
yards in width, and surrounded by tl 01 ji, 
same bog, was a small island. t jy 

It was not more than about an acre [ ler 
extent, its boundaries clearly defined s j n j 
the moonlight. On this, in the midst of jj a 
growth of smaller timber, was a great maw 
of stone, perhaps the size of a large housS® 
and about as high. It was one of thos a ^ e 
outcroppings of limestone that are not it be 
frequently' found in that country whei bo { 
at some time in past ages a landslide ha Q r j 
displaced the accumulated debris of age;{j e 
and disclosed the basic rock. th€ 

At the foot of this mass of stone was; ] 

long, low structure built also of logs, an j je( 
looking like a trading store. 

Chateau and trading store faced eac! for 
other across that rim of bog, and it wa do- 
evident that at some time in the past the; toi 
had been intimately associated with ora as 
another. biU 


The trading store, according to the di v 
rections that Dan had received, market 
the end of his journey. A Quarter of ! t 
mile further, and he would know whethei t ; 
Lafontaine was alive or dead. 

He cracked the whip, and the dogs, asiji 
if they understood that the toil of the lout 
journey was almost over, strained againsl v 
their breast-straps. For a few moments the ^ 
sleigh bounded over the snow. Then it be s 
gan to drag, went on a little way, ami - 
stopped. Dan saw that there was no Ion "* 
ger snow beneath it. 

The utmost efforts of the animals were 
unable to budge it. And they were mired 
to the knees. 

Then Dan discovered that he himseli 
was already ankle-deep in the soft bog. 
Almost imperceptibly it was sucking him! 
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01 own, closing softly about his feet, his legs. 
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Man and dogs were alike trapped in the 
law of the dreaded muskeg! 


T FIRST Dan fought desperately to 


free himself from the trap. To pull 
ver iis legs free was not difficult, for the swamp 
ras soft and yielding, but as fast as he 
s > 2r reed one foot the other sank deeper in, 
30 ’ ind every step forward meant a renewal 
* >ro jf the struggle. The dogs, now' belly deep 
n the mire, were howling piteously, and 
naking frantic efforts to escape in vain. 
on With a mighty effort, Dan forced his way 
)f ‘ jo their head. Grabbing Miska, the leader, 
he tugged with all his strength. 
nGic j He pulled her bodily from the swamp, 
V 'ifenly to find that he was now stuck fast to 
the knees; and as the terrified beast hurled 
:re herself against her harness, she began to 
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ll lf be a nightmare to Dan long afterward, 
^ e 'both in his waking and his sleeping hours. 
: Grimly he set himself to such a battle as 
a 8 e |ie had never dreamed of, there beneath 


sink again. Glancing back along the line, 
an saw that the fifth dog was already 
juried to the haunches. 

And that was the beginning of a desper¬ 
ate, hideous struggle for life, that was to 
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the brilliant moonlight. 


wa| 
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In the face of the great terror, the dogs 
afll became what they had been not many gen¬ 
erations back. They snarled and bit and 
eac: fought one another, and as each one went 
down those that were not so deeply trapped 
tore at its throat, and tore at each other 
out as they fought over their prey. It w T as not 
hunger—it was the life instinct at war 
c |j. with death, the same that makes wolves 
fall upon their slain companions and rend 
them. And in the midst of the snarling 
tangle Dan fought like a madman, a hope¬ 
less t struggle destined to failure from the 
first. 

Not the least terror of that nightmare 
was the look in Miska’s eyes as she went 
under. Between man and dog there had 
sprung up one of those not rare affections 
that the trapper knows; Miska alone had 
seemed to retain the dog nature to the end. 

In the horror of the disaster Dan had 
almost forgotten that he, too, was trapped. 
As the quivering, jelly-like surface closed 
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over the last dog, he came to the realiza- 
on that he was lying prone on his face, 
and that his knees and thighs and shoul- 
?S -jders were slowly sinking, 
um £ Behind him was the sleigh, now nothing 


but a flat board upon the surface of the 
swamp. There was something grotesque in 
the sight of the supplies gradually descend¬ 
ing into the ground. 

Dan flung himself free, after a fight with 
the swamp as if it had been a human an¬ 
tagonist. He squirmed across the mud to 
the side of the sleigh, and threw off the 
supplies. They sank almost as quickly as 
the boulders that he had thrown into the 
viscid lake. 

And Dan’s last battle for life was of the 
same tragic grotesque character. Freed of 
the weight of its burden, the surface of the 
sleigh became a flat board resting on the 
muskeg, and in part upborne by it. The pull 
of the buried beasts was slowly tilting it 
downward at the forward end. Dan threw 
his weight upon the rear as a counter¬ 
balance. And for what seemed an infinity 
the struggle between man and sw r amp went 
on, the muskeg sucking downward, and Dan 
forcing up the front of the surface by hurl¬ 
ing his full weight upon the back. 

The sweat streamed down his face, his 
strength was leaving him; encased in viscid 
mud from head to foot, he fought there un¬ 
der the brilliant moon, which was slowly 
losing in brilliance as the first light of dawn 
began to creep over the swamp. Dan was 
becoming unconscious, his struggle was 
growing mechanical; and by degrees, as 
the dead beasts sank still deeper into the 
fathomless maw of the mud, Dan was no 
longer able to counterbalance their weight. 
Of a sudden the sucking swamp closed in. 

D AN found himself the sole thing on 
the face of the marsh, which, like a 
spongy mass, was rising round him. And 
once again, with a last effort, he succeeded 
in fighting himself free. 

A score of yards away was safety—and 
he could not have moved a score of inches. 
But as he raised his eyes, looking back 
hopelessly, he heard a cry, and saw a figure 
standing in a tiny windbreak of willow sap¬ 
lings, with a sleigh and three dogs, strung 
out black under the moon, behind it. 

Over the face of the marsh, like a huge 
snake, a rope came streaking. 

But of the finale of that grim struggle 
Dan never remembered anything thereafter. 
One mental picture was of himself battling 
against the swamp, prone on the ground; 
the next was of his lying on the snow, with 
firm soil underneath him, clutching the rope, 
which was bending one of the saplings to 
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the roots, and looking up into the face of 
an old Indian. 


CHAPTER VI 

I NTO that Gethsemane of physical 
anguish Dan had flung the last ounce 
of his strength. He was dimly con¬ 
scious of being lifted upon the sleigh and 
being drawn away. But, though the idea 
hazily crossed his mind that this was the 
man who had accompanied the girl along 
the river bed when she came to him upon 
her murderous errand, though he knew him¬ 
self to be completely in the Indian’s power, 
and might be on his way to his death, Dan 
was powerless to move hand or foot. 

Nor did he greatly care. The tragedy in 
the muskeg had for the time broken his 
spirit, even as it had broken his body. And 
the affair had been the culmination of days 
of struggle to reach Lafontaine, which had 
taxed his powers of resistance to the utmost. 

It was a complete physical collapse, and 
even when the movements of the sleigh 
stopped, and Dan felt himself being carried 
into a warm and comfortable interior, he 
could not arouse himself from his torpor. 
Unconsciousness became complete, until he 
opened his eyes to find himself in such 
strange surroundings that he started up, be¬ 
wildered, and groping through a haze of 
confused memories before he realized that 
he must be in the chateau that he had seen 
from the other side of the muskeg. 

It -was mid-day, to judge from the ap¬ 
pearance of the sun, which, some distance 
above the horizon, was casting long slant¬ 
ing rays of light into the room. Dan had 
been lying upon a mattress that had been 
placed in front of a large stove, that dif¬ 
fused a comfortable warmth through the 
long interior. 

But the amazing thing was that interior. 
The long hall was furnished with chairs and 
tables that must have been transported by 
sleigh from some point hundreds of miles 
distant, there were well tanned skins for 
rugs, there were even two or three pictures 
on the well-fitted boards of the walls, 
which, again, must have been brought from 
some lumber mill. Everything seemed to 
indicate that this was the home of persons 
of breeding and refinement. 

And yet there was an atmosphere of de¬ 
crepitude about the interior, too. Dan could 
see that there was mould here and there, as 
if the house had long been in disuse. Old 


cobwebs hung from the rafters, there v eturn 
the smell of long-closed houses in the . 

It was like the ghost of an old seignL 


T1 


manor house momentarily reincarnated. ie ( ur ' 
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As Dan started up, his memories rush' ^-. 
back to him, the Indian came through tM a ^ ( 
doorway. A very old man, with a deepl eaa " 
wrinkled face and snow-white hair, imp? 
sive as his race, he moved softly towaif® ( ~f 
Dan, watching him very intently. ®^ 


“You are feeling better, Monsieur?” P 3 ® 


He 


asked in French. . 

“I’m feeling all right. Where am I?” ia “ 
“In the chateau on the edge of Lac Sf em P 
(Dry Lake), Monsieur.” . ", 

Dan strode to the window and looked cu: ri ! I j d 
He could see the mass of limestone on thP ta 
island, apparently no more than two hurl. 0 
dred yards across the muskeg arm, but thr s " 
cabin itself was hidden among the trees 
“Is Corporal Lafontaine over there? 
asked Dan, pointing. 

“I do not know, Monsieur.” 

“You don’t know? Is anyone there? 
policeman—with a prisoner?” 

“I do not know, Monsieur,” repeated thr tiui 
Indian stolidly. f on3 

Dan could get nothing more out of h"-®** 
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than that. He had already discovered th 
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his revolver was gone, but whether the In ^H 
dian had deprived him of it, or whether 
had fallen from his holster during his stri ?°, . 
gles in the muskeg it was impossible Pr? 
know. 

“Who lives here?” 

“It is Mademoiselle Camille, Monsieur. 

“I wish to see her.” 

“She wishes to see you, Monsieur, bu 
she has had to go away.” 

“When will she be back?” 

“I do not know, Monsieur, 
nightfall.” 

“Who else lives here?” 

“There is nobody else, Monsieur.” 
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D AN was growing more bewildere' 

Who was this girl living here alone the 
That she could be the girl who had tries 
to murder him in his tent was, of course 
unthinkable; and yet—Dan tried to puzzl 
it out, but the entire situation was unthink 
able too, and there was the matter of La 
fontaine, which would brook no delay. 

“Tell mademoiselle that I thank her forS 
her hospitality,” said Dan. “And I realizr 
that I owe my life to you also. I am going!™ 
to the cabin at the head of the lake. I shall | orl 
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re v eturn by evening to pay my respects to 
h e mademoiselle.” 

grrio, “There is no way to the cabin, Mon- 

;ed. ieur -” 

us ;,j “But there must be a way. How could 
gh t hat cabin have been built if there is no 
f | e(J , rieans of access?” 

irp, “There is no way, Monsieur,” repeated 
ow , a he Indian in his stolid manner. 

“I’m going to find a way,” answered 
.p>> pan. 

He stepped out of the chateau. He had 
•p» lalf suspected that the Indian would at- 
lc empt to offer some resistance, but nothing 
)f the sort seemed to be in the old man’s 
, c j nind, and, refusing to burden his mind 
in ,vith any further speculations in the face of 
he one task that lay before him, Dan made 
jf* his way down the slope of the little plateau 
ec toward the edge of the muskeg. 

£] . The rim of the bowl was quite clearly de¬ 
fined. Into this sink for centuries uncount¬ 
ed all the drainage of the great waterways 
, p had been carrying down the muck that filled 
it, so that it resembled a great pit con¬ 
structed by nature to hold the billions of 
tons of vegetable refuse that reached to the 
j: brim of it, with solid earth about it. It 
i was a veritable lake, a sluggishly moving 
a i stream of mire, overflowing at the farther 
e , end into the swamps that covered thousands 
r of square miles of territory. Dan could see 
' the little island in front of him, hardly more 
than a stone’s throw away, with the great 
mass of limestone and the cabin among the 
, trees, but even without the Indian’s warn- 
v ing it was obvious that he could not hope 
, to set foot on that moving river of muskeg. 

He tossed a stone upon its surface, and 
it sank immediately, as if in a thick, viscid 
oil. The whole surface quivered, stirred, 
and slowly subsided. 

Dan made his way along the edge of the 
swamp to a point immediately opposite the 
head of the lake. Here, where the cabin 
was invisible, and the island seemed no more 
-ec! than a hundred yards away, he believed 
n ,j . there must be some way of approach. 

•ieo* But again each stone that he tossed into 
rse the swamp sank immediately. And for two 
:z ] or three hours Dan moved to and fro, re¬ 
nit peating his experiment within a half-circle 
La about the lake-head, but always with the 
same result. 

f or The sun was dipping into the horizon 
; zf when he found himself compelled to aban- 
n: don the attempt as hopeless. Certainly at 
a j one time the muskeg had been bridged, but 


he realized that it would be a matter of 
weeks, if not of months, to discover the 
way. 

Unless there came a spell of such bitter 
weather as would freeze the treacherous 
surface hard, and of that there was at pres¬ 
ent no sign at all. The problem seemed 
insurmountable. 

Fuming with anger, Dan returned to the 
chateau. The Indian had already prepared 
his evening meal, caribou haunch and 
amazing coffee. Dan found that he was 
ravenous. It was not until he had satisfied 
his appetite that he attempted to question 
the old man again. 

“Mademoiselle Camille?” he asked. 

“She awaits you, Monsieur. If you will 
come this way—” 

With a sense of stupefaction Dan fol¬ 
lowed the Indian through a doorway at the 
further end of the long hall into another 
room. 

It was almost as large as the hall, but 
furnished in a still more amazing way. On 
the floor was a carpet, faded and thread¬ 
bare, but of a kind that Dan had never seen 
north of Edmonton. The chairs and tables 
were of carved wood, the lounge was cov¬ 
ered with velour, and on the walls were 
three or four portraits of men and women, 
in peruke and military uniforms, in hoops 
and brocade. 

And yet there was the same air of deso¬ 
lation and neglect about the place, as if it 
had been long closed and abandoned, as if 
its past had been revived only for the im¬ 
mediate purpose of weaving itself into his 
own story. 

Standing in the center of the room, un¬ 
der a big hanging lamp, Dan saw the girl! 

D AN, looking at her, for the life of 
him could think of nothing to say to 
her. He realized that it was by her desire 
that the old Indian had saved him from 
death in the muskeg. Death and life 
seemed to have been tossed from one to the 
other of them, as one tosses a ball; and 
here they two stood face to face once more. 

But the girl seemed equally at a loss, 
though she had arranged the interview, and 
she stood staring at him, a look of haggard 
wretchedness upon her face. 

“Well, we’re quits,” said Dan at length. 
“You tried to murder me, and now you’ve 
saved me from a worse kind of death. I 
don’t quite get the point of it all, but I sup¬ 
pose it has some meaning to you.” 
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“Yes, we’re quits,” answered the girl. 
“You saved my life, and I’ve saved yours. 
We owe each other nothing. Perhaps I felt 
that we had to even up the score before we 
could stand in our true relationship toward 
each other as enemies. But—well, my emo¬ 
tions don’t matter. Women change quickly, 
don’t they? I want to know what you are 
going to do?” 

“I’ll tell you what I’m going to do,” said 
Dan. “I’m going to cross that strip of 
muskeg and find what has happened to 
Corporal Lafontaine. I’m not under any 
delusion that he’s still alive. But I mean 
to learn what his fate has been. Then I 
shall come back. I shall learn who you are, 
and what your part has been in this busi¬ 
ness. And then I shall bring back La Rue 
and any one else who is wanted by the law. 
Did you suppose I meant to abandon my 
task?” 

“You would have abandoned it for ever 
if I hadn’t had Louis drag you from the 
muskeg,” the girl retorted, a spot of vivid 
red appearing on either cheek. “There is no 
way to that deserted cabin. You can go 
no further.” 

“Listen to me!” Dan felt a sudden flam¬ 
ing anger seize him. “I’ve lost my dogs, 
everything—Miska, the best dog I’ve ever 
known. You chose to drag me from this 
devilish swamp. Your motives are known 
to yourself. But I’m going to that cabin.” 

And Dan felt his eyes grow moist as he 
thought of that last look Miska had given 
him. As the muskeg closed over her head 
she had tried to lick his hands. 

“I wish I’d let you die! I wish I’d killed 
you in your tent!” cried the girl passion¬ 
ately. “I have told you again and again 
that there’s no way over the swamps. That 
cabin was built before the landslide, twenty 
years ago.” 

“But there is a way, and you know what 
it is,” Dan answered. “You’re going to 
guide me there, and you are going to put 
me on the trail of Alphonse La Rue. I 
don’t know whether you are his wife or not, 
but I know that you are shielding him, and 
I believe that Lafontaine has been murdered 
as Corporal Anderson was murdered.” 

“Alphonse La Rue?” cried the girl vio¬ 
lently. “I told you you were mad. Don’t 
you know that Alphonse La Rue is dead? 
He died last autumn.” 

“Your first admission—whether true or 
false,” answered Dan, and again he saw 
those spots of vivid red flame on the girl’s 
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cheeks. “Then you can also tell me a? jTH 
the fate of Lafontaine. And you’re goingpfj' 


If those wretches have ki 


du t 
“VI 

Not 
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answer me. 
him—” 

“He’s in that cabin,” answered the 
sullenly. 

“Over there? Alive?” 

“Of course he’s alive. Policemen have™ 
many lives as a cat, haven’t they?” 

“Is he maimed? Disabled? No? Thi 
what is he doing there now that La Rueip» 
—as you say—dead? Why is he waitit' 0( j; 
there? I mean to have the truth.” 

“He’s been waiting for the muskeg ; 0 le 
freeze over. He’s been waiting there siipuh 
the spring, like Napoleon on a little ime 
Helena, and I’ve been watching him frc a d 
here. That’s funny, isn’t it? He got is te 
in the very cold weather last March, 
trapped La Rue there. It was clever ai s ke 
daring of him, I grant him that. But h< “] 
have to wait for colder weather than we'/SJ 
having now before he gets out again! ” 


AN continued staring at her. Ever jl| 
thing that the girl was saying to 


seemed a tissue of lies. Suddenly his ev 
fell upon her arm, which she had been ho'roJi 
ing close to her side, under the cloak :-;no 
had about her shoulders, and he perceivdse 
that there was a bandage around it. The 
under side of the bandage was stained w ise 
blood. Dan recalled the blood-stained kniis s 
that he had found. And that was evider on 
enough that she was the woman who k>gn 
been in his tent, even if the snowshoes kiis 
not also pointed to her. Probably it p 
the Indian, Louis, who had tried to kS-t 
suade her from her murderous project, ar.nd 
grappled with her for the knife. Who v iac 
she? Jehane La Rue? Who else cou| t 
she be? ;aii 

“Listen to me,” he said grimly. “YaS 
tell me that Corporal Lafontaine has be#o 
in that cabin for months, waiting for tl™ 
muskeg to freeze, and that you have bvjM 
watching him from here and gloating ov|a 
his sufferings. Probably you know that i uc 
has been suffering from scurvy. Well, 1 101 
going to pay you a compliment by sayirW 
that I believe you.” Sj 

“How dare you!” 

Dan smiled. “I’m taking you at yoi| 
word as to that. But I know there is a v 
across the muskeg, and you’re going to t 
me there.” 


n 
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“You’re threatening me?” 
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e as “Exactly. You’re going to take me 
■oins iere '” 

’ “I know one way. I’m willing to show 
' ju that.” 

“Which way?” 

“The way in! ” she cried triumphantly. 
\ T ot the way out. I’ll never show him the 
iavf ay out, nor you either. I’ll take you in, 
id you can join him there. Two members 
f the police trapped on an island in the 
mskeg! It will make a pretty story, won’t 
1 <U£ j?” She began laughing, a sort of spas- 
vai,l iodic choking that was almost hysteria. 

“I mean,” she cried, with a sudden, 
lolent gesture, “that Corporal Lafontaine 
: sm j)uld have saved the life of Alphonse La 
tue when he was dying of scurvy, if he 
1 f n kd agreed to let him go. He let him die 
g ot jstead.” 

:, a* “What was Alphonse La Rue to you?” 
!r a sked Dan. 

t hf:’ “He was my husband!” 

we'jH 

” if-" CHAPTER VII 

I p, AN remained staring at her without 
0 ■ 3 utter i n 8 a wor< i- So this girl was 
5 eiy - *; Jehane La Rue, as he had suspected 
hc!rom the beginning! No, not suspected— 
k mown! She could not have been any one 
:ei Ise. He had let his mind trick him into 
The pretense that she might be some one 
■';lse, but he had known from the first that, 
kn is soon as the problem of La Rue and La- 
! ontaine was settled he would have to rec- 
) kignize her for who she was, and—act upon 
3 bus instructions. 

: And thus everything became clear to him 

■ —her warning, her attempt upon his life, 
, f'iiid the reaction of remorse, in which she 
> v tad saved him from the muskeg, probably 
-oi ; n the hope of being able to drive some bar¬ 
gain with him. 

‘Y She was not utterly base, then. And for 
be hose few moments during which Dan con- 
• i inued staring at her, he was conscious of 
be m odd sense of pity for this girl. And this 
ovvas mingled with a feeling of horror that 
it i'Uch a girl as that should be the wife of the 
notorious outlaw, the crudest, vilest man 
vi vho had ever ranged through the north; 
md that she should herself be wanted by 
he Police upon the charge of murder. 
yoi A capital charge! And Canadian law 
y . ; :nows no sentimentality. Dan knew as he 
ta ].tood there, looking into her face, which 
lad grown misty, that she was destined to 
lang for the murder of young Anderson. 


She would hang, a shapeless, masked thing, 
with a rope around her neck, in some grim 
prison yard, and the repulsive thought filled 
him with pity that she must inevitably come 
to such an end. 

Pity, not only for this girl, but for every 
man whom he had ever in the past caught 
in the meshes of the law. 

For the first time in his career Sergeant 
Dan Keane questioned the value of his 
calling. But it was only for a few mo¬ 
ments. Then came the revulsion. The 
thought of young Anderson, a boy of 
twenty-two, whom he had known, foully 
stabbed to death by this woman while he 
slept, of the murdered factor, of the 
crimes that had filled the northland with 
terror—crimes with which Jehane La 
Rue’s name was linked as well as that of 
her husband—came as a healthy reagent. 
It was perhaps the episode of the pre¬ 
ceding day that had momentarily shaken 
the strong soul of the man. Dan became 
himself again. 

And, looking into the girl’s face, he was 
conscious of no pity for her. Rather she 
seemed like some hideous thing in a beau¬ 
tiful human body, that he must destroy, 
and would destroy, gladly, in the light of 
his duty. 

But he realized that the girl had been 
reading more or less of what had passed 
in his mind. 

“You have a warrant for my arrest, 
Sergeant Keane?” she said quietly. 

“I have,” Dan answered. Pie had sus¬ 
pected from the beginning that the war¬ 
rant, secretly though it had been prepared, 
was known to that ramifying.underworld 
that was in touch with the Police posts 
everywhere. 

“The fact that I have just saved your 
life means nothing at all to you?” 

“So far as my duty is concerned— 
nothing at all. No more than the fact that 
you tried to murder me a few hours be¬ 
fore.” 

“Ah, you policemen. You are splendid, 
magnificent—machines! But still, some¬ 
times in the course of your duty you find 
it necessary to make a bargain?” 

“What bargain?” 

“This. Whom do you want more, myself 
or my—husband?” 

“Both,” answered Dim simply. “When 
I return, it will be with both of you.” The 
question puzzled him a little, even both¬ 
ered him. Surely the woman understood 
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that he was not open to any such bargain 
as the one she had seemed to suggest—that 
he should let her go in return for Alphonse 
La Rue, who she had said was dead. 

B ESIDES, if Lafontaine really had La 
Rue— 

“What I mean is this. If I show you 
the way across the muskeg—the way in, 
mind you, not out; if you are blindfolded 
and led in by me, will you agree to let me 
go, find your own way out, and—capture 
me later?” 

Dan reflected. It was not the sort of 
proposition that made any sort of appeal 
to him. But if he refused—Jekane La Rue 
would mean nothing unless he first re¬ 
lieved Lafontaine, or captured La Rue, in 
case Lafontaine was dead. 

Lafontaine’s fate must be cleared up. 
Dan did not believe a word of what the 
girl had been saying to him. He could see 
that she was desperate, willing to for¬ 
swear herself, do anything to circumvent 
him. 

i “I agree to that proposal,” answered 
Dan, after a moment of hesitation. 

“You swear not to try to detain me un¬ 
til you have been to the island? Upon your 
honor as a policeman?” 

. “I swear it.” 

“Nor to remove the blindfold? Very 
well, I’ll take you there as soon as it 
grows light.” 

Impatient as he was, Dan had to rest 
content with that. He lay down to rest 
again in the long hall. He did not know 
where Jehane—whom the Indian had called 
Camille—had gone. It was no use trying 
to watch the front entrance of the building, 
for there might be a dozen ways of egress. 
It was highly probable, Dan reflected, that 
the girl was even now engaged in a murder 
plot more efficaciously conceived than the 
one which he had frustrated the night be¬ 
fore. And he had no revolver. Still, there 
was nothing to do but go on. At last he 
was going to know the truth. 

That was the last thought that passed 
through his mind before he dropped asleep, 
convinced that the subconscious would 
arouse him in time in case any danger 
threatened him. Yet when he started up 
hearing his name spoken, the Indian, Louis, 
was already at his side. 

“Monsieur, Mademoiselle Camille is 
waiting for you outside the chateau.” 

“Tell Madame La Rue that I’ll be with 


her in a few moments,” answered Dan 


emphasis. 


ad 


For an instant he thought he saw] t-,. 


flicker of emotion in the impassive f^gg 


of the Indian, but it was succeeded 
stantly by the same stolid mask. Dan fab 

1 1 1 .1, _ . l . ... • , .I 1 


ened his belt and went out into the da' 


jsill 


Jehane La Rue was waiting just oulsi^g 


the building. 

‘Well, Monsieur Keane, I am here,” | 


Di 


re 


P°> is 


Permit me to fasten Af nfl 


ndu 
f hi 
bli 
war 
a 
ecoi 
H 


said, “trusting in the honor of a 
man, as you see. 
handkerchief.” 

She had a dark silk cloth in her hari 
Standing on tip-toe, she began fastening 
about Dan’s forehead. He felt her 
finger-tips about his eyes and in his ha| 
Then he was standing beside her in da 
ness. 

“Come, Monsieur, permit me to guiygl 
you.” 

Dan had expected her to cross the mi 
keg arm; instead, he could discern tl 
she was taking him around the head 
the lake. It was evident that there was i 
way across that narrow strip, where 
might be presumed the swamp, being dee 
est, was always impassable. As he move 
Dan kept his hearing strained for ai 
sounds that might be indicative of 
treacherous attack, but he heard notl 

With the girl guiding him, Dan mov( 
forward. Sometimes she would utter 
brief warning as to a tree in the way, bi 
for the most part they walked in sileni e€r 


hoc 
T] 
he < 
war 


>ut- 
! ( 


m 

aim 


until Dan estimated that half an hour hi 
elapsed; then the girl stopped. 

“You can take off the handkerchief r 
Sergeant Keane,” she said briskly. 


or 

ami 

;een 

md< 


Dan removed it and handed it to k’d 1 
During the half hour that they had bt “1 
traveling the day had broken. pea 

Dan discovered, as he had thought, i! n a 
they had circled the head of tire lake; tr? eer 
were actually upon the extreme point or ’ 
the island, with the mass of rock loomiliffl 
in front of them, and the muskeg s\varrj 1 1 us 
behind. 

“You are satisfied that I have kept isll 
word, as you have kept yours?” asked Of 

8 irl dge 

And, without waiting for Dan’s ans\vi ou 
she broke away and began running baJ eac 
over the muskeg, Dan watched the courL ; 
she took, but it was impossible to drajr 0U : 
any deductions from it. Surefooted, n a 
seemed to skim the treacherous surface : )vei 
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1 "lost like a bird. In a minute or two she 
ad disappeared among the trees. 

J Dan turned again. Who was within the 
, abin. La Rue, or Lafontaine? Was La 
Lie alive or dead? The girl had said both. 
V’ould his approach be greeted with a 
a 'iisillade from the murderous outlaw, con¬ 
cealed; behind some loophole? 

„ Dan thought the latter possibility about 
he strongest. And those few moments of 
0 “is advance toward the rock were the cul- 
!i linatibn of all the suspense that he had 
ndured throughout the journey. In front 
331 f him the round orb of the sun appeared, 
in ” blood-red rim above the surface of the 
' wamp. In a minute more he would know, 
h a minute more he would know—in a few 
™econds more, Dan kept telling himself. 

He was in the open now, past the trees, 
: nd expecting every moment to feel the 
hock of bullets. 

™ Then the figure of a man appeared in 
’ he entrance of the hut, a short and rather 
t! warthy man, wearing the King’s scarlet! 

re CHAPTER VIII 

j , 

OU’RE Sergeant Keane? I heard you 
were on your way, though I’m trapped 
;; in here. You’ll think that strange, 

; >ut-” 

ov “Corporal Lafontaine, of course? I’m— 
er ’m mighty glad I’ve found you, Lafon- 
; aine.” Dan found it a little difficult to 
' e: >eep his voice under control as he gazed 
or the first time into the face of the 
amous hunter of men. The corporal 
noieemed very voluble, but who wouldn’t be 
inder such circumstances? “I was afraid 
hu’d be too late.” 

be “Nothing like that,” replied the other, 
peaking with a strong French accent, but 
,;n a by no means unmelodious voice. “I’ve 
pieen here since spring. La Rue was dying 
or weeks, and I didn’t know when I came 
n that it was by a freak, that this damned 
nuskeg only freezes in the coldest weather. 
That freak’s what got La Rue. How the 
ievil did you make it, Keane? I tried only 
yesterday, and got stuck to the waist. Did 
! mu see Jehane La Rue? She came to the 
age of the muskeg and shouted to me that 
iv mu were on your way, but you’d never 
breach me. And I couldn’t get my hands 
)Ur M her. Why, old man, you look as if 
fr £ mu’d been up to the neck yourself! Come 
n and get cleaned up, and we’ll talk things 
e : >ver after.” 


Dan gathered, from Lafontaine’s volubil¬ 
ity, that the corporal was slightly unhinged 
after his experiences alone upon the island. 
He accompanied him inside the long build¬ 
ing. The place had been, as Dan had 
thought, a trading store at one time, but 
the long counter was gone, and there was a 
large table, with chairs, and three or four 
camp beds. It looked as if this had been 
the headquarters of La Rue and his gang, 
and it would have been difficult for them 
to have found a safer one. 

Dan cleaned some of the mud off his 
uniform, and put on some clothes that the 
other gave him while his own clothes were 
drying. Breakfast was quickly prepared by 
his host. It consisted of bread and stewed 
rabbit. 

“How did you get the rabbit, Lafon¬ 
taine?” Dan asked. 

“Wire snares. I’ll tell you about those 
rabbits later, Keane. You’ll never run short 
of rabbits long as you’re here. God, I’m 
sick of rabbit! I’ve lived on it since sum¬ 
mer. Did you meet the La Rue woman?” 

Dan told him briefly that he had made 
her act as his guide. He did not feel like 
being confidential with Lafontaine. He was 
becoming more convinced that Lafontaine 
was a little unbalanced, principally from 
the disconnected way in which he talked. 
Dan, studying him closely as they ate, con¬ 
cluded that he must have suffered severely. 

He was disappointed in Lafontaine. He 
"knew that for years past the famous little 
corporal had been on lonely trails in quest 
of very much “wanted” men. Decidedly 
any barracks polish that he had acquired in 
jhe beginning would have worn off. Still, 
Lafontaine was lacking in something—and 
Dan was trying to figure out what that 
something was when the corporal rose. 

“Want to see La Rue?” he asked. 

“You’ve got his body still?” 

“Sure enough! Everything was frozen 
stiff when he died at the end of October. 
I couldn’t dig a grave except in the mus¬ 
keg, and that seemed too bad for a man 
like La Rue. Thought you’d like to see 
him, too, and sign the certificate,” he 
laughed. 

Dan did not like that laugh. He won¬ 
dered how Lafontaine had known of his 
journey back in October. However, he 
asked no questions, but accompanied the 
other out of the door. The Frenchman led 
the way toward the great mass of lime¬ 
stone, which, Dan now saw, was seamed 
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with fissures, as such masses usually are. 
He squeezed his body through one of these 
crevices in the other’s wake. 

D AN found himself in a little hollow 
vault, about the dimensions of a small 
hall bedroom. Stalactites hung from the 
walls, with small stalagmites beneath, and 
the sun’s rays, throwing a narrow beam of 
light through the narrow entrance, banded 
them with prismatic hues. 

The effect was indescribably beautiful. 
Now blue, now green, now gold, now red, 
the stalactites glittered like colored ice. 
Yet it was ghastly, too, for the little place 
was like a mortuary chapel. Although the 
stretcher cot on which the body of the dead 
man was lying occupied almost the entire 
length of one side of the cave, for a mo¬ 
ment or two, owing to some ocular trick, 
or his bewilderment at the sheer beauty of 
the scene, Dan failed to perceive it. 

Then he saw it, behind a hanging fringe 
of stalactites. They drooped over the cot, 
reflecting the colored hues upon the face of 
the dead man. He lay upon his back, the 
arms folded across the breast. The body 
was, of course, frozen stiff, and it did not 
appear to have suffered any of the change 
of mortality. 

Clothed in a mackinaw and heavy trou¬ 
sers, it lay there, a placid expression upon 
the hollow face, wax-white, save where the 
bands of light lay across it. Whatever 
La Rue’s life had been, death seemed to 
have invested his features with a singular 
dignity, almost nobility, as it invests those 
of so many. 

And except for the hollowness of the 
cheeks, and the emaciation of the face, Dan 
could see no signs that La Rue had died 
of scurvy. He bent over the body, examin¬ 
ing it closely, but without touching it. 

As he did so, the other took a step for¬ 
ward. “I’d keep away from it,” he said 
with a nervous laugh. “I mean there might 
be danger—what I mean is, I suppose it 
was scurvy we were suffering from but I’m 
no doctor. It might have been something 
else. 

“It might have been,” responded Dan 
placidly. Nevertheless, he stepped back 
from the stretcher. 

“You both had scurvy badly, did you?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, all the summer. I tell you we were 
in a pretty bad way. If there had been 
any means of saving him I’d have given my 


hand to have saved his life. But he 
got worse from day to day.” 

“And you—recovered!” I th 

“Yes, I’ll tell you all about that. in S 
get out of here. I suppose we’ll havi|B 
take him down to be identified?” ; r ' 

“We’ll talk that over later,” ansvH 
Dan, following his companion out intcf- u 
pale sunlight. The Frenchman led the!p € 
back into the large room, looking ov :nc - 
shoulder with an anxious expression t#S 
three times, as if to make sure that 
was following him. He closed the doorj e > 
they sat down at the table again. 

3 ‘I J 

T HE Frenchman leaned forward 0 ' 
fidentially. “Say, Keane,” he btflB 
“I may as well tell you some good ne f m 
came upon some of the private stock cS 
La Rue gang.” A sort of nervous, chjjjfg 
ling laugh came from his lips. “I’nr nc 
referring to the rotten hooch La Rue jP a 
the Indians for their furs, but his ownH 
vate brand. In fact, La Rue put met s 
to the cache where it was hidden. We if 8 
aged to get through the summer on it 5 
how, and there’s still a little left. a e 
how would a little drink feel to you? H 
a Prohibitionist, are you, Keane?” 

“Not in principle—only in practice,’**3 
swered Dan. “The fact is, I never c ne ' 
in Prohibition territory. I like keels 
the laws that I’m paid to help enforce. J® 1 
that’s only a personal prejudice of miry c 
you want a drink, I guess I won’t be cj| 
upon to report it at Headquarters.” M 
“For which much thanks,” respondecf . 
other with a curt laugh. “God, maijl! 
you’d been shut up with a prisoner all Jsgj 
mer, having to watch every move he irffl 
and both of you sick with scurvy, I gi , 
you wouldn’t feel so straightlaced abouli 
Well, I’ll take you at your word, Kea:l| 
He crossed the room and took douffl 
bottle from a shelf, pouring out a litM 
drink into a tin mug. Dan noticed M 
there was a fine tremor of the fingers 
did so. He came back and sat down, ffi 
ing off the contents. Meanwhile DanH 
not uttered a word. * 

“Well, you want the history of this 19 
ness, I suppose,” said the Frenchman. s| 
you know, a party of us went up scfl 
thing over a year ago, and we got onlj 
trail of La Rue and that gang of his. ra 
crowd had certainly been playing nidi 
hell up in these parts. The Indians 
terrorized for hundreds of miles arot t<1 
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t he jj& 

11, we didn’t get them, and we didn’t 
1 that cache of furs they stole after mur- 
at. jing the factor up at White’s Point on 
hav Mackenzie, but we dispersed the gang. 

; rest went back, but I stayed on the 
answ 4 I had a hunch that I could get 
intjRue.” 

ti le rhe liquor had already loosened the 
ovei inchman’s tongue; the man was gesticu- 
in i ng and talking loosely, tripping over the 
hat jables. Dan, sitting opposite him at the 
| 00r le, was gathering his impressions by the 
rather than by the ear. 

‘I had a hunch that I could get La Rue, 
art ] o was the brains of the gang. I knew 
e | )t d married that Desmoulins girl. Old 
nev $moulins built this store, you know, be- 
•jj J the landslide came down and cut it off 
m his chateau over there. He was a 
p m jnchman of the old school, with crazy 
• Ul . dal ideas, and he wanted to carve a 
3wn miory out of this district. Well, as I 
m8 I saying, La Rue married the Desmou- 
y e "J girl, and there wasn’t a trick he knew 
jj it she couldn’t go him one better, after a 
ile. I trailed her, found this hangout, 
J-, d trapped La Rue here last winter. 

‘You remember how bitter cold it was in 


ce irch. The muskeg froze, and that’s 
, r nething happens only once in five years 
I ' so. The gang knew the way, but I’ve 
ce ver found it. I blundered in like a fool, 
thout guessing what I was up against. 
e it I guess you and I can find the way 
c ' t easy enough, or maybe you’ve got on 
right side of La Rue’s woman, eh, old 
m?” 

“Go on with the story,” answered 


t The other started. “The story? Why— 
l" it’s all. I got La Rue easy enough, but 
; e been here nine months, and nearly lost 
,V '/ life trying to get out. And the La Rue 
>man got in one night and tried to knife 
a Say, old man, I’m going to get an- 
; her drink.” 

Dan watched his every movement as he 
t the bottle down from the shelf and 
“"lped himself again. He filled the mug 
,lf full and drained it. Now his manner 
ymed to have undergone a change. He 
is still more loquacious, and yet with a 
b-note of sullenness and suspicion. 

He flopped down in the chair. “Well, 
guess that about covers everything, 
sane,” he said. “Now let me ask you 
® fl iOUt-” 

“Wait a little. How about that scurvy? 


How did it happen that you got well and 
La Rue died?” 

“Why, La Rue and I both had it, but 
he had it worse than me, because he got 
drunk on that hooch every night at first. 
I wouldn’t touch it till I was left alone. 
Still, I didn’t feel it was up to me to stop 
him taking a drink when he wanted one. 
It was all he had to live for. There was 
plenty of flour that the gang had left in the 
cache, along with the whisky, but there was 
absolutely nothing else—not even a bag of 
potatoes or compressed vegetables. We 
couldn’t get out of this damn’ place to hunt 
our meat. We lived on flour and whisky 
till I remembered something I’d read about 
snaring rabbits with a bit of wire. 

“I was going to tell you about the rab¬ 
bits. The island’s swarming with them. 
You see, there are wolves all around here, 
and when they chase the rabbits—why, the 
rabbits can cross the muskeg where the 
wolves can’t. So they come here. You hear 
them all night long, patter, patter, when 
the wolves are after them. Yes, I’ll never 
want to look a rabbit in the face again 
after I get out of here. 

“Well, I soon got onto the snaring trick 
and that saved me, but La Rue was too far 
gone. He died at the beginning of winter, 
and I’ve been here alone two months now, 
with that crazy woman flitting about out¬ 
side. I’ve been thinking of snaring her.” 
He laughed unsteadily. “If the muskeg 
don’t freeze soon, I guess we’re in for an¬ 
other year of it, living on rabbits. Why do 
you suppose the La Rue woman let you in?” 

Again Dan left the question unanswered. 
“There’s one thing I’d like to ask, La- 
fontaine,” he said. “How did you hold 
La Rue?” 

“Why, I slipped the cuffs on him every 
night.” 

“Where do you keep them?” 

But Dan’s eyes had already followed the 
other’s involuntary glance toward the shelf 
overhead, where he saw the irons. 

“What’s worrying you?” the Frenchman 
snarled suddenly. 

“Well, you see,” answered Dan, “I’ve 
been trying to figure out, if what you’ve 
been telling me’s correct, how it happens 
that my skis are standing there against the 
door.” 

“Your skis?” 

“Exactly. You see, Madame La Rue bor¬ 
rowed them from my sleigh one day, to 
leave in a hurry. There’s no question but 
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those are my skis; however, if you don’t 
want to take my word for it, look at the 
leather on the right one, and you’ll see 
that it’s been ripped and sewed up with 
babiche.” 

“What the—what you mean to-?” 

“Pretty clear evidence that Madame La 
Rue has been in this cabin lately, my 
friend. Sit down, La Rue, and hold your 
hands-” 

T HE lightning leap the other made did 
not catch Dan napping. Before he 
could draw the revolver from its holster 
Dan had overturned the table, and come 
crashing down upon him with it. A brief 
struggle, and the weapon was in Dan’s 
hand. 

“Get up, La Rue,” he said. “You might 
have thought out a better story than that. 
Or you’d have done better to have tried to 
get away instead of trusting to those brains 
of yours to fool me. You see,” he added, 
“I saw the bullet hole in poor Lafontaine’s 
head, under the hair, behind the ear. Just 
reach me down those handcuffs!” 

CHAPTER IX 

D AN had heard many strange stories 
about his prisoner, but the reality 
surpassed them. His first outburst 
of malignant rage ended, La Rue submitted 
to being handcuffed quietly enough, and re¬ 
lieved of his revolver, and a knife as long 
as a poniard, which, being hidden in his 
sleeve, Dan nearly overlooked. La Rue’s 
rage was, however, vented chiefly against 
Jehane. 

It was Dan who spoke of her, telling La 
Rue—as he thought it right to do—that he 
held a warrant for her arrest on the charge 
of murdering Anderson. As it was impos¬ 
sible for him to take in two prisoners at 
the same time, particularly when one of 
them was a woman, Dan proposed to take 
La Rue first to the nearest post on the 
Mackenzie, returning for his wife after. 

“You’re mighty sure of getting her, 
aren’t you, Sergeant!” sneered the French¬ 
man. “Damn her, I told her the trick 
wouldn’t work, but I let myself be per¬ 
suaded.” 

“Just what was the idea, La Rue?” Dan 
asked. 

“The idea? just to get you out of the way 
instead of killing off another policeman. It 
happened to suit me, that’s the reason.” 


“I guess you trusted too much to t , 
brains of yours,” said Dan. “Well, i ■ 
hadn’t been for that bullet hole in Laiv* 
taine’s head, you might have got avgg 
with it. Didn’t know the skin stretc ’ 
after death, did you, La Rue? You all 
up in one way or another.” or t 

He was encouraging La Rue to talkSfl 
the hope of picking up some further 
formation, though the murder of La;?' . 1 
taine had filled him with bitter hatred “l 1 
the murderer. He asked him how heS 
the corporal. ® ■ 

La Rue burst into a fit of laughter. ‘ ju 
fontaine was dead easy, even for a pol^ 
man,” he grinned. “But it wasn’t me hi 
him, it was Jehane.” ^ 

Dan felt sick with horror, no less aHg; 
Rue’s incrimination of his wife than at Kg 
thought of it. Dan was sure of one th?l_ 
and that was there was still a good ijgjj 
to be cleared up in respect of the motify 
of Jehane La Rue. uy 

“Easy, dead easy,” La Rue went „ t 
grinning broadly. “She crossed the mu q W 
and got him while he was asleep. Even ,j t 
fontaine had to sleep sometimes. He nea mti 
caught her once. He knew she’d get hin[ or] 
the end, though, and the last week ofH 
life he had the horrors. And that’s jgj, 
way she’s going to get you,” he ad ian 
malignantly. L 

Dan was beginning to understand on 
prisoner’s motives in hiding there insts&nt 
of making a break for freedom. Undt 
ably he was safer there than he would bt]j V( 
he showed his face at any cost along p> c 
of the trails. And while La Rue was(j a t 
course acquainted with the secret of “ 
passage across the muskeg, all he had har^t 
do was to sit still and behave like a mog “ 
prisoner until Jehane “got” Lafont?i,oo 
Unless, then, Dan could himself solve t I 
secret, or unless the weather grew qpo 
enough to freeze the surface of the bogie; 
might kick his-heels there indefinitely, vas 
And then some night—some night \ \nd 
his watch relaxed, as it must insensibi 1 
Jehane La Rue would come creeping ac.ecl 
the swamp, knife or revolver in her haiu 
and—he would be in danger of going tin 
way that Lafontaine had gone. ich 

The prospect was not a pleasant ou 
and Dan determined to maintain his waaj ‘ 
fulness as long as he and his prisoner an 
there. That night he fastened La /iv 
firmly with a rope, as well as handcufSlsr 
him, in such a way that he could 
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p i] ih fair freedom on his bed, but would 
j £ comparatively helpless. He carefully 
)t irched the interior of the place for wea¬ 
ns, and for anything that could be used 
j an implement of offense. He barred the 
or, which was fortified with great bolts, 
for the window, it was double—the 
v ng had certainly known how to make 
'I emselves snug—and strongly nailed in- 
le and out. Dan was at last convinced 
at it was impossible either for La Rue 
’ he attack him while he slept, or for anyone 
gain ingress without awakening him. 

1 As for himself, he would have to sleep 
’ P° ;e the seal, in twenty second snatches. 
,11e ut Dan was more or less habituated to 


atchful sleep. 

.s at 


1 £ p* HERE was a pile of swamp logs out- 
e ! JL side the cabin, drawn from the mus- 
oc ;g. Dan had noticed that logs were im- 
m,1; ;dded in it everywhere, carried down 
om the forest limits through centuries 
ent y the slow, irresistible movement of the 
m,t ow tide. When the stove was ablaze, Dan 
ren lit more comfortable. The shock of La- 
; n , ea >ntaine’s murder was beginning to pass. 
-• in !orrible as his death had been, the little 
■ o; Drporal had passed as he would have 
Lt s fished, perhaps, to pass. And he got his 
a ®jan. And Dan was holding him. 


La Rue had watched all Dan’s prepara- 
ions with a malicious grin that seemed to 
1Rf ' int at some card he held in reserve. 

Jnde' “You’re taking a lot of trouble to keep 
Id kjive, Keane, aren’t you?” he drawled. 
n P Do you think life’s so important as all 
wa ; hat?” 

°f * “It’s worth holding on to while we’ve 
ha f ;ot it,” answered Dan. 
mojj “Just run your eyes along that shelf of 
nt looks,” suggested La Rue. 

*’ e b Dan had seen the score or so of books 

* c ipon one of the shelves; he had picked 
wgiiem up one by one to make sure there 

• vas no weapon behind them; now he rose 
t v md began scanning them. 

nsibj They were books on philosophy, a sub- 
acect Dan knew very little about. At La 
halue’s request, he handed two of them to 
ng iim. La Rue opened one with his man- 
icled hands and turned the pages until he 
t bund what he was looking for. 
wail “ ‘We see life, then, envisaged as a 
r ’ itruggle,’ he read, ‘in which the fittest sur- 
a /ives. Let men prate of mercy, charity, 
:u orgiveness, tenderness toward the weak 
mf-Nature knows nothing of these things. 


With Nature, to be strong is to be right¬ 
eous, and to be cunning is to be good. That 
is the really divine law of life.’ ” 

He looked up, the quizzical smile upon 
his face. “What d’you make of that, 
Keane?” he asked. 

“Is that the stuff you’ve been reading 
here?” 

“That and twenty more volumes. 
They’re translations of a great German 
philosopher, whose name has probably 
never penetrated to the recesses of your 
intelligence, Keane. That fellow’s the 
greatest man who ever lived. He made me 
what I am.” 

La Rue spoke with sublime egotism; it 
was evident that he believed the philoso¬ 
pher in question should be proud of his 
work. 

“Yes, Keane, I was a clerk in a bank in 
a small western Canadian town when I 
came across him. He showed me the true 
philosophy of life. When I realized that 
power and right were identical, I-—acted. 
I was twenty thousand dollars richer 
within a week after I read that. I don’t 
know whether it’s worth converting you, 
Keane, but if once you realized that duty, 
and mercy, and the rest of the antiquated 
rubbish are simply the bonds with which 
the strong hold the weak in subjection, 
you’d become a man, Keane. I’d even make 
you my lieutenant, because you’ve got the 
possibilities of good material, Keane.” 

Dan was quite convinced now that La 
Rue’s brain was turned. 

“Take pity now,” La Rue went on. “A 
slave quality. The natural instinct of man 
is to torture, as remorselessly as the wolf 
tortures the rabbit. When I killed old Mc¬ 
Pherson at White’s landing, I killed him 
slowly, Keane. As a matter of fact, he’d 
given me cause to dislike him. He was beg¬ 
ging to be finished off before the end came, 
Keane.” 

“You—damned—hound!” said Dan. 

La Rue grinned. “In yielding to the 
primitive instinct there, I felt a thrill of 
power, Keane. Do you know when I ex¬ 
pect to feel it next? When I finish you off. 
There’s a splendid finish waiting for you, 
Sergeant. Don’t worry—it’s on its way.” 

Dan rose and threw another log into the 
stove. 

Sleep was far from him when he threw 
himself down on his camp-bed. He had 
never been in so eerie a situation before. 
He could see the flickering light playing 
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upon La Rue’s face across the room. La 
Rue seemed to be sleeping as peacefully 
as a child. And yet Dan was sure that 
he was plotting some fresh deviltry. 

He had taken in desperate criminals sev¬ 
eral times, but never a madman, one filled 
with a strange and evil philosophy like La 
Rue. He had never been trapped with a 
mad criminal, with brains probably su¬ 
perior to his own, and the madman’s wife 
outside, ready to steal in upon him with 
knife or revolver as soon as his guard was 
relaxed. 

But either all Dan’s instincts about Je- 
hane La Rue were wrong, or else she was 
mad, too. He had heard that madness was 
contagious. Perhaps in the wilderness, flee¬ 
ing with La Rue over the desolate wastes 
in the long darkness, Jehane La Rue had 
lost her mind likewise. Dan knew that in 
those solitudes monstrous egotisms take 
birth and come to dominate the mind. 

There was Corporal Brody, a case well 
known among the police, but suppressed, 
as to the main details, from publication. 
Brody, patrolling the Arctic, had imagined 
himself a new Messiah, and enrolled a 
native army of three score who had con¬ 
verted the peaceful shores of the Cape 
Lyon district into a bloodstained bedlam 
until Brody was slain, and his empire sup¬ 
pressed—by a sergeant and two constables. 

Certainly Jehane La Rue’s attitude to¬ 
ward himself had not been consistent with 
sanity. Dan hoped with all his heart that 
she was not responsible, that the death of 
young Anderson could not legally be laid 
to her. 

Still, sane or not, she was a constant 
peril. Dan was besieged, and unless the 
weather changed, or he could find the exit 
across the muskeg sooner or later La- 
Rue’s threats would be justified. He had 
got Lafontaine, by general consent the best 
man-catcher in the Dominion, as he had 
got Anderson. And he had not been bluf¬ 
fing when he had announced so confidently 
that he would get Dan. 

As he lay there, watching the firelight 
on La Rue’s face, Dan felt that his situa¬ 
tion was impossible. Better—if he could 
have known that Lafontaine was dead— 
better to have taken Jehane in, and gone 
back for La Rue after. In the morning 
Dan meant to sound the muskeg thor¬ 
oughly. In a day or two—a week at most 
—he must surely light upon the route 
across it. 


He was falling asleep when of a sudi 
he started into intense wakefulness, c aore 
scious of a sound that he could not - s 
somewhere in the island. He reached i? ve J 
for the revolver that he had taken 
Rue, and listened. As he did so, he he; v , 
the howl of a wolf near at hand, taken $ I 

by another and another. 1 

Bi 

B UT that was not the sound that 

had heard. It was a continuous pfla 
tering, more like the falling of rain tK™ 
anything else. But it was not rain. CrJ 
stars were shining in a clear sky, and $2s|j 
that pattering sound went on. Dan T ] 
thought at first that it might be some •: 
of Jehane’s, but now he knew it could wH 
be anything of the sort, for he could j 
that sound coming, apparently, from 
along the side of the island. ■ en 

He rose softly and went to the sideujg 
La Rue. The outlaw was sleeping, 
more probably, pretending to sleep, rjj e ' 
Dan satisfied himself that the ropes wl^h 
bound him were intact. Quietly he drLf s 
back the bolts of the door, and opened iithoc 
There was nobody outside. The mspojj, 
was low in the east, but the night was; | 
clear, and the stars so brilliant that DjY;J 
could see the length and breadth of the 
tie island, from the mass of limestone t / 
the tip, and from one edge of muskeq I 
the other, and to the chateau on the elewH 
tion beyond. U p 

Nothing seemed stirring, and at liwhe 
Dan could see nothing but the trees, tthe 
muskeg, and the snow. And yet that pi D 
tering sound went on. Suddenly tlidnve 
sounded a scream like that of a child edg< 
mortal agony. thre 

But he knew what it was an instaextr 
later—the death-scream of a rabbit, caucon 
in one of Lafontaine’s snares. Again into 
scream rang out, and then another, ovwou 
by the tip of the island. face 

No, it was not one of the snares tllmus 
had caught the creatures. It was Bing 
wolves, the pack of hunting wolves ttf T 
suddenly became visible to Dan. Rangjthej 
like a file of soldiers in open order, tli or 
stood, some distance across the muskaston 
the lean, long bodies, the sharp snouts adhad 
pricked ears clearly visible; and, as if theof t 
knew that the strip of muskeg acted as find 
insuperable bar between themselves al I 
the island, they watched Dan, motionlddee] 
and fearless. thal 

Then of a sudden Dan saw somethiitive 
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* hore, and now he knew what that patter- 
t ’ jug sound had been. Why, the snow that 
lf overed the firm ground of the island was 
ilack with rabbits, scurrying from the 
volves to safety. And Dan remembered 
I .a Rue’s words, “The rabbits can cross 
he muskeg where the wolves can’t.” 

But, if the wolves could not cross, at 
..east they have penetrated a measurable dis- 
ance over the treacherous surface. Dan 
tared long at the place where he had seen 
n hose gray shadows, which had now van- 
shed. The wolves had partly learned the 
K secret; in the morning he would take up 
1 he study for himself. 

' He went back inside the store and closed 
' he door. Looking at La Rue, he saw that 
he outlaw was now unfeignedly awake. 

3m . “Rabbits scare you, Sergeant?” he 
jeered. “You ought to have seen Lafon- 
;i “ ! taine that last week before Jehane caught 
l 8> him. I told you he had the horrors. Thought 
?' he was being mauled by rabbits every 
night. Between ourselves, it was the rab- 
bits got him in the end, and not Jehane, 
“ ’ though it wouldn’t look exactly well on the 
nil Police records.” 
vas'-fl 

t IfMS CHAPTER X 

>ne T ^ was apparently accustomed to 
:e " I j captivity. He offered no objections 
when, after the meal, Dan trussed him 
up again, only asking him sarcastically 
f whether he expected to find the road across 
s, the muskeg by dinner time, 
t Dan spent several hours of methodical 
tf investigation, throwing stones along the 
ildedge of the swamp at intervals of two or 
three feet. The work was tedious in the 
ist extreme. Here and there a stone would lie 
an on the surface, instead of disappearing 
air into the maw of the swamp; then Dan 
ovwould set one foot carefully upon the sur¬ 
face, only to feel the gentle suction of the 
ti muskeg, and to see his sole slowly subsid- 
5 ting into the depths. 

r There were hard spots everywhere, but 
*n« they extended for a radius of only a foot 
ti or two, as Dan’s experiments with the 
isk stones proved; they were tiny islands that 
3 a'had hardened, with soft mire on every side 
thcof them. Not in that way was he likely to 
is - find a passage over the muck. 

He returned at noon, to find La Rue 
ml deep in one of the philosophical volumes 
that he had placed in his hands. The cap- 
thirtive looked ud with a grin. 


“Solved your problem, Keane?” he 
jeered. 

Dan said nothing, but began the prepa¬ 
ration of the meal—stewed rabbit, from 
the half dozen frozen carcasses that were 
hanging behind the stove. 

“It’s getting you the same way it got 
Lafontaine,” La Rue observed, closing the 
book with his manacled hands. “Lafon¬ 
taine was sure he couldn’t be beaten by the 
muskeg. He was going to find a quick way 
out. Just a matter of a day or so, he 
claimed. He started throwing rocks into 
the swamp, at intervals of a yard or two. 
Your method anything along those lines, 
Sergeant?” 

Dan, looking into the sneering face, saw 
absolute confidence there, the ruthlessness 
of power. 

“Of course, the poor devil was sick with 
scurvy,” La Rue continued. “After the 
first week it began to get on his nerves. 
And then the rabbits started bothering 
him. But that last week, before Jehane got 
him, he was a wreck. Screamed when I 
showed him a rabbit I’d caught in the wire. 
I guess when he looked into the muzzle of 
Jehane’s revolver he was rather glad to 
go than not.” 

It was evident that La Rue was an artist 
in diabolism. 

“But you don’t go that way, Keane,” 
added Dan’s tormentor. “Do you know 
what I’m going to do to you? I’m going 
to make a rabbit of you.” 

“In the meanwhile,” said Dan, “the 
chow’s ready.” He unfastened La Rue’s 
handcuffs, and they ate. 

He invited his prisoner to take some ex¬ 
ercise in the afternoon, but La Rue de¬ 
clined, grinning. 

“Don’t want to interfere with your 
work, Sergeant,” he answered. “It would 
spoil the afternoon for you, keeping one 
eye on the muskeg and the other on me. 
You see, you’d be watching my expression 
when you got ‘hot’ and ‘cold,’ trying to 
read how near you were to the jumping off 
spot. No, I’ll read.” 

Dan spent the rest of the afternoon in 
the same attempt, without better success. 
That night, for some obscure reason of 
his own. La Rue persisted in talking about 
Lafontaine. 

“Haven’t probed for the bullet yet, have 
you, Keane?” he asked. “That’s import¬ 
ant, you know. You’ll find it somewhere 
near the other side of the head, I guess. 
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Lafontaine’s skull was thick, or it would 
have gone through. Once you’ve matched 
it up with the revolver, you’ll have some 
first-rate evidence to convict. The gun 
you’ve got’s the one Jehane shot him with.” 

He went on talking about Lafontaine. 
That night, lying awake, listening to the 
howling of the wolves again, and the scur¬ 
rying of the rabbits, Dan could not keep 
his thoughts off the dead policeman. 

He was not imaginative, but he could 
picture vividly Lafontaine’s last days on 
the island, when, sick with scurvy, help¬ 
lessly trapped, and knowing that the end 
was imminent, he had lain awake listening 
to the pattering of the rabbits and the 
howling of the wolves. 

A ND the thought that Jehane La Rue 
.had been waiting for the end, waiting 
to steal in upon him with the cowardly 
revolver shot aroused in him a loathing of 
the girl that transcended the loathing he 
felt for La Rue. 

Her beauty, her seeming innocence were 
the mask of a devil. She had spared him 
only to torture him as Lafontaine had been 
tortured. 

On the following afternoon he began to 
despair of finding the solution that had baf¬ 
fled Lafontaine. It was he, the captor, 
who was the prisoner, and not La Rue. He 
knew that he was going the way Lafontaine 
had gone. 

And he could see, from the quizzical, 
sneering glances that La Rue gave him 
that La Rue knew. 

More than once there came to him the 
temptation to shoot his prisoner and re¬ 
move at least one of the factors in the sit¬ 
uation. It was a temptation that would not 
even have entered his mind under other 
circumstances. Now, though he put it 
aside each time, each time it returned in 
undiminished strength. 

At sunset, after the meal, he handcuffed 
and roped La Rue again and went to see 
Lafontaine’s body. 

L AFONTAINE lay, unchanged upon 
■ he stretcher cot behind the fringe of 
stalactites, which, no longer illumined by 
the rays of the sun, looked like a fringe of 
icicles. Bending over the dead man, Dan 
tried to read his face. 

What had been the little corporal’s 
thoughts during those last moments when 
he looked into the revolver of Jehane La 


Rue? Despair, at the thought that his«g* 
sion had failed, or satisfaction that heSfi 
ridden upon the last patrol? LafontapaS 
face was perfectly impassive; Dan * p 
read nothing there. ( 

Dan wondered where Jehane had L j--,, 
ped him. Surely she could not ha\e tnc ; e 
tained entrance to the store by night seco 
all its locks and bars! Th< 

He bent over the body and examL e 
the wound. It was just behind the left| m b ( 
and Dan had seen it only by the me| slK j 
accident when he looked upon the body 0 r ii 
fore. He wondered how long La roun 
would have been able to keep up the l j n t 
ception if he had not seen that small, c of 
fully washed orifice under the hair. p lee 
wondered, too, as he had often wondei an 
what had been La Rue’s purpose in p He 
ning such an elaborate deception—wh;h os , 
had not simply taken the opportunittnui 
get away during the period that l{ Jic 
elapsed since Lafontaine’s death. ie o 
And this seemed linked up in some He 
with Jehane’s presence at the chaiome 
Surely they two could have got away Di 
stead of planning the impersonation v.’>as 
was bound to fail in the end. hit 

Again Dan felt that there was some nd, 
tor in the situation which, when explai utti 
would throw a fresh light on everythimurn 
It was beginning to grow dark. ! Bi 
rose from beside Lafontaine. He was vom< 
dering what it would be best to do, i ega 
did succeed in thwarting the La Rue pess 
He could not take in the woman as am 
as the man—nor the body of the dead alec 
poral, in the absence of a sleigh. ThelijH 
course would be to rush La Rue over! tl 
the Mackenzie by forced marches, ars 
then return. He’d sweat some of that he 
il’s philosophy out of the fellow, hor 
thought with a grim smile. And evdn iip d 
couldn’t find the road, there was alvsed 
the prospect of weather cold, enough Tai 
freeze the muskeg. After all, T.afor f < 
had got in in just that way, accordinsing 
La Rue’s story, and La Rue would 1: 1 
had no particular purpose in lying on vei 
point. 

As Dan rose, his eyes fell upon the >ari 
posite wall of the rock vault. On the ocn ■ 
sion of his former visit, with the ur 
throwing prismatic hues over the wall a ^ 
stalactites, he had not seen it clearly, 
now, in the pearly opalescence of begi* 
ning twilight, the whole interior of f 
cave was illumined with a diffused rang 
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^ ice. The wall beyond the stalactites was 

1 oamed with fissures, like the outside. 

®ta| 

n A PPROACHING it, Dan saw that one 
iLof them was large enough to admit 
!;l ie body of a man. Peering through, he 
av Hncied that he could see the outlines of 
second large chamber. 

There would be nothing unusual in this, 
car >r every limestone formation is honey¬ 
combed with crevices and caverns, but of 
m sudden Dan’s suspicions were awakened. 
°dy|r in the limestone dust that strewed the 
- a found, he could see what looked like the 
t^iint imprints of human feet. 

11; c|Of this he could not be sure. But, 
pieezing his body through the crevice, 
nc ' »an found that his belief had been correct. 
n FJHe was standing in a second chamber, 
hose dimensions it was impossible to de¬ 
ni :rmine, but the air was fresh enough to 
idicate that it was at least as large as 
ie outer one. 

ne He advanced a step or two cautiously, 
hsitfimething soft and furry swept his face, 
va Dan leaped back. His first impression 
i '“'as that he had stumbled into the den of 
hibernating bear. But no sound followed, 
ne ad, after a moment, he advanced again, 
ili'utting out his hand. Again he felt that 
in urry object. 

But this was no bear. It was the skin of 
is ome large animal; and now, as Dan’s eyes 
, egan to grow accustomed to the dark- 
e ; ess, he could see that other skins were 
is anging from the roof of the vault, or 
id died up about him on shelves. 
ietlHe advanced cautiously, until he stood 
iverl the centre of the chamber. There were 
;, juts on every side of him; he coulc! see 
it che dimensions of the room now, and, 
w, hough it was too dark for him to be able 
n ifp distinguish one fur from another, he real- 
abftd that he was in a storehouse containing 
lgli, larger number of furs than ever came out 
nits! any single district of the north in a 
iindngle season. 

I li They were piled high to the roof on 
n tvery side of him, packed close together in 

ales, some of them the rough, half-pre- 
he ared skins, others soft as if they were 
: ocn exhibition in the rooms of some great 
e ur company. 

II a And Dan knew at once what he had 
y-, ound. It was the store of furs stolen by 
beg# Rue and his gang from the warehouse 
if if the murdered factor at White’s Land¬ 
ing, and traded from the Indians for cheap 


hooch, or taken in the course of the out¬ 
law’s bloody raids through the northland. 

This was the cache for which the Police 
had been seeking in vain ever since the first 
patrol got on La Rue’s trail. 

And with that a good deal of the mystery 
was cleared up. La Rue had waited simply 
because, to have fled would have been to 
leave the furs behind. Whereas, by imper¬ 
sonating Lafontaine, had he succeeded, he 
could have sent Dan south in the belief 
that his errand had been accomplished. 

The pursuit would have been called off, 
and La Rue would have found himself with 
leisure and liberty to transport the furs by 
degrees to points where they could enter 
the regular market. 

Dan wondered if Lafontaine had also 
found the store. 

He turned toward the exit, encouraged 
wonderfully by this discovery. All that re¬ 
mained now was to find the way across the 
muskeg. On the morrow he would renew 
his attempt. There was one spot where the 
ground seemed fairly firm. 

A sound behind him startled him. He 
turned. Out of the darkness a form came 
leaping forward. Before Dan could get his 
revolver from his holster it was upon him. 
A pistol spat. 

Next instant Dan was struggling in the 
grip of two men, and, taken unawares, he 
found himself helpless. He was borne to 
the ground, a pile of furs tumbling down 
upon him. 

He struggled desperately, but unavail- 
ingly. And out of the obscurity he heard 
the voice of Jehane La Rue, screaming, 
“Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot! You swore 
that you would not shoot! ” 

With a last desperate effort Dan shook 
off his assailants and fought himself free. 
As he rose to his feet a pistol butt de¬ 
scended upon his head, half stunning him. 
He reeled—and then he saw the face of the 
girl peering at him out of the shadows of 
the interior. 

At the sight of her face, framed against 
the darkness, his mad fury brought back 
his ebbing senses. He staggered toward her. 
shouting incoherently. He saw the tenor 
in her eyes. 

And then, abruptly as in a moving pic¬ 
ture show, the girl’s face vanished. He did 
not feel the second blow from behind; 
abruptly everything went out, and, groping 
through the darkness, Dan collapsed in un¬ 
consciousness at the eirl’s feet. 
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CHAPTER XI 

F OR a long time Dan must have been 
conscious of the interior of the trading 
store and the voices of the men without 
realizing it. Suddenly sight and sound were 
linked up within his brain. He discovered 
that he was lying on his camp bed again, 
with his eyes open, staring at the three men 
who were grouped about the table. 

They were playing with a pack of cards 
in the light of the oil lamp overhead. Each 
of the three had a bottle of whisky and a 
mug beside him, and they were shouting as 
they slapped down the cards, and quarrel¬ 
ing vociferously. 

One of the three was La Rue; the two 
others looked like typical breeds, but they 
were both men of enormous strength and 
herculean build, with bestial faces—the 
kind of human wolf the north turns, out 
once in a while among her clean-limbed, 
simple men and women. 

Dan turned his examination upon him¬ 
self. He quickly discovered that he was 
bound fast, in the same way as that in 
which he had bound La Rue. Not yet fully 
himself, he must have uttered a groan, for 
La Rue glanced at him, jumped up, and 
flung the cards down on the table. 

“ Diable , he’s awake!” he shouted in sar¬ 
donic mirth. “I thought you’d put him out 
for good, Lachance. His head’s almost as 
hard as Corporal Lafontaine’s!” 

He advanced to Dan’s side, followed by 
the two others. They were both mumbling, 
staggering drunk, but La Rue seemed sober 
enough to walk, to talk and gibe at his 
prisoner. 

“Well, Sergeant, we’ve turned the tables, 
hey?” he grinned. “They don’t teach you 
psychology in the Police, do they? If they 
did, you might have known I was talking 
about Lafontaine so as to inspire you with 
the idea of taking another look at him. 
Lachance and Sirois had been waiting there 
all day for you to step inside. It was go¬ 
ing to be difficult to get you in the store 
at night. But I laid the trap, and you 
walked into it.” 

He grinned broadly, and Lachance and 
Sirois broke into roars of bestial laughter. 

“I wanted to give you a longer run for 
your money, Sergeant,” La Rue continued. 
“I wanted to trace the result of environ¬ 
ment, and I wanted to see if you’d run true 
to form. Then there was the rabbits. They 
were beginning to get on your nerves, 


Sergeant. I wanted to hear you yejgjg 
for help against the rabbits in your s.j 
the way Lafontaine did. . 

“But Jehane wanted to hurry mag 

up. She’s got her knife into you, SergtSf 
She wouldn’t let you die the way Lag 
taine died. We’d talked it over and £ 
on what’s going to happen to you. Wjgfl 
going to turn you into a rabbit, Serge|j| 
You’ve only got yourself to blame, 
know, you walked straight into it. , av 
him a drink, Lachance; he’ll need it? taj 

before the night’s over.” ^ 

Lachance, staggering to the table, poi i 
out a mugful of the whisky, and brougij a{ 
to Dan. He held it to his lips. Dan ti ;0l 
his head aside, and Lachance dashed 1 b 
contents of the mug into his face, shoujP 
with laughter. -j r 

“You’re not a good sport, Sergeant, ^ 
afraid,” said La Rue. “Light a cigag 
for him, Lachance.” 

Lachance lit a cigarette from the fa*' 
his old one and thrust it between Dim 
lips. Dan spat it out; it dropped upo% e 
bared throat and lay there. Dan would f rc 
wince, though the pain of the scorci; n 
flesh was agony. h a 

La Rue, who missed nothing, bent o ve 
Dan, grinning as he peered into his fiojj 
“Stoic, hey?” he jeered, picking up a 
cigarette, and pressing the lighted end i:j ni 
Dan’s chest. “This is only the least tarn 
of what’s coming to you, Mister Rabfo 
Stoic, are you?” in 

With a sudden loosening of bestial f| n 
he dashed his fists into Dan’s face. h< 

Suddenly the door of the store flew op m 
A storm was rising, and a gust of sno a < 
laden wind blew in. The lamp was burnip 
low, but through the obscurity Dan coi 
see Jehane La Rue standing in the entran t 
her coat white. d 

Half fainting with pain, Dan was vagutit 
aware that his tormentors had left him e' 
join the girl. He heard them bawling, ajh 
above it all Jehane’s voice raised in a hfl 
rible, shrill crescendo of maniacal mirth, a 
Then she was at his side, looking doijb 
at him, a mug of whisky in her hand. D; £ 
would hardly have known her for the d 3 
whom he had talked to in the tent and tlb 
chateau. Her face was like a devil’s wi s 
the insane malice, hate and triumph. Af| 
she began cursing Dan in a French patoi i 
waving her arms, and shrieking like an if 1 
sane woman, as she undoubtedly was. 1 
The more she raved, the louder the thre s 
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u -Jen bellowed. La Rue was drunk now, like 
JUI irois and Lachance. But when the girl 
t nsheathed a knife and made as if to 
c 1 lunge it into Dan, he intervened. 

5er .® .V‘No, no, ma belle, we don’t want to skin 
y >ur rabbit before he’s ready for the pot,” 
in< le shouted, catching the girl by the arm. 

> With a curse, Jehane drove the weapon 
5er % La Rue’s throat. He caught her wrist 
™ e, .ust as the point was touching him, and 
;ave her a backhanded blow that sent her 
“ ^Staggering, while the three rocked and 
lowled with laughter. 

[> P°| Jehane rose to her feet, replacing the 
^"lagger in her belt. “Out, out, mon chert, 
tUl )ou are right,” she answered more quietly. 
’^‘Come, let us set our rabbit trap.” 

”' (JJ At a word from La Rue, Lachance and 
Sirois seized Dan by the head and feet and, 
* n ':he rope being unfastened, began carrying 
:1 S ai him out of the store. 

3 THAT diabolical scheme La Rue had 
l D; y y ; n m ; n( j jj e could not conjecture, and 
1 P 0B he hardly cared. He was still in agony 
lu ' l,; from the blows he had received on the head 
ortt in the fur store; and the sight of Jehane 
had inspired him with a loathing of his 
nt very life. Murderess as he had known the 
Is girl to be, he had seen something in her— 
U P a fugitive glimpse of something that had 
n( l “inspired and almost ennobled him. It had 
been in the tent, that first night when he 
^■ a 'had saved her from the blizzard. And again 
in the chateau. Ruined and desolate as the 
a l {'interior had been, Dan, unimaginative as 
he was, had seen a picture of her there, the 
1 °I mistress of an old seigniory. How well 
S1K adapted she had seemed to be to such a 

cog And now—to have seen the picture fade 
tmlnto that of an insane, foul-mouthed harri¬ 
dan was unbearable. It shook Dan’s soul, 
agut.it filled him with despair that made what- 
lim ever torture La Rue meant to inflict upon 
g, him meaningless. 

a h And she was still at his side as Lachance 
rth and Sirois carried him, shrieking and gib- 
do bering at him, while the gale increased 
D; every moment, blowing great clouds of 
ie g'snow across the island and bending the 
id t branches of the trees in a discordant 
i w symphony. 

As A rabbit screamed somewhere—caught 
atain one of the wires, probably, and Dan 
in i heard La Rue’s wild bellow of laughter be¬ 
hind him. “Eh, mon gars, you will be 
thn screaming like that soon,” he shouted. 


Did they mean to strangle him with a 
wire? Dan viewed this possibility with the 
same lack of interest. He was very tired, 
and the pain in his head had become a 
uniform and steady throbbing, each pulsa¬ 
tion of which was like the thrust of a knife 
into his brain. He had often contemplated 
death without undue emotion, had won¬ 
dered in what guise it would come to him; 
but now, face to face with it, he was only- 
conscious of a faint desire to have the 
whole troublesome business finished. 

But suddenly Dan awoke to a new inter¬ 
est in the situation. They were carrying 
him off the island on to the muskeg. Even 
in that predicament his professional zeal, 
probably the deepest grounded of his ac¬ 
quirement, came to the fore. They were 
showing him the secret route over the 
swamp, and, though there was hardly the 
remotest chance that he would ever live to 
use that route, he could not help being in¬ 
terested. 

And he peered out through the driving 
sleet, trying to discover the secret. 

They seemed to know the route thor¬ 
oughly, without hesitation; nobody spoke 
or asked another anything about that sub¬ 
ject. Lachance, holding Dan’s legs and feet, 
was moving forward, Sirois following with 
his head and shoulders, La Rue bringing 
up the rear, and the madwoman stalking 
beside, muttering imprecations. 

And of a sudden Dan understood the 
route, and why Lachance could lead the 
way without hesitation. 

L ACHANCE was stepping in a straight 
line from one to another of the dwarf 
willows, little more than shrubs, that dot¬ 
ted the muskeg. Dan had known that the 
muskeg was not uniform; it consisted 
rather of a succession of small hummocks, 
with the unfathomed mire between them. 
And now the secret was revealed, and it was 
its very simplicity that had baffled Dan, as 
it had baffled Lafontaine. 

The willows grew only where there was 
firm soil for their roots to take hold of. 
They could not grow with their roots loose 
in the drifting muskeg. And Lachance was 
stepping from willow to willow, from one 
firm patch to the next, until the island lay 
two hundred yards behind them. 

It was invisible in the snow cloud that 
wrapped them about. The wind was mount¬ 
ing to a gale almost as violent as the one 
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in which Dan had saved Jehane’s life. 
La Rue shouted above the wind: 

“That will do! This place will do! Stake 
him out here!” 

Next moment Dan was deposited upon 
the ground. With an oath, Sirois jerked 
him to his feet, and unfastening a length of 
the rope with which he was bound, began 
dragging him toward a small tree that 
emerged out of the snow. 

Lachance, bellowing with laughter, 
grasped Dan about the body and held him 
against the gnarled, wind-beaten stump, 
while Sirois adjusted the rope. 

Were they going to hang him? That was 
Dan’s first thought. But the tree was too 
small, too low, moreover, they were making 
him fast to the trunk of it, swathing him 
like a mummy with the coils of rope. 

His ankles were firmly knotted, thence 
the rope wound up his legs to his waist, 
which was tightly compressed by the coil; 
again the rope strands passed about his 
chest and shoulders, and, lastly, about his 
neck, leaving him no more than a few 
inches’ leeway. 

“Leave him his hands,” bellowed La Rue 
—and Jehane burst into a peal of hideous 
laughter. “He’ll need those. Damn this 
storm! I’d like to see the fun!” 

Lachance and Sirois stepped back, and 
La Rue planted himself in front of Dan. 
“Eh, mon gars, how do you feel now, Mister 
Policeman?” he inquired. 

Dan looked steadily at the outlaw, but 
did not answer. 

“You know now, hein?” grinned La Rue. 
“It was what I should have done to Lafon- 
taine, only I did not think of it. You know 
now how the rabbit feels when he is in the 
grip of the wolf’s teeth, hein?” 

In his bestial blood fury La Rue had lost 
his veneer of cultivated speech. He had 
become pure hunter, the most primitive of 
men, rising to the heights of the utmost 
nobility and sacrifice, and dropping to the 
depths. And La Rue had plumbed those 
depths of his own nature often enough. 

But Dan was beginning to understand. 
And, reckless of death though he was, that 
death—the thought of it sent an involun¬ 
tary shudder through him, though he con¬ 
trolled himself well enough to keep it from 
La Rue’s perception. 

“Yes, Sergeant,” said La Rue, mimicking 
a child’s voice, “you are the rabbit now. 
Tonight the wolves are very hungry, for 
the rabbits stay in their burrows because of 


the storm. So they come creeping up, iermc 
they smell man-rabbit, and they get : rec j , 
grier, they begin to sniff. Then one spr a( j ^ 
and takes a bite, and the taste of hu:;ght. 
blood, it drives them mad. And then 0 j n L 
fight with your free hands, mon ga, La 1 
diable, what a battle. It is a pity no me i 
can stay to see this night, for the wo jr ga 
are timid. But in the morning we find ver t 
bones of our rabbit— hein, Mister Poljjppj 
man?” lute! 

With a final touch of brutality he kk: agg i 
Dan savagely in the stomach again p e a < 
again, until he hung in his ropes, dou en( { ; 
up with agony. But the last thing ,j s p, 
Dan heard was the madwoman’s hidejt ' a i 
oaths and insane laughter. ,i s \ a 

He 

CHAPTER XII le c 

o br 

F OR a long time Dan hung there. l! v ith 
in his ropes, sick to death, and in he o 
most complete unconsciousness of mm e 
surroundings. 30we 

Then slowly he began to revive, kjrea! 
deathly nausea passed. The throbbing pa Ai 
in his head was as if somebody was beahear 
a brazen bell, each stroke of which was | s iar 
companied by almost unbearable agoto h 
But between the strokes Dan began [j e vi 
come back to himself. La 1 

The tree to which he was fastened vf H 
hardly higher than he could reach with tagoi 
stretched arms, and felt little more tharfew 
sapling, but, dwarfed though it had all t 
mained, it was probably thirty years old at t 
least, and the gnarled trunk was a mass the 
toughest fibre. Dan strained at it, and tmu: 
pliant willow yielded, so that he could lx was 
it this way and that; but there was no \M I 
sibility of uprooting it. hac 

And yet, hopeless as the situatiihac 
seemed, Dan began to hope. Perha; his 
was out of sheer despair, perhaps the :ice 
action of a vigorous man to an impossitbit 
situation; most likely of all, that dogg^| 
resolution of the scarlet coated riders thldis 
knows no defeat short of death. the 

The storm was worse than the one ij In' 
had encountered on the journey northwarl pa: 
if that had been possible. It roared ovisel 
the muskeg, snapping branches from t; as 
trees, which groaned and creaked under i ra: 
lashing; and on the wings of the storith 
came cold such as even the desolate tundra, |i 
between the Bear and the Slave rarelwi 
know. It was a cold compared with whit all 
the ordinary winter cold is nothing. Tt-^l 
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'§ u I : iermometer outside the store had regis- 
8 et -red twenty-five below that afternoon; it 
a *r *1 ad dropped out of the register by mid- 
,l ight. It was seventy below the freezing 
then fint. 

n "®|La Rue’s refinement of diabolism had not 
y no |ne to the extent of stripping Dan of his 
ie " ir gauntlets, but as that bitter cold crept 
: find ve r t he land Dan felt its numbing fingers 
1 ^"tipping him, almost as if a hand had 
lutched him. It revived him, it called the 
ie .k' agging nerves and senses to one final bat- 
;ain ( e 'against his bonds, against the human 
dcu'ends and beasts of prey. Numbed, with 
* n S -is hand like dead weights at the ends of 
hide*; arms, and his feet bloodless, Dan began 
iis last fight. 

He threw his weight against the tree. 
Ie clasped his arms about it and sought 
o break it off at the roots, till it was level 
re 'With the snow, now on one side, now on 
■d in he other. But always the pliant willow re- 
s °i ;umed its stance. For thirty winters it had 
lowed beneath the storms; it would not 
oreak for man. 

n g P - Above the howling of the gale Dan could 
beaihear the drunken shouts of the men on the 


wa s island. Snatches of roaring choruses came 
agoto his ears, cut off, renewed; the gang, be¬ 
gan lieving themselves safe, were celebrating 
La Rue’s liberation. 


ed v He heard it, a mocking chorus to his 
ith tagony, and he fought to free himself as 
thatfew men have fought before. He called on 
ad all those reserves of latent strength that lie 
oldat the summons of the will, putting forth 
ia the last ounce of them, exerting every 
nd tinuscle in the battle. And in the end he 
I b was beaten. 

io ]:<! He acknowledged himself beaten. He 
had done all that man could do, and he 
uaiihad neither broken the tree nor loosened 
ap; his bonds. The frozen rope was a chain of 
he :ice, inflexible as steel, and, like steel, it had 
>ssii bitten deep gashes in his legs and arms. 

Then through the gale Dan heard the 
distant howling of the wolf pack. And over 
the snow the patter of the rabbits began, 
ne Invisible, lithe little forms were darting 
wai past on either side of him. One hurled it- 
o self in panic against him, rebounding like 
a a stone. The patter was continuous as the 
er i rain; and louder across the muskeg sounded 
;tor; the howls of the hunting pack. 
rs|. Then a gaunt form broke through the 
el willows within a few yards of Dan, leaped 
it almost to his feet, and recoiled, snarling, 
ra Dan, who had ceased to struggle, 


slumped forward in his ropes, drawing in 
great gulps of air. He was at the end of his 
resources, and almost incapable of move¬ 
ment. 

He had heard varying stories as to the 
ferocity of timber wolves. Some said that, 
when sufficiently famished, they would not 
hesitate to attack man; others that they 
never attacked a human being. He knew 
that it is the degree of hunger that counts; 
wolves, when their stomachs have been 
empty long enough, will attack anything— 
a party of men, if they are emboldened by 
the presence of the pack. 

Dan peered out through the driving 
snow, but he could see only two or three 
feet in front of him—the outlines of the 
little willows on the muskeg, merging into 
the darkness. Yet, as he strained his eyes, 
he seemed to see shadows moving in that 
darkness—lean, stealthy forms, beginning 
to circle him, but so faint that he could not 
be sure whether he actually saw anything. 

M INUTES passed. Through the gale 
he could still hear the drunken yells 
of the three outlaws on the island. He 
was slowly gathering fresh strength for the 
fight which he knew to be inevitable—the 
last fight. He would go down fighting. It 
should be mercifully short, once the attack 
began. 

And it came as Dan had anticipated that 
it would come. Without a sound, without 
the slightest warning, a shape launched 
itself out of the shadows, straight toward 
Dan’s throat. 

It overleaped him and missed, and with 
that the fury of the primal man was un¬ 
leashed in Dan. He had thought he would 
go down in a grim, silent struggle; instead, 
a cry of which he was not conscious broke 
from his throat, and, stark against the tree, 
he braced himself for battle. 

The hell’s scum on the island heard that 
cry above the howl of the wind. A roar of 
mirth came from La Rue; he staggered up 
from the table at which he and the other 
two were seated. 

“They’ve got him!” he shrieked. “Did 
you hear that, Sirois? They’re tearing him! 
Listen, listen! Rabbit pie out on the mus¬ 
keg! God, I’d give ten years of my life 
to see it! I’m going!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Alphonse! They’ll get 
you, too,” mumbled Sirois, leaning, glassy 
eyed, across the table. Lachance was 
sprawling with his head among the cards, 
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clutching the money that he had won. 

La Rue went to the door and opened it. 
He fell back as a cloud of snow came burst¬ 
ing in, and slammed it again. 

“God, what a night! I guess they’ve got 
him by this time,” he muttered. “Hey, 
Lachance! Wake up!” He shook the half 
conscious man until he sat up, scowling 
and muttering. “The night ain’t over yet. 
Shuffle the deck. I’m going to win back 
what you won—damn you, d’you hear 
me?” 

A S THE wolf leaped again, Dan’s fist 
. caught it full in the slavering jaws. 
The impact of the beast, this time against 
Dan’s breast, bent the tree almost to the 
ground, and carried Dan with it, but the 
wolf, momentarily dazed by the blow, rolled 
undermost. It retreated, snarling, and as 
Dan, jerked back upon his feet by the re¬ 
bounding of the willow, awaited the onset 
of the pack, two forms broke through the 
snow spume. Before Dan had quite under¬ 
stood what was happening, one of them was 
slashing at the ropes that bound him. 

They parted, and then, numbed, incred¬ 
ulous, Dan found himself face to face with 
the girl and the Indian, Louis. 

It was too incredible to be true. For a 
moment Dan lost touch altogether with 
reality; then the thought came to him that 
the girl had been playing a part in the 
store, in order to help him. But there was 
no time for speculation. Louis was thrust¬ 
ing a long knife into his hands. 

“Quick, Monsieur, this way!” he gasped. 
“Don’t touch your skin to the blade, or 
you will lose it!” 

He turned to ran, tugging at tlje girl’s 
arm, and as Dan stumbled in their wake 
another of the shadows leaped, and then an¬ 
other and another. In another moment the 
three were beset by the maddened pack. 
Dan thrust and hacked, dealing furious 
slashes, as did the Indian. They tumbled 
in a bloody welter on the snow. Dan felt 
teeth meet in his shoulder through his 
mackinaw, and, maddened with the pain, 
he drove the knife upward clear through 
the furry throat, pulled it free, and rose 
from beneath the carcass of the dying beast. 

Louis was struggling with two more of 
the wolves. Dan saw the knife thrust of the 
Indian rip through the hide along the whole 
length of the belly. The second beast leaped 
for the Indian’s throat. Before the jaws 
could close, Dan had struck home. 


They were free. Dan and the Indian 
the girl by either^ arm, supporting 
They ran three or~four paces, turn:*”* j 
face the menacing pack, ran on again.’ ,, ’ 
dying wolves were already being yS&j 
asunder, but others of the pack were 
ing the fugitives, leaping short, coweSmB 
back into the night, but always followSH 
It was a fight against shadows, for: 
they could see nothing, and again a ^ 
would leap, and vanish again; it was^ ||g 
way the wolves tired out the caribou, osl 
separated the fawns from the herd. 
suddenly the girl uttered a scream, mL e j 
swinging around, Dan saw three shac 
crouching, as if to leap, upon their oU a 
side. ^5 

He forestalled them, running fon® * j 
shouting. The shadows vanished, bu:||9| 
the same moment there rang out a piercaSji 
cry from Louis, and then a scream of aguL Q j 
Dan ran to his side—too late. The ||| 
man had slipped on the snow, and half emer 
pack was snarling over his remains. Be;. oom 
Dan reached his side the Indian had t n 
rent literally limb from limb. oom 

His rush sent the wolves scurrying b; a j nt ] 
and, sick with horror, Dan bent over v inc j ] 
had been Louis. But again the 0 p p j 
screamed, almost at his side, and as I. new 
turned a huge gray shape shot past !. 
the blow of the glancing body sending -ji, 
girl staggering into Dan’s arms. Had eiti ; 
fallen, it would have been the end. 

Dan kept his feet, and as he backed tig 
pack again hurled themselves upon the !; IH 
dian’s body, and the hideous howl of Q an 
umph rose into the air. 00 j- ( 

Momentarily the two were unassailed ie w 
the whole pack was snarling over the -; ec j 
mains, and Dan, holding the girl, ba.: ia(; j 
toward the fringe of brush which, loon -, r j sc 
up in the darknes, told him that they; xi 
crossed the muskeg, and were almost uplf f c 
the firm ground at the edge of the must^at 
lake. He turned and ran with her; turip a j n 
again, peering into the shadows and gl| m p< 
ing around him; turned and ran once m his ( 
Now they were rounding the lake’s ec. jq 
and the girl went limp in Dan’s hold, ham 
“We’re safe! ” she gasped. “They—nethat 
come—this side of the lake.” chat 

And she collapsed, a dead weight in f^e 
arms. a sii 

Dan lifted her—his own arms were nur. A 
almost to the shoulder, and carried henj- rea 
the slope toward the old chateau. Fre mU5 
time to time he halted and looked back, b '' 
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j;, iey were no longer followed. Beyond the 
, ke Dan could hear the snarling of the 
ick as they fought over their prey; it 
:ased, and then came another longdrawn 
v _ Dwl of triumph, first from one throat and 
“ len from another, and perhaps the most 
' jrrible of all the sounds made by the 
! easts that kill. 

Holding the girl close to him, Dan stag- 
11 ered on. He was on the plateau now, and 
1 front of him, through the trees, loomed 

p the outlines of the chateau. It was com- 

ou r 

, letely dark. Dan felt as if his strength 
tould just suffice him to the door. If it 
, ’ vere locked, he would be finished. 

But it swung open to his push, and he 
1 daggered in, clasping the girl’s unconscious 
iody still more closely. He staggered in 
n a furious gust of wind and snow, and 
J hen the warmth of the stove, still burning 
n the big hall, came to him like the sun 
>ut of heaven. 

Dan stumbled down the long room. He 
‘ emembered that there was a lounge in the 
oom beyond, on the right of the door. A 
c ;econd stove was burning in the further 
oom, its light, reflected through the chinks, 
aintly illumining it. Dan found the lounge 
ind laid the girl down on it; and then he 
r oppled over on the floor at her feet, and 
mew nothing more. 

^ CHAPTER XIII 

eiuH 

HE agony of the returning circula¬ 
tion roused him. Every inch of his 
body ached with a thousand tortures. 
Dan groaned, stirred, opened his eyes, and 
ooked about him, without knowing where 
le was. For the moment his memory car- 
:e ,'ied him forward only to the time when he 
lad been upon the island, with La Rue his 
prisoner. 

■ Then a clock somewhere chimed the hour 
U |if four in soft, melodious strokes, and with 
lbt ihat his senses became coordinated, and the 
n pain in his hands and feet, which had been 
impersonal, attached itself more deeply to 
lll his consciousness. 

ei: i Dan groaned again. Then he felt his 
bands being rubbed briskly, and realized 
lc that he was lying upon the lounge in the 
chateau, and that the girl was kneeling be- 
11 side him, working over him in the light of 
a single candle. 

|UC | As consciousness revived, the pain in- 
r creased. He felt racked in every sinew and 
"tnuscle of his body. The pain of the re¬ 


turning blood flow was almost unendurable, 
but in addition to that his head was throb¬ 
bing as if it was about to split, and there 
was a burning numbness in his left shoul¬ 
der, which felt as if it was bandaged. 

Dan’s eyes, wandering downward, fell 
upon his clothes. His mackinaw had been 
removed, and his shirt was stiff with dried 
blood. Dan remembered. 

He remembered, but he was too weak to 
feel much horror at that remembrance, 
though again he saw the snarling jaws 
about him, and Louis, rent and dismem¬ 
bered almost in an instant. He watched the 
girl through half closed eyelids as she 
tended him. How strong and capable her 
face looked, as she worked, massaging his 
wrists and ankles alternately, with steady, 
untiring strokes. Was that the madwoman 
who had screamed blasphemies at him in 
the store on the island? 

Once more life and death had been tossed 
to and fro between them, and again he 
owed his life to her, to-La Rue’s wife, the 
murderess, who must hang upon a gibbet in 
some prison yard! 

Suddenly the girl, as if conscious that 
she was being watched, shot a swift glance 
upward, and met Dan’s eyes. She withdrew 
her hands. 

“Now you will be all right, Sergeant 
Keane,” she said, looking at him with an 
inscrutable expression in her eyes. 

“How long have you been working over 
me?” asked Dan. 

“About two hours. It was exhaustion, I 
think, more than the cold.” 

Two hours, after her own exposure, after 
the horrors of the night! Dan did not 
know what to say. But now he began to 
be aware that he had not been altogether 
unconscious after all. Even while he lay in 
a torpor he had somehow been aware of 
the passage of time, of the girl’s lifting him 
upon the couch and tending him, and of a 
screaming somewhere—over on the island 
—shrill, prolonged and horrible. 

“I think you will be able to walk after 
a little. I bandaged your shoulder. There 
was only a small flesh wound there.” She 
shuddered, and caught at the frame of the 
couch, as if about to faint. For an instant 
her body went limp and her eyes closed; 
then she recovered herself. 

“Sergeant Keane, I have something to 
say to you,” she went on with swift eager¬ 
ness. “I am going to offer to surrender my¬ 
self to you. I will pledge you my word of 
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honor to make no attempt to escape if you 
will accept it. Place me on parole, so that 
I can look after you until you are stronger. 
In your present state you are in no condi¬ 
tion to think of arresting my—my husband. 
Besides, I should never again take you 
across the muskeg. Place me on parole, 
then.” 


D AN continued to watch her. This was 
not the language of a vicious mur¬ 
deress; the girl’s manner, her looks, her 
whole demeanor were inconsistent with 
those of the woman who had screamed at 
him so venomously upon the island—who 
had trapped him in the fur cache. 

“You can’t take us both in at the same 
time,” the girl went on, twisting and un¬ 
twisting her fingers nervously. “So take 
me, and leave my husband. I don’t want 
my freedom now, or my life either. I want 
to end—everything.” 

Still Dan said nothing, and she went on, 
with still more feverish eagerness. 

“We are safe here until it grows light. 
That gives us four hours’ start. They sup¬ 
pose that you—died—out on the muskeg. 
In four hours we can throw them off our 
trail completely. I want to take you to a 
place I know of. It is a little cabin, hidden 
in a belt of forest a few miles away. Poor 
Louis built it for me secretly once, a year 
or two ago, so that if ever I—found that 
my life had grown intolerable—I could go 
there and be free.” 

She was speaking now with desperate 
eagerness. “I want you to let me take you 
there until you have recovered,” she went 
on. “You see, it is impossible for you to 
find the way across the muskeg, you are 
unarmed, and as soon as the storm ceases 
and it grows light they will discover what 
has happened, and then they will come here 
and murder you. You are no match for the 
three of them, weak and unarmed. Come 
with me, and I will hide you there, and 
then, when you are well, you shall take me 
back to the police post with my own sleigh 
and the dogs. They are at Louis’ cabin, a 
quarter of a mile away. Come with me!” 

The words flowed from her lips with a 
certain incoherence; it was the babbling of 
a soul at its last extremity. And as Dan 
watched her a light began to break for him. 

“You wish to surrender yourself, Ma¬ 
dame La Rue?” he asked. “You offer your 
free surrender, provided I take you in first, 
and then return for your husband?” 
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“Yes, yes,” she panted. “It was I kill 
Corporal Anderson. I will write out 
complete confession. You might as it 
take me first, since you cannot take 
both together. 

Dan sat up with an effort. He i 
feeling better now, stronger, though ertj 
nerve was a little center of individual f%hou; 

“I am not deceived any longer,” he djj e w 
quietly. “You are not Jehane La I! term 
You are not the woman who tried to! wou j 
me in my tent, nor are you the woman i our 
trapped me in the fur cache. Who are yi ever 

“I don’t know what you mean!” cr| ser te 
the girl wildly. “Who else could I be 
Jehane La Rue? Didn’t I try to kill yoi 
twice, and then repented, because 
couldn’t bring myself to—?” 

“No,” answered Dan. “No, you couldi"^ 
act well enough for that. And so I the 
it would be best to tell me the truj 
Mademoiselle Desmoulins! ” 

She started back, staring at him in pat 
one hand clutched to her breast. “Y 
—know my name—” 

“Louis called you Mademoiselle Cam?, 

Your surname I got from La Rue, l 
man you quite impossibly tried to prete 
was your husband. I knew that couldr 
be true. Come, Mademoiselle, it is usek 
to try to deceive me any longer. You' 
not Jehane La Rue. In consequence 
have nothing to gain by pretending to 
that person any longer. I know, of coui 
that she is your sister. The resemblance! 
too close for her to be anything else, 
me the truth!” 

For a moment or two the girl continii; 
looking at Dan, clasping and unclasping l 1 
hands with agitated movements. Then si 
surrendered. 

“I’ll tell you the truth, then,” she an 
wered. “There’s nothing else to do.” 

“Tell me all,” said Dan. “I think th 
will be the best.” 
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I ’ll tell you everything as quickly as! wh< 
can. Well, my father was Arti con 
Desmoulins. He was in the fur trade, i littl 
had built up a business rivaling that of ti ren 
big companies, by just dealings. He spea resl 
half the year up here, and the rest j ‘ 
Montreal, where we had our home as cla bre 
dren. hin 

“Mother was dead, and we were at bee 
school half the year, but we always look? low 
forward to my father’s return. We m an< 
shipped him, Jehane and I. 
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“One day—I was a child then, and did 
not understand what it all meant—my 
01 father told us that he was going into the 
s north and would never come back. After- 
lk< ward I knew what had happened. His busi¬ 
ness had been destroyed by unscrupul¬ 
ous rivals; there was a warrant for his 
; arrest on the charge of extensive frauds, 
* ^ though I knew that he was innocent, for 
ie he was the soul of honor. But he faced a 
term of years in prison, and he knew it 
to would mean his death, and he feared for 
n ' our future. We were only children, and 
: - everything was gone. All our friends de- 
cr serted us, and a warrant had already been 
Issued for his arrest. 

"He was the subject of universal exe¬ 
cration, for the shares of the company that 
he had formed had gone down to nothing, 
and hundreds of poor people who had in- 
Ul vested their money in it because they be¬ 
lieved in him had lost everything. And 
that was the one thing he could not bear. 

P a! “He knew this district, and he knew that 
at certain seasons certain fur-bearing ani¬ 
mals fled here from the wolves and other 
beasts that preyed on them. He believed 
’ that he could grow rich in a few years, 
and repay everything he owed. So he built 
this chateau, and the cabin on the island, 
which was not an island then. Later an arm 
111 of the muskeg river flowed around it on 
’ • this side and cut it off. 

“Here I grew up. My father taught me, 
and I taught Jehane, my little sister. The 
venture prospered, and little by little the 
furs that my father sent out became known 
for their richness. Little by little all those 
who had trusted my father were repaid 
with interest, and the warrant for his ar¬ 
rest was withdrawn. Before he died, we 
ar owed nothing!” 

She spoke proudly, with flashing eyes, 
th and Dan forgot his own pain in wondering 
at her pride and courage. 

“And always the talk was of the day 
as when we should return. But we had all 
rtu come to look upon this as our home. Only 
1 little Jehane, who had been too young to 
f i remember very much of Montreal, was 
spa restless and dissatisfied. 

; t “Then came the day when Louis 
cl brought by father home. He had carried 
him ten miles on his back. My father had 
at been crushed by a falling tree while fol- 
oh lowing his trap line. His spine was broken, 
and he had lain for two days and nights in 




the bitter cold. Only his intense vitality 
had saved him. 

“He might have lived, a cripple, but it 
was the cold that killed him. The frozen 
limbs gangrened, and there was no hope 
of saving him. Before he died he called me 
to his side and made me swear that I would 
always watch over little Jehane. 

“He was in great distress about her, for 
he knew what was in her mind, and he 
was afraid for her. I told him that I would 
give my life for her, if necessary. And I 
meant to fulfill that promise, if ever the 
time came.” 

S HE seemed to have forgotten Dan’s 
presence; the confession had become a 
monologue, the outpouring of the inpent 
emotions of years. 

“It came after Alphonse La Rue came 
to the chateau, seeking refuge one stormy 
night. He was a newcomer in the district, 
and we had never seen him before, but he 
was almost the first white man Jehane had 
ever seen since she was a child, except 
an occasional missionary or trader. 

“I read everything, Jehane’s infatua¬ 
tion, and Alphonse La Rue’s cold, delib¬ 
erate calculations. After he had gone, say¬ 
ing that he would be back before the sum¬ 
mer, I told Jehane that we would go back 
to Montreal. We had a little money put by, 
enough to have kept us for a year or two. 
And always Jehane had been urging me 
and always I had begged her to wait a 
little longer, for Louis was working for 
us, and slowly the money was accumu¬ 
lating. 

“Now she refused. She had changed. 
Alphonse La Rue had possessed her very 
soul, as he had done ever since. I will be 
as quick as I can, Monsieur,” the girl went 
on, as if becoming conscious of Dan again. 
“Long before the summer he was back, 
and he stayed, and went, and stayed. That 
part of the story is our own inviolable 
secret, Jehan’s and mine. 

“But I succeeded in forcing him to 
marry her at the mission on the Great 
Slave. They came back here. He stepped 
into my father’s shoes. Little by little I 
discovered what kind of a man he was— 
worse than I had feared. Then he brought 
his men here, outlaws who had joined him, 
and this became their headquarters. 

“Often I begged Jehane to come with 
me and let us escape together, and she 
would agree, for she was desperately un- 
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happy, but as soon as La Rue returned, 
she fell into his power again. 

“After her child was born dead, it 
seemed as if a devil had taken possession 
of her. And then—I cannot tell you, but— 
she committed a crime that put her outside 
the vale of the law. But it was he—Al¬ 
phonse La Rue, who had played upon her 
weak nature until he had made her moral¬ 
ly his slave. 

“The rest is quickly told. They were 
hunted from place to place, and at last 
came back , here for refuge. I knew my 
sister’s hands were stained with blood. I 
knew that Corporal Lafontaine was on his 
way to arrest Alphonse, and that those two 
had laid their plans to kill him. They sus¬ 
pected my intentions, and I was kept a 
prisoner till—it was done. 

“I had managed to get Lafontaine’s last 
message to headquarters sent out through 
Louis, but I could get no warning to La¬ 
fontaine himself, and Louis had no oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to him. Then, when it 
became known that you were coming, I 
went down to meet you. When I couldn’t 
turn you from your purpose, and I dis¬ 
covered that you had a warrant for Je- 
hane’s arrest, I—I called in Sirois and 
Lachance. They had been waiting near, to 
help remove the furs as soon as you were 
dead. They swore, and Alphonse swore 
that you should not be hurt. But they lied 
to me. Then I thought that perhaps I 
might take my sister’s place, and die for 
her, in memory of my dead father, and my 
promise to him—” 

CHAPTER XIV 

T ^HE tears came in a relieving flood, 
and Dan, sitting up on the couch, 
watched the girl, knowing that in all 
probability they had saved her reason. The 
clock chimed five. The candle was gutter¬ 
ing low. Outside the gale was still raging, 
though Dan thought that its violence was 
abating. Whatever he did, he would have 
to do it quickly. 

In a minute or two Camille had recov¬ 
ered her self possession. She turned to 
Dan. “And now you know all, Monsieur,” 
she said. “I would have died for her, but, 
since it was of no use, I must put myself 
in your hands. I cannot go on any longer, 
and I know now that I was wrong in trying 
to save him from the consequences of his 


crimes. After last night—it is better £ 
he should die.” * “ 

“Where is Jehane?” asked Dan. 

Camille looked at him for a mon.' 
with the old suspicion. “You are goin |rg 
take her, then? A mad woman whom®® 
law cannot hang? You have seen enoimj 
of her to know that her brain is 
It went after the birth of her child. \Y:$S 


out him, she is powerless. Monsieur, 1 10W 
of you, let me take you to that plai :ou h 
told you of, till you are recovered. The: Tas 
God help us all, you must do as you willlM 
“Where is Jehane?” asked Dan again inov 
Camille seemed to collapse under the 10W 
sistent question. Dan saw that she had: :ont 
yet abandoned hope of saving her sister leat 
“Ah, you are terrible, you policenv H 
Like machines, merciless 1 Take the man di 
in God’s name take the man, not the the 
man, who is mad—” woo 

“You must tell me where Jehane Shin 
said Dan again. “I do not know whawitl 
shall do. First, where is she?” mill 

“She is here, then!” Camille cried, to d 


“Here?” Dan glanced about him quipau 
ly. For a moment he had thought that J “ 
hane was in the room with them. tigli 
“She is in the chateau—down belthe 
Louis and I locked her in the room whj I 
my father stored his furs after the mu ced 
cut us off from the island. It is cold thehan 
but she has rugs and blankets, and \v:flig’ 
could I do? She fought— ah, mon Diabl; 
she is mad, I tell you! She came to free 
with a revolver, telling me that you lanii 
been thrown to the wolves, threatening rstu 
hating me, this sister for whom I wol j 


have given my life.” 
“I must see her.” 


“Monsier Keane, think, think, that 
first, I implore you! They will find tre; 


and release her in the morning. She 
suffer, but not as she would have made yl 
suffer. Monsieur, come with me. There 
no time to be lost—” 


But Dan was already on his feet. 1 
found that he could stand, though t 
frostbites were agonizing, and the thrl 
bing in his head and shoulder seen* 
hardly to have decreased. 

He did not yet know what course t 
meant to pursue, but it was in his minds 
accept Camille’s proposal, since he coi| 
not hope to cope with La Rue and his w! 
till he grew stronger. In the meantime, t 
would take Jehane with them. 
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tter He said nothing of this, he was not sure 
'f himself. He motioned to the girl to 
lick up the candle and lead the way. After 
. moment of what seemed to indicate de- 
r , (; lance, Camille obeyed, with a helpless 
j 10] hrug of her shoulders, and, picking up the 
. ;uttering light, preceded Dan through the 
j s arge room into another one behind it. 

y ’This seemed to have been a kitchen, but 
Jr j low it was quite empty, so far as Dan 
placjuld see by the flickering light. There 
T] le vas a hole in the roof at the farther end, 
a w j|:md the floor lay three inches deep with 
igaupnow there. Outside the wind was still 
r growling; the bitter cold was in striking 
la at ] contrast with the warmth of the stove- 
s i stc: ieated room in which they had been, 
icernjg Holding the candle high, Camille opened 
: man door communicating with a passage, at 
the the end of which appeared a flight of 
wooden steps. The wind, whistling through 
me chinks in the log walls, which were stuffed 
whawith moss, almost blew out the light, Ca¬ 
mille, shielding it with her hand, began 
i to desdend the steps. Half-way down she 
i quipaused and turned. 

that “She is in here, Monsieur, fastened 
tightly,” she said, pointing to the door at 

belthe bottom. 

i win Dan hobbled down the stairs and pre- 
muaiceded the girl, taking the candle from her 
d ththand. The heavy door at the bottom of the 
d flight was secured with an iron bar, prob- 
n /- ably to protest the furs that had once 
: to been stored in the vault against human or 
on i'animal marauders. Dan raised it. The cold 
ing istung his frostbitten hands. 

W01 He pushed it back. “Madame La Rue! ” 
he called. 

But no answer came, and Camille, now 
, tin at his side, looked at him in piteous en- 

ind (treaty. 

'/ “Take care, Monsieur! If she has man- 
aged to free herself—though I do not see 
1 how she could have done so—she is dan¬ 
gerous. She—” 

She was looking in at Dan’s side. The 
'~. ; r vault was a large one, damp and chill. At 
intervals wooden posts supported the roof, 
which was the floor of one of the rooms 
above. Camille took the candle from Dan 
1 and moved it slowly, so that its light il- 
111110 luminated different parts of the interior. 
: . c0li Suddenly she uttered a cry, and lowered 
! IS 11 the candle slightly, pointing to one of the 
ime ’ posts near by. 


A T THE foot of it a rope lay in a heap, 
^showing where the prisoner had 
freed herself, either by slight of hand or 
by the strength of madness. And beyond 
it, at the further end of the vault, was'an 
open door, showing where she had made 
her exit. 

A gust of wind came through, making 
the expiring candle flicker brightly. 

Camille caught Dan by the arm. “Mon¬ 
sieur Keane, she must have freed herself. 
She has gone to the muskeg. Whether or 
not she knows that you were in the house, 
she will bring them back to wreak their 
vengeance on me for having bound her. 
They have-long suspected that I wished to 
help you. We must start at once. We—” 
A violent gust of wind blew out the 
candle. Dan half turned. Suddenly a 
scream broke from Camille’s lips. With 
a violent movement she flung herself in 
front of Dan. She screamed again, and 
sank in a heap at the bottom of the stairs. 

Simultaneously the shriek of the mad¬ 
woman rang echoing through the thick and 
impenetrable darkness of the vault, a 
shriek of mockery that resounded from 
wall to wall as if a score of fiends had taken 
up the chorus. 

Dan did you know what had happened. 
He was almost unnerved by that hideous, 
ribald laughter, but he obeyed the im¬ 
pulse that came immediately into his mind. 
He leaped from Camille’s side and pulled 
the door to, shutting the madwoman within. 
No matter if there was an exit at the other 
end, he was glad to have that door between 
them. He replaced the bar, picked Camille 
up in his arms, and made his way up the 
stairs, feeling his passage through the 
empty kitchen and back into the boudoir, 
where he laid her down on the couch. 

He called to her, but she seemed in a 
dead faint, and helplessly in the dark Dan 
began searching for a light. 

Fortunately he had not far to search. 
Upon the little table beside the lounge he 
found a box of matches. Striking one, he 
saw another candle standing at his hand, 
and in another moment had it alight and 
had turned to Camille again. 

She lay upon the lounge, her face wax¬ 
en-white, and to Dan’s horror he saw 
blood running down her dress from a cut 
at the back of the shoulder. 

He tore apart the woven mackinaw, and 
the material beneath, and saw that the 
blood was welling thickly from a gaping 
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wound inflicted by the madwoman’s knife. 
How deep it was there was no means of 
determining, but in the light of the candle 
Camille’s lips looked blue, and she was 
gasping for breath. 

Still, there was no blood upon her lips, 
and that gave Dan hope that the lung had 
not been pierced. But he knew that it was 
Camille’s instinctive leap in front of him 
that had saved his own life. That slash 
of the knife of Jehane La Rue had been 
meant for him. She had freed herself from 
the ropes with which she was bound, and 
cunningly awaited them; perhaps she had 
stolen in upon them and listened to Ca¬ 
mille’s confession—perhaps she was even 
now stealing in on them again. 

Dan reached out his foot and slammed 
the door between the boudoir and the hall. 
That shut off any unheralded approach 
save from the rear, and Jehane would have 
to cross the lighted room to reach him. He 
began with clumsy first-aid methods to try 
to stop the flow of blood. 

A T FIRST it seemed as if it would 
l. never cease, as if the girl’s life was 
ebbing away. Then slowly Dan began to 
get the upper hand. He bound the wound 
tightly with strips of cloth that he pulled 
from the rent in Camille’s mackinaw, soft 
linen stuff he hated to despoil. And in the 
end she was lying back on the lounge, and 
the flow seemed to have been checked. 

The little clock chimed half-past the 
hour of six, but there was still an hour 
and a half till dawn. The wind was going 
down, only fitfully did it shake the house 
or whistle about the eaves. The cold was 
in the room. Dan thrust on the last of the 
birch logs that were piled beside the stove. 
They would last two hours. And in the 
next two hours he meant to force the mat¬ 
ter to its final issue. 

There was a vessel of water in the kit¬ 
chen, and Dan filled a cup that he found 
with the aid of a candle, and went back to 
the girl’s side. He kneeled by her, looking 
into her face. It was so white, her lips so 
bloodless; she seemed hardly to breathe! 
And yet Dan was glad of the happenings 
of that night, taken all in all, for they had 
given him back the faith that he had lost. 
They had showed him loyalty and self- 
sacrifice of which he had not believed any 
woman capable. And there, beside Camille, 
Dan registered a vow that he would acquit 
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himself of the task before him, and 
her life as well. 

Her lips moved, and he heard 
whisper his name. He tried to pour a 
of the water between them, knowing 01 ® 
thirst that follows so great a loss of blra 
but barely succeeded. He looked atl|| 
bandage, and found that the flow had 
restarted. And, standing beside the ™ 
Dan fought the hardest and bitterest 
of his whole life. 
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He was going back, going back to_ 
muskeg, to try to find his way across^ 


willows. And he was going back unai 


ear 


to face three desperate men, trusting 


It 


surprise and to such weapon as he 


lun 


he 


succeed in finding—a bough, an iron -j- 
whatever came to his hand. He was gd^y 
back, frostbitten, wearier than he : 
thought it possible for a man to be, ~ , 
a splitting head and a shoulder maimed^ 
the teeth of a wolf. He was going baj~] 
in obedience to the inexorable law of 
Force he served and worshiped. 

He was going back, with hardly 
smallest hope that he would return. Il|3 
escaped the wolves, there was the mur 


m. 
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ho 


If he escaped the muskeg, there were 


io\ 


three desperadoes. There was the re 
woman, wandering from house to cai 


ea: 


im 


na 

if 
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and filled with a blind hate that rnlg 
vent itself on Camille while he was am) 
He was going on his last mission, ap3j 
if he failed to return, Camille would dif^ 
He knew that, and because the law, 
the Police requires that everything 
subordinated to her service, he did 
flinch from the issue. 

He looked once more at the unconsci 
girl. She was lying back on the loutij*" 
white and still. And he felt the stren^ 
of the sacrifice flow into his soul and fill i 
Turning, Dan put out the candle, ajj 
with firm steps, made his way through® 
boudoir, through the hall, and to the d 
of the chateau. 

Dan pushed to the front door and step® 
out into the storm. The wind was s. 
blowing hard, but the snow had aim® 
ceased, and the cold was still increasi® 
Dan had never known such cold in all ® 
experience of the north. It acted 
tonic, but he knew that he must find tjS 
patch across the muskeg quickly, or w 
would perish in the snow. w 

Suddenly, as he left the chateau, ’ 
screams of Jehane La Rue rang out 


Three times that piercing shriek caQ 
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nd --V. 

'er the marsh, and then followed silence. 
r Dan shuffled over the snow. He had no 
r owshoes, but the hard surface was like 
.j cinder-track. He skirted the muskeg lake 
f itil he reached the fringe of trees from 
j hich a diagonal route ran to the island. 
i v The first faint streaks of dawn showed 
jainst the dun clouds in the east. Dan 
iust have remained much longer at Ca- 
lille’s side than he had realized. He could 
, ow see the willows dotting the muskeg, 
nd cautiously began to feel his way to the 
t earest clump. 

It was not until he had passed several 
lumps that the truth broke upon him. 
’he entire surface of the muskeg was frozen 
y the bitter cold! 

Dan moved tentatively aside from the 
| ,’illows. Yes, it was true; the muskeg had 
’ rown firm in a single night; but for his 
r , urprise in the fur cache he could have been 
>n his way with La Rue within a few hours. 
Dan strode forward resolutely, peering 
, hough the faint, opalescent beginnings of 
wilight to discern the mass of limestone 
it the head of the island. Suddenly a wolf 
lowled close at hand, and Dan saw the 
can shape skulking into the trees. 

H E went on. Now he could distinguish 
the blurred outlines of the limestone; 
md now he stood upon the island. Now, 
’..through the trees, he saw the store grad- 
fllt ually detach itself from the flat obscurity 
jf the darkness and take form. 

Dan moved forward slowly. He was 
making his plans. Where was Jehane L* 
Rue? Had she warned the crew that he 
bad escaped them, and was still alive? Had 
lie been tracked, were the plans for his final 
taking off already matured? 

His only chance lay in a sudden rush. 
If he could overcome any one of the 
three, and get possession of his gun, he 
would have the barest fighting chance for 
success. He thought of Camille in the 
chateau, lying unconscious and at death’s 
door. That thought steadied him, gave him 
a new draft upon whatever reserves of 
strength remained to him. 

He was nearing the store. Dawn was 
' breaking fast, already he must be visible 
1 to any one watching from within. And no¬ 
where was there shelter. He must go for¬ 
ward openly— 

He was behind the angle of the building, 
and still everything remained still. The 
door was open! In the gathering light Dan 


could see that it swung right back against 
the exterior of the building. He crept for¬ 
ward foot by foot, mentally computing 
the instant for the rush. 

Now he was behind the door. He list¬ 
ened. No sound came from within. And 
Dan had a growing feeling that the ambus¬ 
cade he had imagined did not exist. He 
could feel that there was no one waiting 
on the other side of the door. 

He leaped. With three bounds he was 
within the store. 

The echo of his feet upon the yielding 
boards was the only sound that came to 
his ears. And, peering through the twi¬ 
light of the interior, Dan saw that the store 
was empty! 

The table was upset, the chairs were ly¬ 
ing on their sides, there was broken glass 
everywhere, and—so bitter was the cold—• 
there were pools of frozen whisky on the 
floor. 

Dan glared about him. There must have 
been a struggle there. It looked as if the 
three men had fallen to blows. 

The whisky had been spilled in drops 
running from the table to the door. But 
those drops were not all whisky. Dan 
could distinguish more plainly now. They 
were blood—so red was the pool beside 
the table. 

Murder had been done that night, but 
who had been murdered, whom it was 
impossible as yet to know. 

Dan went to the door. He saw now that 
1 the snow was trampled all about the build¬ 
ing, and there were bloodstains every¬ 
where. But from the building toward the 
muskeg there ran a broad trail in the snow, 
as if some heavy body had been dragged 
over its surface in the direction of the 
muskeg. And still that trail of blood ran 
on and on. 

Straight over the muskeg Dan traced it 
in the dawning day, until it came to an end 
among the willows. And there Dan found 
all that remained of Sirois and Lachance. 

With that light broke in upon him. The 
wolves had crossed the muskeg, and, mad¬ 
dened by hunger, had seized the two out¬ 
laws while they lay drunk and senseless 
within the store. 

But there was no sign of La Rue’s body, 
and, following the trail back to the store, 
Dan now perceived that another one led 
toward the cave. 
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S TRAIGHT through the fissure it ran, 
and outside the snow bore the imprints 
of the pads of wolves. Here they had 
leaped at the fissure and fallen back again, 
here they had milled, seeking the entrance, 
yet lacking just that modicum of intelli¬ 
gence that would have enabled them to 
squeeze through one by one. 

Dan halted outside. “LaRue! ” he called. 
“Give up! I’ve got you!” 

No answer came, and, without hesitation, 
Dan squeezed through. He saw the fringe 
of stalactites, and the body of Lafontaine 
behind it, he looked about him but could 
see nothing more. 

But a faint crooning sound came from 
within the fur cache behind, and Dan, after 
calling again, and receiving no reply, 
stepped through. 

It was still almost dark within, but there 
was just light enough for him to distinguish 
the outlines of the two figures on the 
ground. 

One was Jehane La Rue. She crouched, 
holding La Rue’s body in her arms, and she 
was crooning, as one croons to a child. 
When Dan touched her on the shoulder and 
spoke to her, she continued crooning, as if 
completely oblivious of his presence. 

Dan kneeled down and looked at La Rue. 
The outlaw had just died, for the body was 
not yet cold. He was horribly mangled. 
In his mind Dan reconstructed the last 
dreadful scene—the rush of the wolves, the 
seizure of Lachance and Sirois. La Rue’s 
desperate fight for life as he made for tire 
cave. And those shrieks of Jehane’s had 
signalled her discovery of him. 

He drew the dead man out of Jehane’s 
arms. “Come!” he said to the girl. “There 
is no use of staying here any longer.” 

She did not hear him, but she rose to her 


feet when he pulled at her arm, anfj‘' Pl 
him lead her back to the chateau. 

Those weeks that followed were Un 
much more than a dream to Dan. At»p 
they were a dream of fear and an<Jp| 
when he fought death, hour by hourly 
the possession of Camille. There were mV, 
of despair when life seemed slowly ebbHfl 
but there were hours of intense happiSl 
when he began to hope that the fight gra 
won. Qgk 

Dan had never fought that kind t||!|| 
fight before, for he himself was for daj^H 
the grip of the fever devil, as the resull||f 
the wolf-bite. There were days when eg 
roused himself from his delirium to adraS 
to Camille, to get food for her and I 
woman whose mind had gone for ever, HI 
left her mentally like a year-old cflH 
Somehow Dan won through. 

So that at last there came the day v^H 
Camille and he stood at the door ofgH 
chateau together, the sleigh and harnesBB 
dogs beside them, and Jehane seated on HI 
sleigh, staring into vacancy. 

Lafontaine’s body, with the remainsli 
Louis and La Rue, had been committedH 
the muskeg till that day when it will pll 
up its secrets. 

Camille looked at Jehane. “I feel—soi“Q 
how—it is the best that could have IrJjj 
pened,” she said, “short of death. I fee “n- 
a way that I have won my little sister b: Kee 
again. Sometimes I think she knows the 
and I am sure the past, with its sins a ras ' 
sufferings, has gone from her mind ^ 
ever.” 3S 

Dan heard her only vaguely. He i ’ 
thinking of their journey south together a«i : 
the mission on the Great Slave, where t: g°e 
were to be married. And in the air v y°i 
the first scents of spring. 
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any of yuh hear tell about that before, did yuh? I 
fell off a hawse! A hell of a joke, ain’t It? Why 
don’t some of yuh laugh?” 

They had been ready enough to laugh before, or, 
at least, to smile with indifferent contempt which 
they had not troubled to conceal. But no one was 
inclined to laughter now; there was not a sound, 
not a movement anywhere among the men. 

That curiously flat, lipless mouth of Red Barry’s 
twisted into a mirthless grimace. The firelight 
flickered on his gray, haggard features; in it, his 
pale eyes gleamed strangely, terribly, like the eyes 
of a wounded wild beast at bay. 

“No customers, huh? Well, here’s another one 
for yuh yuh ain't heard: This here Royce feller beat 
me to the draw'! A kid, an’ a Canuck, at that, out¬ 
smarted Red Jack Barry, an’ took his guns away 
from him, right to his face! Wouldn’t that make 
yuh split yuhr sides? Laugh, why don’t yuh? It 
was funny as all hell ten minutes ago, wasn’t it?” 

And still no one spoke nor moved, although the 
tension was growing intolerable. The air seemed 
electric, pulsing with the throb of primitive pas¬ 
sions, precariously held in leash by fear. But the 
leash would break—it must break, and soon. 

*Tve mebbe pulled a lot o’ shady tricks in my 
time,” Barry went on more slowly, panting a little. 
“When any feller got in my way, I ain’t been none 
too choosey how I got him out of it; I done what¬ 
ever come most handy at the time. But, up to yet, 
I ain’t never got me tangled up in no business that 
called for murderin’ women—an’, I’m tellin’ yuh, 
no gang o’ lousy, long-haired hawss thieves, with a 
damn' dude boss from the East, is goin’ to get away 
with it now!” 

His gaze had never once wavered from the cowed 
and sullen group that the black muzzles of his two 

_ ___ _ _ _ guns threatened. He was Red Jack Barry, the 

in’t crazy, Latham. It wasn’t my head I hit when killer; hated and feared as no other member of the 
fell off a hawss—yeah, I fell off a hawss! Didn't band, not even Lefty Louis himself, had ever been. 

Don’t miss this stirring cow-boy novel of a gun-swift hombre from Texas who turns 
manhunter and joins the Northwest Mounted Police in order to wipe out a desperate 
gang of criminals who are running dope and illicit cattle across the Montana border 


hi O TICK ’em up!” The sharp command snapped 
out with a hiss that was savage, deadly in its con¬ 
fer centrated venom. Braced against his boulder, his 
head thrust forward between his hunched shoulders, 
tr Red Barry was staring menacingly out over the 
sights of his two leveled forty-fives that covered 
WS the crowd! 

“Stick ’em up high an' keep ’em up high! he 
LS : rasped. “The first funny move out of any of yuh II 
be the last. It’s Red Jack Barry talkin’, hombres-— 
an* If his legs has went back on him, his thumbs 
ain’t! . . . Blast yuhr stinkin' soul to hell. Latham, 
did yuh hear me tell yuh to stick ’em up?” 
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THIS SPLENDID STORY OF “THE MAN WHO DIED” —OF THE 
MOUNTAINS, AND OF A GREAT-HEARTED GIANT WHO HAD REA¬ 
SON TO LOVE THEM—IS THE FINEST THING YET WRITTEN BY 
THE MAN WHO HAS ALREADY GIVEN US “SERGEANT TERRIBLE,” 
“LOST VALLEY,” AND OTHER DEEPLY IMPRESSIVE STORIES. 



I WAS sitting behind the barracks that 
afternoon, smoking and trying to read a 
book. It was a poor try; the book had 
too much competition. At the edge of 
the woods a hundred yards away a deer 
was watching me, thinking itself unseen. 
Farther up along the slope there was an 
engrossing play of life—bird-calls, and mar¬ 
mots whistling, and squirrels leaping diz¬ 
zily in the tree-tops. 

From the river valley the snow-crowned 
Tunahlin Range sloped up gradually west¬ 
ward to the glacier peaks several miles dis¬ 
tant. The hardwoods 
of the lower timber 
belts were splashed 
with riotous autumn 
colors. And down the 
Tunahlin Valley came 
an endless succession 
of high-flying V’s— 
ducks, geese, white 
wavies, cranes, pelicans 
and the whole migrant 
rout — all of them 
gabbling,- squawking, 
flackering and honk¬ 
ing south before the 
first woolly - whipper 
whooped down from 
the Yukon. 

The sunshine beating 
against the split logs 
felt mighty good, for 
the crisp October air 
had a vigorous tang to 
it. No one except my¬ 
self was at barracks. 

Corporal McCourtie 
had borrowed my 
heavy rifle and gone 
up-valley to lay for a 
bear which he had seen 
and which he declared 
was the granddaddy of 


all the grizzlies in the Canadian Rockies 
Constable King was out on patrol to a| 
Indian settlement over east. Constabl 
“Slob-Ice” Webster had gone down-valltl 
to the H. B. fur station for our tobacco at: 


some grouse ammunition. 

Our days usually passed like that: 
had very little to do. Our post was burie 
deep in the mountain wilderness of the weslj 
ern Cassiars, away from men and therefoi^j 
away from work. An old gold-trail corn it 
up from Edmonton and Calgary and Fol 
George forked in front of our door o;l 
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branch leading west over the Tunahlms to 
Telegraph Creek and on to Juneau, the 
other north to Dawson. We had about a 
hundred Moose-antler and Beaver Indians 
to look after, a couple of timber-estimating 
camps fifty miles southeast, a few dozen 
meti (half-breed) trappers, an occasional 
bighorn hunter, a sourdough now and then, 
and three lone wilderness homesteaders a 
day’s ride down the valley. 

We did all that was expected of us and 
more, and still had most of our time to our¬ 
selves. We hunted, fished, climbed some 
respectable glaciers, mapped a big block of 
country; and three evenings a week we 
walked up to “Roaring Bill” Mallory’s 
cabin on the mountain-side where the Daw¬ 
son telegraph came through, and listened 
to the ticking news of the outside world. 

D NE good man could have held down 
1 the post easily enough, and here were 
four of us. The Mounted doesn’t usually 
waste its personnel like that. When I first 
came, I had wondered what under heaven 
was the reason of it. Then very gradually I 
realized. We were sent there not to work, 
but to recover from work. We were a sort 
of casualty squad, gathered at odd times 
from three different divisions. Instead of 
being invalided home to mope around and 
become soft, we had been sent to this Tu- 
nahlin River post, with merely nominal 
duties, to get in shape again for real service. 

I think that our physical remolding was 
only a small factor in our being sent there. 
It is true the place was terrifically healthy; 
I had never seen any that quite equaled it 
for that. The winter cold, though intense, 
was dry and invigorating; the summer ro- 
\ bust and exuberant. We breathed a moun¬ 
tain perfume of fir and pine all the time. 
It was a strenuous place; a man either went 
down and out quickly, as young Corporal 
Davis did, or else became as hard as oak 
again in a season. But the real reason of 
our being sent there was a little deeper 
! and more subtle than body health; and it 
showed a profound wisdom in our some¬ 
times-reviled superiors. 

My own case will illustrate. I had been 
J three years on the “hop squad” working in 
Vancouver. There are probably more drugs 
brought in along that strip of coast than 
at any other place on the continent. Those 
years were three years of hell. Hell means 
complete loss of faith in human nature and 
a belief that the ordinary virtues simply do 


not exist. I was no thinner of skin than 
the next fellow; some of my squad stuck 
it out only a year before asking for trans¬ 
fer. But three years of that work put me 
on the rocks physically and did worse than 
that mentally. I looked down into depths 
of depravity and vice so long and so stead¬ 
ily that I lost perspective, lost faith, and 
believed I was seeing the whole world in 
miniature. 

Constable King was there for the same 
reason; he had been on the “hop squad” in 
Montreal. Webster’s case was just the op¬ 
posite of ours. He had been marooned four 
years on an Arctic island north of Seventy- 
five when the relief-ship twice failed to get 
through the ice and relieve him. I figured 
they were getting him used to civilization 
again by slow degrees. Corporal McCour- 
tie’s tragic case was unmentionable in de¬ 
tail. We never spoke of it, and whenever 
we saw him thinking about it, we snapped 
him out of it some way or other. It in¬ 
volved his young wife at a lonely station 
up near the Barren Grounds, and a pack of 
hungry, savage half-wolf huskies belonging 
to some Chippewyans, and McCourtie’s 
desperate, futile attempts at surgery, and 
his lone, funereal sled-trip of three hundred 
and fifty miles. 

So we were a casualty squad, or had 
been, rather; for all four of us were in the 
keenest health of body and mind again. We 
had taken on weight—stout muscle and 
bone; we had hardened; we had broadened 
out; we had straightened up and even added 
somewhat to our stature, though we were 
grown men around thirty years of age. 

Some part of our redemption no doubt 
was due to the mere passing of time, but 
the greater part could be credited to our 
environment. There was a hugeness to that 
wilderness, a loneliness of just the right de¬ 
gree, an elemental molding power, that were 
far more potent than the tonic air or the 
vigor of the climate. I think that the ex¬ 
uberant zest and robust optimism and 
rugged qualities of our outfit had their 
counterparts in the wilderness spread 
around us, and that we drank them in with¬ 
out knowing it. 

1 WAS looking back across my seasons 
there and philosophizing about them over 
the pipe, and growling inwardly at my or¬ 
ders to report at Headquarters in Novem¬ 
ber, when I heard two horses trotting up 
the valley trail. I thought it was King re- 
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turning; he had taken an extra mount. But 
a few moments later an Indian, Bear- 
feathers, stalked around the corner of the 
barracks. 

“Man want see you,” he grunted, after 
I had returned his greeting. “I fetch’m up 
valley.” 

I stepped around toward the front. A 
stranger with a small leather portfolio in his 
hand was gazing up at the R. C. M. P. 
legend above the door. I walked on up to 
him. 

He was a queer-looking person for that 
country. No sourdough or timber man or 
Government expert, but manifestly a che- 
chahco. And even as an outsider I could 
not pigeonhole him. He was no big-game 
hunter, no professional roamer, no oil pros¬ 
pector. One could see that at a glance. 

Pie was dressed in a serge suit that be¬ 
trayed considerable wear. He wore a cap 
and “sidewalk” shoes, and a necktie that 
looked like a shoestring. I judged he was 
thirty-four or -five. He was medium-tall 
and a trifle chumpy. His eyes were a mild 
hazel, his face round, his complexion almost 
baby-pink. In spite of my wondering what 
on earth had brought him there to see me, 
I was a bit amused at the figure he cut. 

“You’re Sergeant Loring, sir?” he asked, 
looking at the three stripes. 

“Yes.” 

He fished in his vest pocket and produced 
a card. I glanced at it. 

Thomas E. Pence 
Attorney-at-Law 

198 Fuller Street Pacific 7865 

“Of Seattle, Washington, sir,” he added, 
clearing his throat. 

It was a surprise to hear he hailed from 
so far away, and I was wondering what un¬ 
der heaven his mission could be; but it was 
a bigger surprise still to discover he was a 
lawyer. I looked at him closely as we shook 
hands. In my quick judgment a man more 
utterly unsuited to be a lawyer was hard 
to imagine. There was no brusque aggres¬ 
siveness nor fighting quality about him. He 
lacked the sharp eye and quick, crisp 
tongue. He lacked every last essential of the 
profession. A lawyer worthy of the name 
could have stared him out of court. 

His shabby clothes and battered old port¬ 
folio proved my judgment, proved him a 
pretty sorry failure. They indicated that 
carrying a brief-case was about as near as 
he came to being a real attorney. I pictured 
him drawing up small wills and doing other 


such five-dollar jobs—when he could get 
them. My amusement was slightly tinged 
with contempt. 

Later I remembered, with the deepest 
shame and chagrin, this first reaction toward 
Pence. But I had nothing then to go on 
save his outward appearance. 

He seemed a little backward or puzzled 
about starting to explain his mission. 

“You probably came up here for a hunt¬ 
ing vacation?” I suggested, to start him. 

“No, sir; I came up here to find a man. 
I was told that you perhaps would help 
me—” 

I was astonished. Man-hunts were no 
very uncommon thing, but it was unusual 
to find a man like Pence on one of them. 

“Certainly,” I answered, hiding my sur¬ 
prise. “I’ll be glad to do what I can if 
you’ll tell me the circumstances.” 

“My last clear trace of him was about a 
hundred miles down the valley, at the little 
mining center called Singing Rock. They 
said he came up this trail. I followed on up 
to this abandoned mining-camp below here. 
The trading-master knew nothing about 
him, but he gave me a guide and some 
horses and sent me on to you.” 

“What kind of a looking man is he?” 

Pence stooped, opened the portfolio and 
took out two pictures. They were studio 
photographs, one a full-length picture, the 
other a close-up, both made in Seattle. The 
first showed a tall, lanky youth, thin as a 
bean-pole, stoop-shouldered, dressed rakish¬ 
ly and expensively, and trying his simper¬ 
ing best to look like a man. A girl was 
hanging on his arm, smiling sidewise at him. 
Her profile was very pretty, but there was 
something about her smile I didn’t like. It 
was too doting—and manufactured. 

The other picture, a close-up of the youth 
alone, said a lot. Dissipation, pampered 
idleness, viciousness, sensuality, were a few 
of the traits boldly and plainly brought out 
by a photographer more honest than flat¬ 
tering. I doubt if I ever saw a face I dis¬ 
liked more intensely. And there was an 
added depravity which I quickly recognized. 
The loose, shrunken lines of the jaws, the 
unnaturally rounded eyes, and other telltale 
marks—I had seen them on so many faces 
that I could spot a “snow-bird” as far as I 
could see him. 

This particular lad, however, I had never 
seen before. He was a total stranger to 
me. I wondered what on earth could ever 
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have brought him clear up into that wilder¬ 
ness. 

“Did he perhaps come past here?” Pence 
asked hesitantly. 

My “No!” was pretty blunt. I was 
thinking that if I had seen a thing like that 
up there when nobody was around, I would 
have been tempted to put my foot on its 
neck and take hold of its legs and pull. 

Pence seemed hurt and disappointed at 
my inability to help him. He mopped his 
face, though he must have been shivering 
in that thin serge suit. 

“It’s been quite some time ago, sir. May¬ 
be you’ve forgotten him.” 

“He didn’t come past since I’ve been 
here,” I answered firmly. “If he’d passed 
when I was out on patrol, the men would 
have told me about it. Strangers—espe¬ 
cially like that—are rare up here; folk re¬ 
member them a long time.” 

“ I know, I know, sir,” Pence agreed. “It 
astonished me how well people remembered 
him—those who saw him.” 

H IS disappointment deepened. It was 
so tragic that I felt sorry for him, and 
for his sake-began to take more than a per¬ 
functory interest in his quest. Besides, I 
wondered more and more why a lad like 
that should have left home, or at least left 
snow-peddlers and luxury behind. I won¬ 
dered why Pence was after him, seeming 
deeply concerned and troubled. It struck 
me there was something unusual and 
strange here. But I did not pry, I have 
learned that folk have a tendency to close 
up like a pricked oyster when you pry, and 
to disclose everything if you don’t. 

“Which direction was he headed?” I 
asked, thinking hard. “Toward Juneau, or 
on straight north?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“You say it was sometime ago?” 

“Yes, sir, quite sometime ago. In fact, 
sir—it—ah—” 

I was busy thinking and paid little atten¬ 
tion to his hesitant “ah’s.” If the youth 
had taken the Dawson Trail, he probably 
had passed out of the picture before he 
reached the next cabin, for it was eighty 
miles away over a terrific path. But if he 
had turned west on the Juneau fork, he 
would have passed Mallory’s cabin. Mal¬ 
lory was in the habit of mothering things 
like that. There was no discrimination 
about him; anything that came along was 
hugely welcomed. We were more or less 


transients, but he was a moss-backed fix¬ 
ture. If the lad had taken the Juneau 
trail, Mallory more than likely would know 
something about him. 

“And you’re sure, sir,” Pence asked, half¬ 
pleading, half-apologetic for repeating his 
question, “that he didn’t pass here?” 

“I didn’t see him if he did. The most I 
can do for you is to take you to another 
man who might have se~n him. It’s about 
an hour’s walk.” 

Pence’s face brightened up hopefully. 
His sincerity and mildness was beginning 
to overcome the amusement with which I 
first sized him up. I hadn’t the heart to 
tell him that our trip would be just what 
I had said—an hour’s walk. If Mallory had 
seen the lad, there was about one chance in 
ten thousand of him not telling us about 
it, for we talked of everything under the 
sun during those evenings up there. And 
there was another reason, which seemed to 
me almost symbolic. At the fork the Juneau 
Trail climbed up into the mountains; the 
Dawson Trail led up the easy valley—for 
a little distance. A youth such as the pic¬ 
ture showed would be likely to take the easy 
. path without considering where it led to. 

“I’d be very grateful for your trouble, 
sir,” Pence said eagerly. “If I can trace 
him past this fork of the trail, it will be 
easy to follow him then.” 

I assured him it would be no trouble at 
all. Going into the cabin, I got my gun 
and belt and also a fur coat for Pence- 
young Corporal Davis’ coat—explaining 
off-handedly, when I went out and gave if 
to him, that it would be deucedly chilly up 
the mountain. He took it very thankfully. 

I let off a couple shots by way of signal, 
to make sure Mallory was home. Follow¬ 
ing my eyes, Pence was looking up at the 
far-away cabin in the tiny mountain-side 
clearing. At that distance the swath where 
the telegraph-line went through looked like 
a mere ribbon. 

A half-minute later I heard Mallory’s 
roar come rolling down over the fir tops. I 
closed the door of the barracks and made 
Bear-feathers grin by telling him to hold 
the fort till we got back. 

“Good gracious!” Pence exclaimed, as we 
started toward the edge of the woods. “Can 
that man halloo two miles? Old Polyphe¬ 
mus must have roared like that!” 

I tacked another quality on Pence. What¬ 
ever his legal attainments, he was pretty 
well educated. His talk gave him away. 
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“Two miles?” I answered. “You aren’t 
used to mountains. It’s four miles up there. 
Bill can roar six; he can roar eight on still 
winter days. He practices roaring at the 
mountains.” 

Though I was telling the honest truth, 
most chechahcos would have thought I was 
playing upon their ignorance. But Pence 
did not. He simply accepted what I said 
as true. I think he accepted what anybody 
said as true. As I began to get acquainted, 
I felt myself warming toward him. One 
couldn’t help liking his sincerity and can¬ 
dor. And I began to see that he had more 
depth to him than what I first imagined. 

He seemed interested in the telegraph 
line; and at the first stop to let him breathe, 
I explained it was a relic of the attempt 
to connect America and Europe by throw¬ 
ing a line up across British Columbia and 
Alaska to Bering Straits, across that to 
Siberia, and across the Czar’s domain clear 
to the European capitals; and that word 
of the success of the Atlantic cable had 
stopped the gigantic undertaking when it 
was half completed. I explained that this 
portion of the line was still in use to keep 
the Canadian Yukon in touch with the 
world, and that every eighty miles along it 
was a cabin where a man lived who “walked 
the wire” and kept the line in repair. I 
added that the man we were going to see 
was the oldest “wire-walker” on the job, 
that the rest could never stick it out over 
a couple of years. 

At the next stop to breathe I probed a 
little bit, for Pence’s quest and the whole 
situation had me puzzled and interested. 
I found out that the youth’s name was 
Sidney Atherton; that he had inherited a 
good-sized fortune of several hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars; that he had suddenly “pitched 
off” without much more than the clothes 
on his back—without funds, or jewelry save 
a watch, or even the ability to earn his 
living except with his hands. It was be¬ 
yond imagination that a person like him 
and in his circumstances should deliberately 
cut himself off like that. . 

“Maybe he was a victim of aphasia,’ I 
suggested. 

“No, sir. He wrote his name on a hotel 
register in Chilcotin. That’s how I first 
got trace of him. The handwriting posi¬ 
tively was his.” 

“I suppose you’ll get a handsome bit of 
change if you find him, after your long, 
hard search.” 


“No, sir,” Pence answered. “The fee has 
nothing to do with it. In fact, there is no 
fee involved.” 

He must have seen my surprise and be¬ 
wilderment, for he added: 

“You see, he is a relative of mine, sir— 
a first cousin. His father and my mother 
were brother and sister. His father was in 
the ocean transport business. He operated 
some coast-wise steamers and a line to 
Japan—” . 

“And your father?” I blurted out before 
thinking. 

“A minister, sir.” 

I was able to piece the picture together. 
Atherton’s father could build up a fortune 
in the cutthroat Oriental trade. The same 
traits which enabled him to do that were 
strong in Pence’s mother. She probably had 
small use for the ministry as a profession 
for her son. She had chosen law for him. 
That would explain the pathetic misfit. 

“And besides the relationship,” he added, 
“Sidney and I were always good friends— 
especially after our parents died.” 

T HE idea of Pence being friends with 
the youth of that picture was almost 
incredible. They were as far apart as the 
poles. One threadbare poor, the other rich; 
one candid and sincere and high-minded, 
the other sneaking and vicious and de¬ 
bauched. But if Pence said they were 
friends, it was the truth, whatever the ex¬ 
planation. 

While we climbed the last stretch to Mal¬ 
lory’s cabin, I found out a few more things 
about Pence himself. He was married; he 
had two children; he could ill afford this 
expensive search. His law-practice was 
very slender, as I had guessed at first. He 
wanted to get out of it and take a degree 
in classics and teach, but he hadn’t the 
money for the two years’ study. 

I noticed him looking around at the wil¬ 
derness; at the valley spread below us, at 
the snowy peaks above, at the far-flung 
leagues of primitive, virgin forest. He 
sniffed the tang of pine on the thin, crisp 
air, and his eyes grew a little wider with 
awe as he looked around at the immense 
distances. I think he appreciated, for all 
his city life, the huge, elemental power of 
that wilderness. A month or two of strenu¬ 
ous idleness there, I thought, would do him 
a world of good. 

Another thing I noticed, a very trivial 
incident, but none the less indicative At 
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our last stop a belated bnile fly lit on his 
wrist and stung. A brule fly can sting pain¬ 
fully, can sting till the bLod trickles. Our 
habit was to smash them so hard that we 
usually hurt ourselves. But Pence merely 
looked at the fly and brushed it off. It 
seemed as if he took care not to injure the 
thing. 

As we stepped out of the lodgepoles and 
approached Mallory’s cabin, I found my¬ 
self clutching at the same straw that Pence 
had clutched at. I wanted Mallory to know 
something about the depraved lad so that 
Pence’s search would be cut short or speed¬ 
ed up at least and so that he could get back 
to his family. 

Bill came out of the cabin and a couple 
of rods down the path to meet us. I 
could see Pence’s mild eyes light up with 
amazement at the sight of this bush Her¬ 
cules. We were so used to Bill that he no 
longer was a marvel to us, but I could 
imagine how he must have appeared to a 
stranger as he came face-to-face with us 
there on the hill-slope. 

Constable Webster stood six feet one, 
but Mallory could look over his head. 
Though he was broad as a door,—huge¬ 
shouldered, huge-chested and tremendously 
muscled, yet he was not stocky. He was 
perfectly built and perfectly proportioned. 
He took a great pride in his superb body. 
His hard work would have made him 
muscle-bound had he not guarded against 
that by practicing special muscular feats 
that were his delight. He must have 
weighed better than two hundred and fifty, 
yet he was light on his feet and a swift 
runner; and—though the word sounds odd 
—he was graceful. 

Unlike a good many big men who are 
comparatively weak, Mallory was as strong 
as he looked. I knew him once to throw 
a three-hundred-pound caribou across his 
shoulder and walk home with it, five miles 
up a mountain game-trail! Whenever a 
bad storm snapped the telegraph at several- 
places, he hit the trail—chopping, splicing, 
whooping on to the next break till all of 
them were mended, though it took him two 
or three or four days around the clock. 
When a tree was down across the line, he 
would roar at it and shake his ax and de¬ 
molish the offending stick. He walked 
the wire through the worst blizzards the 
Yukon could hurl down at us; and very 
often in winter-time, when his neighbors 
on each side were afraid to stir outdoors, 


he covered their eighty miles for them and 
made repairs. 

McCourtie called him “shaggy-barked,” 
and in one way the words fitted him. His 
clothes were rough, homemade ones of 
leather. His hair, which he habitually 
combed with his fingers, was long and 
manelike. His heavy black beard went on 
down his neck and spread out over his 
chest in a heavy growth. 

But in another way the words did not 
fit. They implied a rough, ignorant bear 
of a man, and Mallory was not that. J 
knew him intimately, more intimately even 
than the other three of us did; and I can 
vouch for his being more than a big, good- 
hearted ignoramus. He had a shelf of 
books in his cabin, and devoured them 
hugely. He borrowed every volume that 
King and I had brought, and he was sur¬ 
prisingly well-informed for a man who had 
lived his life in the bush. And he was not 
queer or on the verge of “shaking hands 
with the willows,” as a good many men 
are who lead a solitary life on the fur- 
path or gold-trail. He had some of the 
habits; he talked to himself; he kept pets 
and talked to them as if they were his 
children; he welcomed passers-by effusive¬ 
ly; but he was entirely sane and whole¬ 
some. 

Bill had come to mean a lot to us four 
men. Our zest and exuberant spirits and 
rugged health were more or less reflections 
of the mountain wilderness around us, but 
Mallory was the living incarnation of those 
qualities. Whenever we felt blue—and 
that was pretty often in the early days— 
we went up to visit Bill, and came back 
whistling. Why he should have been buoy¬ 
ant I don’t know. He worked at terrific 
labor in all kinds of weather for thirty dol¬ 
lars a month, lived in a rough shack, had 
nothing but the telegraph click and dog¬ 
eared books for amusement. But his buoy¬ 
ancy was infectious. It surged out of him 
spontaneously. It overwhelmed whomever 
he came in contact with. I knew a weary- 
eyed Duluth banker who came in to hunt 
bighorns for a week and stayed a month, 
till the search-party came after him—fol¬ 
lowing Bill around, listening to his roaring 
laugh, as if he had discovered something 
new, something priceless. 

Mallory was elemental; he was some¬ 
thing to tie to; he was a fire to warm our 
hands at; he was deep-rooted and unshak¬ 
able as a mountain; he was—but Con- 
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stable King summed it up when he said: 
“As long as Bill Mallory is up there roar¬ 
ing, I’m not afraid of devils.” For that 
was the way we all felt. 

I think that our respect for Mallory and 
our faith in him and his power of good 
over us were founded largely upon his 
simple-heartedness. He seemed as inno¬ 
cent and guileless as a baby. It was a 
marvel to see all that strength going hand- 
in-hand with gentleness and mildness. He 
and I had become about as intimate as 
two men can be, and I had never yet dis¬ 
covered anything in him but gentleness. 
My philosophy and all my observation in¬ 
clined me to believe there were shortcom¬ 
ings and even latent capabilities of evil in 
any man; but in Mallory’s case I had to 
conclude that this was not true. The mild¬ 
est and most gentle man I ever knew be¬ 
fore meeting Bill, had acquired those traits 
as a reaction from a crime. But with 
Mallory such a thing was unthinkable. 

A S I knew he would be, Pence was 
tongue-tied with amazement at the 
sight of this whopping big stranger. And 
just as I had been, Mallory was pretty 
much surprised at Pence, for Pence did 
cut a queer figure. I let them size each 
other up a few moments before intro¬ 
ducing them, for the contrast between 
those two was something laughable. 

Bill’s two pets had come out of the cabin 
with him. He was always bringing in 
fawns or wounded birds or cub animals, 
and just now he had a pair so strange 
that only his vigorous paternal language 
kept them from warfare. There was Pete, 
a Canada goose whose wing had mended 
almost enough for him to join the migra¬ 
tion; and Jasper, a half-grown patch fox 
—a wild and untamable mischief who had 
strictly no use for hissing geese or any 
other two-legged creature except Mallory. 
Jasper was standing between Mallory’s 
tegs, staring up at us suspiciously from his 
glinting oval eyes; and Pete had flopped up 
to Bill’s arm, where he looked for all the 
world like the pictures one sees of a lady 
with a canary perched upon her wrist. 
That fox and goose living there together, 
if not exactly in amity, at least in suffer¬ 
ance of each other, were a living monument 
to Bill’s vast peace-making powers. 

None of us ever shook hands with Bill; 
it was too risky, for he had no idea of 
his own strength. But Pence didn’t know 


any better, and I’d forgotten to warn him 
not to. Bill shook his hand extra heartily. 
I saw Pence wince. When he drew back 
his hand, he flexed his fingers furtively 
and looked to see if any blood had been 
squeezed out of them. 

I told Mallory that Pence wanted to 
speak with him a few minutes, and he led 
us back toward the door of the shack. In 
front of it were scattered squirrel-tails and 
rabbit-ears and mice with the heads eaten 
off—Jasper’s handiwork. This wanton kill¬ 
ing was against Bill’s principles. Two days 
before when I came up to visit him, I had 
heard him roaring: “You dirty hound, you 
had a ground-hog to eat this morning, and 
here you come toting in a poor rabbit. I 
ought to break you in two!” 

I noticed that Mallory had already 
started gathering rocks and logs for the 
new and bigger cabin he was going to 
build. Instead of pitching off as the other 
wire-walkers did after a couple years at 
most, he evidently was counting on root¬ 
ing in there for good. 

We went inside the cabin and sat down, 
Pence on the chair, Bill and I on upended 
blocks. The sunlight streaming through 
the small west window just touched the 
top of Pence’s cap. Pete the goose was 
fumbling in his hand for a tidbit. Jasper, 
after deciding that the wolf-fur coat was 
quite harmless, had come in and jumped up 
into Bill’s lap. The door stood open, and 
I had a magnificent panorama of the 
ranges and foothills lying eastward. 

The cabin was neat but rough and bare. 
The furniture consisted of four pieces: a 
bunk, a chair, a tin stove and a block 
table. A cracked mirror and some cook¬ 
ing tins hung on pegs behind the stove. 
The center of the floor was covered with 
three bear rugs. There was a shelf of 
books above the bunk; and the telegraph 
set stood beside it so that when the click¬ 
ing stopped, Bill would wake up. At the 
other end of the cabin was a small fur loft. 
A slab, cleated for Pete’s climbing to roost, 
led up to it. 

On the shelf, besides the books, was a 
square, pound-size tobacco can where Mal¬ 
lory kept his money. His expenses were 
very small, and he made a considerable 
sum each season from bounties on wolves 
and catamounts. I figured he must have 
had many hundreds of dollars in that can. 
It was a sore temptation to a half-breed 
bush-sneak or to any person who did not 
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know the wilderness law that thievery of 
a man’s possessions is on a par with mur¬ 
der. No effort is made to hide things 
usually. The situation is a bit like that 
of the London bobbies. They wear no 
guns, but woe to the man who takes ad¬ 
vantage of that fact! 

S INCE I was the connecting link, I had 
to break the ice for them. Pence’s 
first words surprised me. They explained 
his hesitant “ah’s” down at the post. This 
young lad, it seemed, had disappeared a 
considerable time before any of us Mounted 
had come to Tunahlin River. I realized, 
after a moment of thinking, why Pence had 
been hesitant about that. If he mentioned 
at first how cold his trail was, people would 
think him crazy for trying to follow it and 
would not be likely to interest themselves. 
After their interest was aroused, he could 
tell them the facts. It was good reasoning, 
subtle reasoning, I had to admit. It had 
worked with me. 

As he went on to describe the lad and I 
happened to glance away from him to Mal¬ 
lory, I had another surprise, a very dis¬ 
turbing and perplexing surprise, this—some¬ 
thing was the matter with Mallory. For 
the first time in my acquaintance with him, 
his free, open-hearted manner had dropped. 
His eyes had narrowed suspiciously. Pie 
would not look at Pence. He was making 
a pretense at stroking the fox, but his huge 
hand trembled with nervousness. He sat 
very still, and when he spoke, it was in a 
deeper, hoarser voice than usual. 

The change in him was so very pro¬ 
nounced that I could not possibly be mis¬ 
taken. It was a puzzle, a bewildering puz¬ 
zle, but not a tenth so bewildering as the 
shock I got a few moments later. 

From the description of the youth, Pence 
told of him crossing the mountains from 
Chilcotin to Fort George and trading his 
watch there for some clothes. Pence had 
recovered the watch and had obtained an 
accurate description of those clothes from 
the trading-book. Naturally he described 
the corded hat and the fantastically colored 
buckskin shirt and quilled trousers in mi¬ 
nute detail 10 Mallory and me. 

About a month previously I had come up 
to Bill’s cabin to borrow his reloading out¬ 
fit. He was out walking the wires. With 
the same freedom he would have taken down 
at the station, I hunted around for what 
I wanted. Up in the fur loft I had come 


across some garments. I had wondered 
about them at the time. They certainly 
were not Mallory’s, for he would have 
burst them to tatters if he had tried to put 
them on. I thought they must be the duf¬ 
fle some passer-by had abandoned here. 
But Pence’s description left no doubt in 
my mind. 

Up there in his fur loft Mallory had 
this lad’s hat and shirt and trousers! 

My first reaction was stunned surprise. 
It was the sheer, drilled-in habit of self- 
control under such circumstances that kept 
me from jumping to my feet and betraying 
what I knew. I gripped myself so that 
Pence or Mallory would not notice, and 
tried to think. 

Of course there were other garments like 
the ones Pence described, and some one 
else might have left them there. But this 
young Atherton had come up the valley. It 
would have been strange that two people, 
dressed in clothes so peculiarly alike, should 
have passed there. The coincidence was 
too much for me to swallow. And be¬ 
sides, there was Bill’s queer behavior. 

It occurred to me that Atherton might 
have changed his clothes and left the old 
ones behind. But he could not have worn 
any of Mallory’s, and Pence had said that 
the lad possessed nothing but what he wore 
on his back. He had traded his last pos¬ 
session, his watch, for them. 

Atherton had passed that cabin. That 
much was bedrock certainty. Mallory 
knew something about him. That was a 
dead surety too. Why had Bill never men¬ 
tioned this strange lad—when he had talked 
about every other sourdough or ’breed or 
Indian or chechahco who had ever passed 
his cabin? He had spoken at great length 
about these ordinary passers-by; they were 
events in his solitary life. Why had he 
never said a word about this extraordinary 
pallid-faced, drug-shattered, tenderfoot city 
lad’s coming along? He had related trivial 
incidents about his visitors in great detail. 
Why had he never mentioned this lad’s 
visit or leaving his clothes there? 

My suspicions were aroused—not so 
much because of the facts I knew, but be¬ 
cause of Bill’s own actions. I would have 
swallowed the coincidence—I would have 
swallowed almost anything—if it had not 
been for his strange behavior. He gave 
himself away. He had some knowledge 
about the lad. His actions were the actions 
of a man with guilty knowledge. 
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I tried to laugh at my suspicions that 
Mallory, Roaring Bill Mallory, could be in¬ 
volved in something he did not wish to 
speak about; something that would not 
bear the light of day; something possibly 
criminal. I said over and over again to 
myself that he would explain those clothes 
and his silence satisfactorily. But his 
nervousness and strained manner were 
against him. 

Then Pence repeated his hesitant ques¬ 
tion, leaning forward toward Mallory, 
hanging tremulously upon his answer. 

“Did he perhaps pass here—and you saw 
him, Mr. Mallory?” 

I T was a flat question. I didn’t see how 
Mallory could evade it. I too was 
hanging upon his answer. If he said no, 
he would be lying. If he said yes, then he 
would have to explain those clothes and 
his strange silence about the lad and what 
had happened to him. 

He was fidgeting nervously on the block 
of wood, still keeping his eyes away from 
Pence, though he glanced at me occasion¬ 
ally. He wet his lips a couple times be¬ 
fore he spoke; and then—he side-stepped. 

“I don’t know—I can’t say exactly,” he 
answered haltingly. “You say it’s been 
a considerable time ago. Mebbe. if I 
knowed more about him—” 

His nervousness, his tautness, were so 
utterly unlike him that I knew he was 
under some tremendous strain. He did 
know, he could say; he was stalling, he 
was lying! Though I fought against it, I 
sensed that here was something which my 
sworn duty as an officer of the law would 
compel me to take a hand in and clear up. 

Those moments as I sat there watching 
Bill Mallory were a little blacker than any 
I had ever gone through. It was not 
merely the sudden unexpected twist to 
Pence’s hunt. It was not merely discov¬ 
ering that a man was probably a criminal. 
It was not even discovering something 
evil in a man whom we had thought hon¬ 
est. It was more than all that. With us 
Bill Mallory stood for certain things, cer¬ 
tain precious, priceless things. When we 
had been on the rocky edge, it was his 
great, roaring, devil-chasing laugh, his sim¬ 
ple, sunlit philosophy, his vast buoyant 
spirits that repeatedly dragged us back 
till we stood solidly on our own feet again. 
When King and I had faith in nothing else 
under the sun, not even in ourselves, we had 


faith in Bill Mallory. When the ordinary 
virtues had seemed to us mere empty shams 
which strong men broke and weak men 
obeyed because they had to, we saw those 
virtues starkly exemplified in the daily life 
of a man strong enough and intelligent 
enough to smash his way through life in 
whatsoever manner he liked. We had felt, 
we had sworn, that here was a man inno¬ 
cent of wrongdoing; blameless, guileless and 
upright. We had pinned our faith to Bill. 
With the four of us he was symbolic—sym¬ 
bolic of strength going hand-in-hand with 
gentleness, of purity of heart, of all the 
things we desperately wanted to believe in 
and yet—in our calling—had a hard time 
believing. 

If he were guilty of anything, I felt I 
would never believe in a human being again. 
Because of all this, the question of his 
blamelessness now was a question of ter¬ 
rible moment. And as I watched his 
nervousness and heard him uttering a lie, 
it struck deeper than a physical wound. 
There can be no blacker tragedy than the 
one I was facing. My suspicions of him 
seemed like a crime, but his lie drove me 
to them. If it had been in my power at 
that moment I would have kept that scroll 
from being unrolled any farther, so that 
my suspicions would never be anything 
more than suspicions, and so that the three 
men down at barracks could keep their 
faith in Bill. But it was not in my power. 

P ENCE was leaning forward, pleading. 

“And you’re quite sure, Mr. Mal¬ 
lory—quite sure you never saw him? 
Won’t you trv—to remember—that you 
did?” 

“I can’t say exactly,” Bill repeated. “It’s 
been a long while ago, years ago, you say.” 

Pence reached down to open his port¬ 
folio and took out the pictures. I cut in, 
then. I saw that Mallory was stalling 
for time, time to think. I wanted to give 
him that time—to cook up some story. I 
myself wanted time to think before some 
action was thrust upon me. The vague 
outlines of what possibly had happened 
were forming in my mind. The picture of 
the youth, his viciousness, his penniless 
destitution when he came to Mallory’s 
cabin, the can of money recklessly dis¬ 
played on the shelf, his shameful theft of 
it after Bill’s mothering kindness toward 
him, and Bill’s towering anger—they were 
plausible outlines. I remembered my own 
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thoughts when I looked at the lad’s pic¬ 
ture down at the station—remembered what 
I, with no provocation at all, would have 
felt like doing to him. Bill had a dozen 
times more charity than I, true enough; 
but would even his big-heartedness ex¬ 
cuse a treachery and villainy like the lad’s 
stealing his money? I recalled a story 
which Bear-feathers had told me about Mal¬ 
lory—a story of what Mallory had done 
to a Beaver whom he caught clubbing his 
sick squaw. 

I was trying desperately to justify Bill. 
I was clutching at straws; I realized it. 
If he were given time, he might cook up 
something to satisfy Pence; and I could 
get the truth later. So I cut in. 

“Suppose,” I said to Pence, “suppose 
you tell Bill and me some more about this 
Atherton lad. We’re pretty much in the 
dark. You might give us a clue. We might 
be able to figure out where he was headed 
for. What kind of a lad was he? What 
made him pick up and leave home? And 
how certain are you that he came up this 
trail from Fort George?” 

Pence hesitated. He was trying to get 
out of telling the story. I think it went 
against his principles to speak evil of any¬ 
body, and he could not tell the story with¬ 
out saying a lot of hard things. But I 
told him rather firmly that if I were going 
to help him I couldn’t work in the dark. 

“T CAME back to Seattle from my law- 

X school,” Pence began, speaking most¬ 
ly to me, “when Sidney was seventeen. His 
father died that same year. His mother 
had been dead since he was ten years old. 
He hadn’t any near relative except myself. 
His guardian was a lawyer, the head of the 
trust-company that has had charge of the 
estate. According to the will, Sidney got 
twenty thousand a year to spend until he 
became of age. The estate, you see, was 
pretty large; the ships alone of the N-W-0 
Line sold for half a million—” 

“Just a minute,” I interrupted, as some¬ 
thing like an inspiration flashed into my 
mind. “You mean his father owned the 
N-W-0 Line? Do you recall if two tramp 
steamers, the Gavriel Pribyloj and the 
Kuro Siwa, belonged to that line? If I 
remember right, they did.” 

“Yes, sir; Sidney’s father owned them.” 

My inspiration had been correct! Here 
was retribution with a vengeance! Ser¬ 
geant Banks, my predecessor with the Van¬ 


couver hop squad, had told me when he 
turned over the reins and the departmental 
secrets', to keep an eye on the crews of 
those two tramps. For a long time the 
men had been smuggling “snow” in, Banks 
said; but he had been unable to get court- 
sure evidence against them. He had ap¬ 
pealed to the ship captains to let him place 
a man on the ships to get that evidence. 
They had told him to go to hell. He had 
appealed to the head of the company, old 
Atherton himself, pleading for coopera¬ 
tion; and Atherton had coldly replied that 
what his crews did was no concern of his. 
Certainly he would not permit any spies on 
his ships, nor would he go to the expense 
of hiring new crews because of a sergeant’s 
suspicions. 

It was more than probable that some of 
the “snow” smuggled in on Atherton’s ships 
helped slide his own son down and out! 

“What about it, sir?” Pence asked. 

“Nothing. Go ahead with your story.” 

“I took an interest in Sidney,” Pence 
continued. “He had some faults, and he 
developed some—some other—ah- faults. 
But I thought he would outgrow them. 
And he wasn’t altogether to blame for them, 
sir. You know, it is very unjust to give 
a boy that amount of money to do with as 
he pleases, especially a boy with no guid¬ 
ance or restraint. His father hadn’t taken 
as much care with Sidney’s training as per¬ 
haps he should have. His guardian was too 
busy, during those years after his father’s 
death, to watch after him very closely. Be¬ 
sides, his guardian hadn’t much control over 
him. So I thought it was my duty to guide 
him and help him find himself. Sidney 
seemed to like me, if I may say so. I had 
a good deal of influence over him, and I 
was hopeful, sir, that he would come out all 
right. He was not yet out of his formative 
years, either body or mind—” 

N OW, I knew what Pence was mean¬ 
ing and would not boldly out with, 
for I was painfully familiar with the re¬ 
tarding, stultifying effects of the drug. 
Listening to his prevarications, I was read¬ 
ing the true story back of what he said. 
Those “some faults” he mentioned were 
viciousness and pampered idleness and 
prodigal extravagance. The “other—ah— 
faults” which the lad developed were sen¬ 
sual indulgence and the “snow” habit. I 
could see how old man Atherton, too cal¬ 
loused and unconcerned to give Sergeant 
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Banks a little help in his praiseworthy fight, 
would also be so busy and so blind to higher 
values that he saw nothing but the outside 
of his son. Though it looked like a para¬ 
dox on the face of it, I could understand, 
too, why young Atherton should like Pence, 
and why Pence was the only man who could 
do anything with him. To sway a depraved 
lad like him took infinite patience, such as 
the busy guardian did not have; and utter 
unselfishness and forbearance and kindness 
—such as Pence did have. And probably, 
when the lad’s vicious habits broke out 
openly, Pence was the only one who stuck 
by him. 

It struck me that this lawyer-guardian 
“too busy to look after him closely” must 
surely be getting many thousands a year for 
supervising the lad and the estate. I won¬ 
dered how much Pence, ihe lad’s spiritual 
guardian, ever got? His clothes answered 
that question. I remembered the remark I 
had dropped as we were climbing up to 
Mallory’s cabin—“You’ll get a handsome 
bit of change—” and it made me ashamed. 

“You were not his official guardian, 
then?” I probed. 

“No, sir, I was merely a friend.” 

“Please excuse a personal question, 
Pence. But I am interested in your story. 
You say young Atherton liked you. A few 
thousand dollars meant iittle to him. He 
probably knew you wanted to get that de¬ 
gree. Did he like you to the extent of—” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” Pence interrupted. “He 
offered me money a good many times. But 
don’t you see that I couldn’t accept it?” 

“Why not? I don’t see.” 

“If I’d have taken money from him, it 
would have looked—he might have thought 
that I was sticking by him for—ah—inter¬ 
ested reasons, sir. And that would have 
completely undermined my influence with 
him.” 

“Go ahead,” I bade him in a moment. 

“I was hopeful, sir,” Pence went on, 
“that Sidney would come out all right in 
the end. His mother was a woman of splen¬ 
did, shining character, and I thought that 
eventually the heritage from her would 
overcome the heritage from—” 

He stumbled, and started to retrieve his 
slip. 

“From his father,” I finished his sen¬ 
tence bluntly. “Go on.” 

“Of course I was hopeful for Sidney be¬ 
cause he was my relative, and also because 
we were close friends. But there was an¬ 


other reason, sir. I don’t know if I can 
make you understand it, but I’ll try. It 
seemed to me that Sidney’s case was typ¬ 
ical of every young man who wakes up to 
manhood and finds himself struggling 
with deep influences and desires and temp¬ 
tations that he has not been trained to meet 
courageously and well. Of course Sidney’s 
twenty thousand a year was a powerful 
weapon against himself which few young 
people have; but the main thing, the critical 
thing, was his lack of guidance. In that 
way his case was typical. What I’d like to 
make you understand, sir—I thought that 
if he could be swung off the road he’d 
started on and pointed at something better, 
there’d be a lot of hope for others like 
him, for most folk considered him beyond 
grace or recall. Of that whole class who 
are considered hopeless, Sidney was—” 
“Symbolic,” I interrupted. “I under¬ 
stand you perfectly, Pence. And it was a 
very momentous issue with you, Pence.” 

“Yes sir—symbolic. And it was as you 
say, a momentous issue. I didn’t dare give 
up, or despair. I stuck with him for sev¬ 
eral years. And very gradually I began to 
succeed. He was weaning himself away 
from the wrong kind of associates, and talk¬ 
ing about college, and cutting down on—” 

O NCE again poor Pence stumbled, and 
started to retrieve his slip. 

“Cutting down on dope!” I finished for 
him. “I saw that in the picture. Go 
ahead.” 

Pence mopped his forehead. I was sorry 
I had been so brutal. 

“Then Sidney met a girl and fell in love 
with her. Very deeply in love, sir. I 
think it was the most potent thing which 
had ever come into his life. I knew it 
would be either a very good influence or 
a very bad one. That all depended on the 
girl. I didn’t—ah—like her so very well; 
but then I didn’t really know her. So I 
resolved just to watch. But Sidney’s 
guardian took a hand in it. He still man¬ 
aged the estate, although Sidney was 
twenty-three; for one of the provisions of 
the will was that Sidney could not touch 
his estate till he had finished his education. 
So the guardian had a certain influence 
over him. 

“I found out afterward just what hap¬ 
pened. If I had known in time, I would 
have strongly opposed it. His guardian 
called Sidney to his office one day and told 
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him very forcefully that the girl was—a—a 
—ah—” 

It seemed I was slated to supply all of 
Pence’s hard words for him. I wasn’t en¬ 
tirely sure of the right word this time, but 
I remembered the girl’s face and took a 
chance. 

“A gold-digger?” 

“Yes sir; he called her a notorious gold- 
digger, and he told Sidney she would give 
him a golden fleecing and throw him over 
in a year’s time. Those are his very words, 
sir; he repeated them to me. Sidney called 
him a liar. He wanted to fight. He of¬ 
fered to wager his whole estate. As nearly 
as I can remember, his guardian said: 

“ ‘I could make six hundred thousand 
dollars mighty easy, Atherton; but if I’d 
take it away from you on a bet as sure 
as that, I’d get run out of town. But 
you’ve called me a liar and you wanted to 
fight, and you ought to be willing to stage 
a show-down. Since you’ve mentioned your 
confounded estate, suppose I write a per¬ 
sonal letter to this girl and inform her in 
friendly fashion that your estate has gone 
on the rocks and that you’ll be penniless 
in three months when receivership is de¬ 
manded? I’ll make it sound plausible, all 
right. And I’ll give her an excuse for my 
letter by telling her how T much you need 
her love and sympathy and so forth now. 
and won’t she try to comfort you and stick 
with you closer than ever. If you’re so 
damned sure of her as to call me a liar, 
you ought to agree to that!’ 

“Sidney was sure of her, sir. He was so 
eager to prove her innocence that he 
jumped at this chance. He even helped 
write the letter, and supplied some personal 
details. 

“Sidney and she had planned to take a 
short yachting trip the next day. He went 
down to his yacht in Elliot Bay to wait for 
her as they had arranged. His guardian 
came to see what happened. She did not 
appear. Instead came a note. Sidney 
turned white as he tore it open. The 
guardian didn’t know what it said, for Sid¬ 
ney .slumped against the rail, shivering and 
nerveless and stricken; and the paper 
slipped out of his fingers and went flutter¬ 
ing out upon the water. After a while 
he managed to go down to the cabin, and 
poured himself a little liquor and then went 
ashore, never speaking a word to anybody. 

“No one ever saw him after he stepped 


ashore. He didn’t even go back to his 
apartment. He simply disappeared. 

“We tried to find him. We advertised; 
we hired detectives. But for six years we 
never got a trace of him. It wasn’t till this 
July that we heard of him again. Then a 
man who’d years ago been skipper on one 
of Atherton’s coast-wise boats and who’d 
gone into the lumber business for himself 
up the Fraser River, came back to Seattle 
and heard about the disappearance. He 
hunted me up and told me about seeing 
Sidney Atherton’s name on the hotel regis¬ 
ter in Chilcotin six years ago. He won¬ 
dered at the time what young Atherton was 
doing up there, but he didn’t realize its 
significance till he heard about Sidney’s 
disappearing. 

“I went up there immediately and veri¬ 
fied what he said. I traced Sidney across 
to Fort George. There is no doubt in the 
world about it, sir. People remembered him 
very distinctly. He was dressed queerly 
for what folks up here call ‘the bush.’ And 
he acted queerly too, as you may imagine 
he would do. From Fort George I traced 
him—” 

INTERRUPTED Pence there. I had 
added together several things he had 
said; and an idea—an idea about Pence— 
was shooting through my mind. I had 
studied him as he talked. He himself was 
a hundred times more interesting, more 
amazing, more worthy of attention than the 
story he told of a worthless young hophead. 
Except as it affected Pence and Bill Mal¬ 
lory, I did not give a damn what had hap¬ 
pened to this Atherton whelp. As far as I 
was concerned, he was out of the story. It 
was Mallory and Pence, and what those 
two men signified, that I cared about. 

More and more as he talked, Pence had 
come to the forefront of rny thoughts and 
Mallory, in spite of his momentous issue 
still hanging fire, had slipped back. Pence 
was amazing, he was a growing revelation. 
I had come to realize that the man was 
profoundly wise in matters of human 
psychology. His hesitant “ah’s” were one 
small instance of it. And from my own 
past three years, I could surely appreciate 
the profound wisdom of a man who could 
fight against the snow habit and a vicious 
nature and twenty thousand a year. I 
hadn’t the faintest doubt but that Pence 
would have succeeded entirely if this guar- 
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dian had not butted in and ruined every¬ 
thing. 

For all his mildness, Pence was tenacious 
as a bulldog. His six years of trying to 
reform the lad were witness to that. I 
doubted if Bill Mallory had that much 
courage. In his own quiet way Pence was 
cheerful and optimistic. His cheerfulness 
was of the deliberate, reasoned sort—the 
diametric opposite of Mallory’s huge, roar¬ 
ing overflow. I suspected that when one 
got to know him intimately he would be 
as inspiriting and strengthening as Maliory 
had been to us. And Pence had achieved 
his cheerfulness with no aid from a won¬ 
derful natural environment or high-spirited 
animal health; he had achieved it in spite 
of meager earnings and a dozen carking 
worries and all the petty human sordidness 
that he encountered in his distasteful pro¬ 
fession. 

His kindness, his charity, his transparent 
sincerity were other qualities of the man. 
I fully realized by now that when I stepped 
around the corner of the barracks down 
below there and saw him gazing up at the 
letters, it had been my good fortune to 
meet a man entirely worthy of respect and 
admiration. But all these traits were tame 
compared with the idea—the idea about 
Pence—which was shooting through my 
mind. It seemed incredible; it was amaz¬ 
ing; but still—Pence was amazing. So I 
cut in, to see if it could be true. 

“Just a minute,” I interrupted. “I want 
to ask you a couple questions, Pence. 
What happened to the Atherton estate?” 

“Nothing, sir. The trust company still 
administers it. The guardian is a very wise 
man financially. I think the estate must 
be worth eight or nine hundred thousand 
dollars by now.” 

“The will made provisions for the dis¬ 
posal of the estate in case young Atherton 
died, did it not?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“You no doubt know the law in a matter 
of wills like this, Pence. You know that 
the legacy could be thrown into court, and 
Sidney Atherton, in view of his long ab¬ 
sence, adjudged legally dead. Is there an 
‘Enoch Arden statute’ in Washington? 
There isn’t? Then the common law would 
cover this instance. If the case were 
thrown into court and pressed hard, the 
common law would adjudge young Atherton 
legally dead, wouldn’t it, Pence?” 

“Yes sir; I believe it would.” 


“Now, what were these provisions of the 
will in case young Atherton died, Pence?” 

I think he saw what I was driving at. He 
fidgeted in the creaky chair. I had to re¬ 
peat the question. 

“There’s provision for founding a chair 
of nautical engineering at the University, 
and several bequests to his ship-captains 
and—■” 

“Lump these small items all together, 
Pence, and deduct them. How much of 
the estate is left?” 

“About two-thirds, sir, or six hundred 
thousand.” 

“What happens to that?” 

“It goes to various relatives.” 

“You told me, Pence, that you were 
Atherton’s only near relative. How much 
of that six hundred thousand goes to you?” 

He swallowed a couple times and tried 
to dodge that question. He started to ex¬ 
plain about those other distant relatives. 
I made him stop, and pinned him down to 
a clean-cut answer. 

“Practically all of it, sir. Five hundred 
thousand, I should say.” 

B ILL MALLORY got up and tramped 
heavily at the door and spat down the 
slope and came back. I couldn’t do any¬ 
thing but sit and stare at Pence. He was 
mopping his forehead and fidgeting pain¬ 
fully in his chair. I guess he was thinking 
that we figured him the damndest fool we 
had ever met. 

In one way I was thinking just that of 
him. If his bulldog persistence should hap¬ 
pen to be successful, if he should happen 
to trace young Atherton and find him up 
the line somewhere working honestly for 
his salt horse and beans, and *hould drag 
him back to that estate, it was a ten-to-one 
gamble that the lad would soften and ease 
back into his old ways and take up his 
vices where he had left them off. But then, 
Pence was wise. Surely he had thought 
about that. Probably he was banking on 
his own ability to keep the lad straight. 

In any event, here he was, man-hunting 
for this young Atherton, this symbol of 
young wickedness, when success meant that 
he would be cutting himself out of half a 
million dollars! Even after I had bored 
through his reluctance and seen my idea 
starkly proved, I could not at first believe. 
On the surface, unselfishness like that 
looked preposterous. But thinking a mo¬ 
ment and looking a little deeper, I began 
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to understand and to believe it. Half a 
million dollars sounded like an avalanche 
boom in my ears, but twenty thousand 
would have done almost as well with Pence. 
All he wanted was that degree and a decent 
living and probably educational advantages 
for his kids. No doubt young Atherton 
would have offered him that much at least 
as a reward, and he could have accepted it. 
His hunt and all it implied were not a bit 
more amazing or preposterous than his six- 
year attempt to reform young Atherton. 

But making all deductions, his act still 
stood in front of me as the most amazing, 
most colossal instance of unselfishness I had 
ever seen. 

It was a question with me whether this 
Atherton story, which Pence in my esteem 
was riding to glory on, was going to prove 
a toboggan for Bill Mallory—a toboggan 
that would slide him down and out. 

“Suppose,” I suggested to Pence, “sup¬ 
pose you show Mallory those pictures you 
showed me, and see if maybe they will re¬ 
call this lad to his mind.” 

Pence stooped and took them out and 
handed them to Bill. His hands were fairly 
quivering as he did so, for this he knew 
was his last hope, because of the fork of 
the trail. I was watching closely, to see 
what Mallory would do. I had decided 
that if he did not admit the lad came past 
his place, I would take Pence down to bar¬ 
racks, come back, and force Mallory to tell 
what had happened. But Bill surprised me. 

His eyes lit up as he took the pictures 
and glanced at them. He appeared very 
much startled. He was feigning that, of 
course; he had known all along that the lad 
who came past his cabin and whose clothes 
were in his possession was the lad Pence 
was searching for. The point is, Bill had 
had time to cook up a story. 

“Great Smokes, yes!” he ejaculated. “I 
sur dee do remember the boy.” 

Pence jumped as if he had been hit. He 
exclaimed something or other; it doesn’t 
make any difference what. 

“But look here, Bill,” I said pointedly. 
“Why didn’t you remember him before you 
saw the pictures? Pence’s description of 
the clothes and of the lad was definite 
enough.” 

“I did remember him,” Bill answered 
frankly. “That is, I suspicioned that the 
boy I remembered was Pence’s boy. But 
I wasn’t dead sure—not till them pictures. 
In a matter like that, seeing how keyed-up 


Pence was over him, I didn’t want to say 
anything till I was dead sure.” 

That was understandable, all right. And 
no doubt Bill had wanted to hear the story 
just the same as I did. But it wouldn’t 
explain his previous silence about the lad’s 
passing there. I expected him to explain 
that now. And I wasn’t going to swallow 
any story that was manifestly manufac¬ 
tured. 

“Tell us what you know about him,” I 
said briefly. 

“I kinda hate to,” he said hesitantly, for 
once looking at Pence, “seeing you thought 
so much of him, Mr. Pence, and want to 
find him so bad. But I s’pose you’d find 
out some other way, mebbe, so I might as 
well—” 

P ENCE had a premonition of what was 
coming. One could see that by the 
fear and sorrow creeping into his honest 
face. 

“—might as well tell you now,” Bill con¬ 
cluded, after a deep breath. “The young 
fellow come up here, all right. He was in 
a mighty pitiful condition. Inside he was 
all broke up about something. I c’n see 
now it was about that girl. He had just 
reached his limit. He was looking for a 
place to drownd himself. I’m not stretch¬ 
ing it—he was wanting to die. His body 
was all shot, too; and you know how that 
affects a fellow’s spirits. 

“But I’ll say this much for him. I know 
it’ll be a mighty comforting thing for you 
to hear, Mr. Pence. He had cut out dope, 
cut it out completely. There was a bottle 
of pain-killer here that’s heavy with dope, 
and he wouldn’t touch the stuff. It was an 
awful terrific fight with him, but he won 
out. He was off of it; he was off all them 
things you hinted at. He had won out 
completely. But in a fight like that where 
a fellow’s fighting ag’inst himself, he pays 
a big price to win out. It was just like as 
if he’d cut half of himself away. 

“I got mighty well acquainted with him,” 
Bill went on, with a sorrowful, remember¬ 
ing look in his eyes. “I’ve thought about 
that boy a hundred times since. It was 
pitiful—God, it was pitiful! Just when he’d 
won out completely, for him to— You see, 
he’d cut all those things away from him. 
He even said he’d never go back. I don’t 
know what it was he wouldn’t go back to, 
but I see now it was that money. He 
wouldn’t go back to it; he was afraid he 
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might slump. He was that set and deter¬ 
mined. Money, even near a million dollars, 
didn’t mean a thing to him in comparison 
with his own self.” 

Pence’s face was a picture—sorrow, deep 
and stricken; but shining elation, too. 

“This place here,” Bill went on in a mo¬ 
ment, leading up very gradually and ten¬ 
derly to what we both foresaw,—“this place 
here is mighty exactin’. I mean it’s a 
strong place; a fellow either goes down and 
out in a wink, or he braces up and shakes 
out of it mighty quick. You seen how that 
worked with Jimmy Davis last spring, 
Loring?” 

I nodded. 

“If the young fellow had had more to 
build on, he might have stood a chance; 
for he had a grip of himself, and he had 
the fighting spunk. But he was too far gone. 
He kept on fighting to the end—” 

I wanted to turn Pence’s sorrow aside 
for a moment at least. I interrupted: 

“But this trip across the mountains and 
up this valley, Bill, ought to have spruced 
him up some and given him a toe-hold.” 

“That’s what I thought. But my, my 
goodness,”—Bill shook his head sadly as he 
looked back at the occasion,—“you didn’t 
see him, Loring. You have no idea—” 

Pence got up and went to the door. I 
saw him reaching furtively for a hand¬ 
kerchief as he stepped outside. He didn’t 
want us to see. 

I leaned forward closer to Mallory. 

“What happened, Bill? He died, didn’t 
he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Haven’t you got any of his possessions 
or anything to prove he died?” 

“Why, yes, Loring; I have. I’ve got his 
clothes.” 

He was amazingly frank and open- 
hearted about his admission. His nervous¬ 
ness had left him. He seemed his old self 
again. 

A number of things were shooting 
through my mind at that particular mo¬ 
ment, but two of them stood out above all 
the others. One of them was the momen¬ 
tous question involving Bill Mallory. Was 
he lying? Was his whole story a fabrica¬ 
tion? It sounded honest and straight¬ 
forward; my doubt of him seemed criminal. 

But there was the unanswered question 
of why he had been silent about the lad. 
His story did not explain that. Though I 
wanted to believe him, though that belief 


would have rolled a black load from my 
shoulders, I could not accept what he said 
as the whole truth. 

I had my own idea of what that truth 
was. If the lad had stolen the money or 
aroused Bill’s anger by some other dastard¬ 
ly trick, and something had happened,— 
other than what Bill related,—Bill might 
possibly be veiling the sorry truth out of 
compassion for Pence. For me there was 
small consolation in knowing that, whatever 
had happened, the wilderness law had justi¬ 
fied Mallory. 

The other preeminent thing in my mind 
was a fervent desire to see Pence rewarded, 
at least materially—rewarded in some way 
commensurate with his deserts. To see him 
free of his profession and into another 
where he would be a success; that is, where 
he would be happy. Heaven knows, 1 
thought, he would never achieve that free¬ 
dom himself. He had none of the so-called 
predatory instincts. 

“Bill,” I asked, “what made you get up 
and go over to the door awhile ago?” 

“Good Lord, didn’t you hear what he 
said, Loring? You ought to’ve heard; you 
dragged it out of him. He’s searching for 
a man he’d lose half a million dollars to 
find. Aint that enough to stir a fellow?” 

“That’s how I figured you, Bill. Now 
what I’m driving at is this: You’ve got 
some of this lad’s possessions as material 
evidence. That will go a long ways. If 
you’ll dictate your story to me, and we 
have the other fellows witness it, do you 
see what that means, Bill? The document 
will be worth that half a million to Pence. 
He’ll get it. He’ll have to get it!” 

Bill looked at me with mild reproach in 
his eyes. “Why, goodness, Loring, I was 
meaning to do that. Sure, bring up the 
fellows and we’ll make out the affidavit—” 

Pence came back in then. There was a 
suspicious redness about his eyes, but he 
was quite calm and collected again. Bill and 
I both shut up. I guess we felt it would 
have been indelicate to mention money- 
matters to him then. One thing I’m sure 
of; the thought of that fortune being his, 
now that Atherton was dead, had never 
occurred to him. 

While he was there, I would not make 
Bill tell me the truth. And yet I did not 
want to take Pence down to barracks and 
come back. The momentous question of 
Bill’s innocence was plain agony, unendur¬ 
able. I had to know. 
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As shortly as I could, I drew Pence away 
and edged him out the door and started 
down the path. His battered old portfolio 
was lying forgotten on the bear rug and the 
two pictures beside it. They meant noth¬ 
ing to him now; he had come to the sor¬ 
rowful end of his search. For reasons of 
my own I did not remind him of them or 
pick them up. 

A T the edge of the tiny mountain-side 
. clearing I stopped and told Pence to 
sit on a boulder there till I went back and 
got his portfolio. 

As I came within a couple yards of the 
cabin threshold, the pet fox yapped at me 
and fled inside. I stepped up on the 
threshold. Pete the goose was waddling up 
the cleated slab to his roost, though the 
sun was still an hour high, making the low, 
gabbling sounds of a goose with a full craw 
at sunset. 

Bill was standing in the middle of the 
floor, his body half turned away from me so 


that I was looking at his silhouette, and 
so that the late sun streaming through the 
window fell upon his shoulders and his 
shaggy hair. He was standing so still and 
so inipnt that he did not hear me; and 
something in his posture struck me suddenly 
silent and tongue-tied. 

He was holding in one hand the cracked 
old mirror and in the other the picture of 
Sidney Atherton. He was talking to him¬ 
self, in the habit of solitude—speaking 
hardly above a whisper, but his deep, reso¬ 
nant voice carried to me distinctly. 

“I’ll sign the affidavit,” he was saying. 
“I’ll swear to it. It’ll be worth half a mil 
lion dollars to him.” 

He paused there a moment, glancing from 
the picture to his own image in the mirror, 
and back to the picture agafn. 

“I’ll swear to it,” he repeated. “By the 
Lord, I’ll swear to it. And it won’t be a 
lie. That fellow did die. He died six years 
ago. All hell— Tommy himself didn't 
know met” 


it 
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ONE TOUGH BIRD, WAS THIS FRIAR PHILLIPS, A MAN WHO WAS 
DOCTOR, POLICEMAN, JUDGE, AND SOMETIMES GUNMAN FOR A BUNCH 
OF ESKIMOS, ALL UNDER THE GENERAL CALLING OF MISSIONARY. 


by SAMUEL TAYLOR 


F riar Phillips brought the three 

Kukakas in through the strong cold, 
brought them in single-handed over 
the mountains in weather which caused old 
sourdoughs to hole up. When the party 
pulled in at Tin Can Henry’s trading post, 
parka hoods were rimmed two inches thick 
with hoar frost. The post was deserted at 
the time except for a couple of men in one 
corner, a pair which Friar didn’t waste a 
glance on, because he was plenty busy with 
the Kukakas. No sooner were they inside 
when one Kukaka made a dive and man¬ 
aged to get his manacled hands on a knife 
lying on the counter. If there’s one thing 
a native can do, it is carve up a man with 
a knife. Friar Phillips didn’t wait for a 
demonstration. As the Kukaka leaped, 
Friar was lunging after him, and as the 
native whirled with the knife, Friar’s big 
right fist smashed to the face. The Ku¬ 
kaka went down limply, the knife clatter¬ 
ing to the floor. 

“You bully 1” 


Friar turned, tried to dodge, then 
slumped in his tracks as the heavy 
knuckles of a white man crashed against 
the point of his jaw. His assailant then 
whipped out a knife and began cutting the 
rawhide thongs that bound the fur-clad 
wrists of the Kukakas. 

Friar was not entirely unconscious. He 
writhed there on the floor, as if trying to 
battle away the numbing effects of the 
blow. The white man cut the thongs of 
two of the natives, then turned to the 
third, who was getting up. The instant 
his back was towards them, the two free 
Kukakas leaped on him bearing him to 
the floor. The third native scooped up 
the knife he had seized from the counter, 
and as the white man began struggling to 
his feet, taking the pair with him, the third 
Kukaka made a lunge with the knife. 
Friar’s mukluk tangled with the knife¬ 
man’s legs, and the fellow stumbled, turn¬ 
ing the knife towards the one who had 
tripped him. But Friar was getting his 
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senses back from the blow, and he 
squirmed nimbly to one side, seizing the 
native’s arm and guiding the weapon’s 
point into the rough floor as the knife de¬ 
scended. This third Kukaka still had his 
wrists lashed, but he had a grip on that 
knife handle with both hands, and he 
wrenched the blade from the floor and 
chopped at Friar with it. The knife 
gleamed with the reflected light of the 
snow outside as it came in a slashing arc. 
Friar was on the bottom, at a disadvan¬ 
tage in trying to guide the blade away; 
there was no use merely parrying the 
thrusts of the knife, for that was a losing 
game where the man with the weapon had 
all the advantage. Friar risked everything 
in a bold move. Suddenly he released his 
grip on the native’s arms and let all the 
fellow’s weight come atop that knife. As 
the blade descended, Friar twisted desper¬ 
ately and put his strength behind his fist. 
His sideways jump was not quick enough 
and the knife rammed through parka and 
inner shirt between arm and body and into 
the floor, the keen edge slicing the torso. 
But Friar’s fist put the man out cold and 
the northerner jumped up to wade into the 
other half of the fight. 

The white man was having his hands 
full with the two Kukakas; he was on the 
floor and the natives were atop, trying to 
get the knife which he had used to cut 
their thongs. Friar jerked one of them off 
and slammed him in the face, knocking 
him over the counter, then turned to the 
other, who had wrested the white man’s 
knife away. Friar’s mukluk shot out like 
the kick of a hungry mule and the knife 
clattered from a numbed wrist, then a 
mighty blow knocked the native’s senses 
away. 

“Thanks,” said the white man, getting 
to his knees. “That knife—” 

“What’s a-goin’ on here?” bawled Tin 
Can Henry, coming in from the rear room. 
“I go out a minute an’—” 

“Watch them three natives, Henry, while 
I have a fight,” ordered Friar, and he 
jerked the interfering white man to his feet. 
The stranger was a husky young fellow, 
blond of hair and with a shovel jaw. 

He grinned. “My mistake, mister. I 
saw you strike that native, so I butted in, 
me not knowing—•” 

“So you’re just around helpin’ the down¬ 
trodden an’ lookin’ fer trouble generally!” 

The young fellow’s smile remained on 


his face, but his voice came as a pug¬ 
nacious growl: “I don’t apologize more 
than once, mister. If you’re still anxious 
for a fight, then strip off that parka!” 

F RIAR’S fur garment was halfway over 
his head with a single sweep of his 
arms when abruptly he stiffened, and then 
very slowly he pulled the parka back on, 
smoothed it, and turned, meek as a lamb. 
Merely the sound of his name being called 
caused the abrupt change in his demeanor. 
The companion of the young stranger had 
spoken. He was still sitting at the table 
in the corner, and had pushed back his 
parka hood so that a gentle face was visi¬ 
ble, a pink countenance with a fringe of 
white hair around a bald head. Surely no 
person to make a big, bruising northerner 
such as Friar Phillips swallow in confusion, 
except—except that the pink-faced one was 
Old Man Reed. Old Man Reed had a 
long title that meant he was supervisor for 
the Northern Alaskan Missions, while Friar 
Phillips was a missionary under him. 

“Brother Phillips,” said Old Man Reed, 
“this is my son.” 

Friar gulped again. Old Man Reed con¬ 
tinued: “Your district is woefully under¬ 
manned, Brother Phillips, and so my son 
will take over the Kukaka district. I know 
you would like to accompany him on a 
preliminary survey trip to advise him and 
show him the methods which have made 
you such a signal success. Of course, my 
son feels fully capable, but I have per¬ 
suaded him to let you go along the first 
time.” 

“Uh—ah—yes, sir,” said Friar. “That 
would be very fine—uh, very—ordinarily. 
But you see, sir, right now there’s trouble 
in the tribe—” 

“Fortunately you arrived just when I 
am ready to leave,” said Old Man Reed. 
“I shall be coming through again in about 
a month and will then receive your re¬ 
port.” 

That was that. You just don’t argue 
with Old Man Reed. Friar held himself 
until father and son were outside the trad¬ 
ing post saying goodbye, then the north¬ 
erner said to Tin Can Henry, who was 
holding a gun on the three Kukakas: 
“Anybody else—anybody else in the world 
but the Old Man—and I’d tell him to go 
tie a sack over his head! They give me 
a young squirt straight out of divinity 
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school! They give me that to take charge 
over the Kukakas!” 

Tin Can Henry stopped the mastication 
of his tobacco cud long enough to ask: 
“Trouble?” 

“No, no trouble. Nothin’ at all. Just 
plenty of whiskey.” 

Tin Can Henry whistled. Your north¬ 
erner needs no further explanation of trou¬ 
ble than the combination of whiskey and 
natives. 

“There are four Eskimo brothers mixed 
up in it, together with some whites,” Friar 
said, nodding at the natives. “I captured 
these three brothers, but the other one got 
away. I want you to hold this trio here 
and send south for Special Officer Bill 
Grammer. Me, I’ll go back up and see 
what I can do until he arrives. And”— 
Friar spat out a word highly incompatible 
with his priestly calling—“and now I’ve 
got to take along a wet-eared chechaco, a 
milk-fed mama’s boy, a greenhorn who 
ought to be put teaching spelling in a mis¬ 
sion school—except that he’s the Old Man’s 
boy. And so he’s sent to take over the 
Kukaka district, and I’m to be his nurse¬ 
maid! For half an ounce I’d—” 

Friar stopped speaking, for Tin Can 
Henry had swallowed his tobacco, and was 
staring at the door. Young Reed had come 
back in, silently. His shovel jaw was 
shoved out as he said sweetlv: “Brother 
Phillips, will you step outside?” 

Friar squinted. When a man invites you 
outside, there’s just one thing he means. 
And Friar was never one to turn down a 
fight. They went outside and behind the 
trading post. 

“I heard what you said,” advised the 
youngster. “And for a few minutes I’d 
like us to forget our titles and be just two 
men who can’t get along. Right?” 

Friar jerked his parka off over his head. 
“Right!” 

“Then, you moss-backed fossil,” advised 
Reed, “take it like a man!” Reed lunged 
in, knocking Friar backwards and over like 
a ten-pin, and Friar just sat there and 
laughed. 

“Dog-goned if you ain’t got spunk, any¬ 
how ! ” 

“Get us so I can hit you,” rasped Reed. 
Friar obliged with a vengeance. 

Old man Reed, meanwhile, had stopped 
his dogs and, leaving the outfit with the 
Indian driver, came back afoot to say some¬ 
thing he had forgotten. Thumping sounds 


of battle came from behind the trading post 
as he approached. Cautiously he edged 
his head around the comer to see his son 
flounder to the snow from a solid fist-blow. 

“So they sent this thing up to preach to 
the Kukakas!” scoffed Friar. 

Young Reed groggily climbed to his feet, 
then his leap was as abrupt as an expanding 
spring. Crash!—“If you figure I wanted 
to come”—pow!—“or wanted your advice” 
—slam!—“then think again!” 

F RIAR met the onslaught as only Friar 
could. It was a pretty sight, these two 
bodies, muscled, strong, lithe, in combat 
there in the pale glow of the Arctic sun. It 
was a great setting for a fight, and this pair, 
bare to the waist, were not being disgraced 
by the setting. 

Friar sent Reed to the ground again, and 
asked: “Then why did you come, if you 
didn’t want to?” 

Young Reed struggled to an elbow. He 
was gasping like a river-boat climbing rap¬ 
ids. One eye was swelling shut. “I’ll tell 
you that,” he advised, “when you’re man 
enough to lick me.” 

Friar laughed. “I’d show you what a 
lickin’ meant, except that I’m in a hurry— 
and I hate to mutilate a child.” He pulled 
his parka on over his head. “And a third 
reason is that you’ve got to be able to 
travel, and travel hard. Brother Reed, we 
will make a pack for the trip to the Kukakas 
country.” 

“Crawlin’ into the shell, huh!” growled 
the young man. He got to his feet, pulled 
on his parka, and, “Very well, Brother 
Phillips,” he agreed, all sweetness and light, 
“but remember, we’ll settle a score when 
we get back.” 

Old Man Reed ducked back from the 
comer of the trading post. 

When young Reed and Friar were inside 
making up a pack, Tin Can Henry said: 
“I can’t hold these here three natives until 
Bill Grammer gits here, Friar, on account 
of he already has went up in the Kukaka 
country.” 

“Huh? Bill Grammer went north? 
When?” 

“Dunno. Week ago. Says he heard 
there was whiskey runnin’.” 

“If he—Brother Reed, we won’t wait un¬ 
til tomorrow morning, we’ll start out right 
now. It looks like trouble!” 

“But—how about these three natives—?” 
wailed Tin Can Henry. “This ain’t no 
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jail, an’ they’ll eat their fool heads off—” 

“Put in a bill to the Governor. And 
hope that it gits paid. If—” 

The door burst open. An Eskimo stag¬ 
gered in, grunted something, then fell flat 
on his face. Friar turned him over. 
“Whiskey!” Tin Can Henry brought a 
slug of liquor and with it Friar moistened 
the frost-blackened lips. The native’s face 
was badly frozen. “It’s Wamalak,” Friar 
said. “One of the better element among 
the Kukakas. I told him to stay and help 
his people. Why did he make this long 
trip alone through the strong cold? He 
didn’t even bring a dog team.” 

The native opened his eyes, then the stiff 
lips began mumbling. Friar leaned close 
to hear. Soon Wamalak relaxed. 

“Didn’t say much, and it was all jumbled 
up. Something about Bill Grammer. Some¬ 
thing about the special officer bein’ in 
trouble. Must be bad, to cause that long 
trip.” 

“We’ll git the whole story when he thaws 
out an’ wakes up,” said the proprietor. 

“Build a fire on the ground so we can 
dig a grave,” Friar said. “This man is 
dead. A bullet had drilled clean through 
his body, from back to front.” 

“That’s murder!” exclaimed young 
Reed. 

“That’s deduction,” admitted Friar 
Phillips, grimly. 

F OUR pairs of eyes watched the mission¬ 
aries leave the trading post and start 
for the Kukaka country. For over an hour 
the four waited, and then they made their 
way down the hill and went in the trading 
post. 

Tin Can Henry’s face went lax as he saw 
them. It was Just Harding and his crew 
of whiskey peddlers, and of all the trades 
of the north country, theirs is the meanest. 
Tin Can Henry reached under the counter 
and his hand came out with a big .45 
revolver. 

“Boys, you can’t buy nothing here off 
from me. Your money’s no good and I don’t 
want your company.” 

Just Harding was big and affable, with 
a smile that covered his vicious nature. He 
just grinned broadly and sat down, saying: 
“The marshal shoved over my source of 
liquor. How’d you like to furnish me with 
whiskey, Hank? I pay you straight retail 
prices for bulk lots.” 

“Sure, an’ then cut it three times an’ dope 


it for the native trade,” agreed Tin Can 
Henry, shaking his head. “No, I won’t do 
it, I won’t talk to you, an’ I won’t have you 
in my place. Now, you git out an’ don’t—” 
Wltoom! It was Fritz, the fat German, 
who shot. That was an old trick of the 
gang’s. Harding would grinningly draw a 
man’s attention while another of the crew 
got out a gun. The slug batted Tin Can 
Henry half around and against the wall, 
but his rusty .45 blasted three times before 
the lank Luke Swisher mowed him down. 
Fritz swayed, staggered, then sat down 
heavily on a bench. His right arm was 
dangling with a crazy limpness. 

“Damn you fer gettin’ shot, Fritz!” 
snarled Harding, his heavy face brutal 
without the smile. “It’ll slow up travel, 
an’ we’ve got to beat that pair of mission¬ 
aries to the Kukakas village. “Yakutat,” 
he said to the half-breed, the fourth mem¬ 
ber of his gang, “open up that back room 
and let the three Kukakas out. Luke, rob 
the shelves of anything we need on the trip. 
And you, Fritz, make a sling for that arm 
and shut up your whinin’. We’ve got to 
circle around and beat Friar and his young 
pal to the village, or else— 

“Or else the missionaries die as well as 
Bill Grammer,” drawled Luke Swisher. 

F ROM the post on Lucky Creek the mis¬ 
sionaries cut west across the hills to the 
John River and followed it up into the 
peaks of the Endicott mountains. They 
fought upwards until they were on the 
north slope of the Arctic watershed and 
then turned west and north through the 
forbidding Brooks Range. It was a land 
of sparse, scrub vegetation, ragged cliffs 
and tumbling streams which refused to 
freeze for long stretches of rapids. Going 
was tough. They would mush a couple of 
miles down the frozen bed of a creek and 
then come to a thundering rapids in a 
boulder-strewn gulch. Then the portage, 
having the sledge over slippery rocks or, 
oftener, relaying the load on man and dog- 
back. 

Young Reed toughened up until he could 
hold his own with Friar, and that’s saying 
something. They’d been traveling six days 
when he asked: “When do we come into 
the Kukakas country, Brother Phillips?” 

“This is it. We’ve been trailed by a 
party of natives all day.” 

Reed’s eyes widened. “Trailing us? 
But—” He gulped. 
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Friar said with a shrug: “Only reason 
they ain’t shot at us, I reckon, is on account 
9 / me bein’ a missionary, and shootin’ mis¬ 
sionaries is bad medicine. They’ve been 
awful careless about showin’ theirselves, so 
I figure they’re drinkin’.” 

“We’d better go back for reinforce¬ 
ments!” 

Friar explained patiently: “Bill Gram- 
mer is a special officer to control the illegal 
liquor traffic with the natives, see? He’s 
up here somewheres, yet the natives are 
drunk. That means either Grammer is 
dead or he’s prisoner, and we’re finding out. 
Anyhow, it’s a missionary’s job to stop 
liquor traffic, and we’re after the brother 
of the three men I took down to the trading 
post, as well as the Just Harding gang.” 

“Look! Up on that ridge—” 

Friar knocked down the hand. “Ain’t 
polite to point.” 

It was dark when the snarling approach 
of half-starved dogs denoted the vicinity of 
a native village. Friar went ahead with 
the whip. “Keep your gun handy,” he ad¬ 
vised. “These half-wolves would as soon 
rip your throat as not.” 

Reed gripped his revolver and nervously 
watched the encircling ring of blood-thirsty 
curs. “Somethin’ up,” grunted Friar, 
“Otherwise the whole population would be 
out to meet us, jabberin’ like magpies.” 

They made their way directly to the 
largest hut in the village. Light showed 
through the cracks from inside, but no 
sound emerged. Friar lifted the skin door 
curtain and ducked inside. About thirty 
natives were in the place, seated on the 
sleeping platform built around the wall. 
Friar grunted an order in the native dialect 
and one of the Eskimos lumbered out to 
tend the dog team. Reed came in, cough¬ 
ing as he entered the foul air. 

“What’s the gosh-awful smell?” 

“Sweat, fish, tobacco, filth—and rot-gut 
whiskey.” 

“Brother Phillips what are you going to 
do?” 

“Me? Why, you come up here to 
preach. Go ahead. It’s a good stall.” 

Reed made a stab at it. Heat was ter¬ 
rific. Sweat glistened on the brown bodies, 
bare to the waist both male and female; 
steam formed a cloud around their heads 
and slowly seeped out the little hole in the 
roof. Friar watched the shifty-eyed natives 
intently. Reed forgot his smattering of 


native dialect and as he warmed into his 
speech dropped into American. 

“Hey, white man!” It was a voice from 
outside. 

“Bill Grammer!” involuntarily exclaimed 
Friar. 

Every native tensed. Reed stopped in 
the middle of a sentence. Silently, a group 
of half-baked natives blocked the low door¬ 
opening. Apparently without looking at 
them Friar advanced, mittens dangling by 
the strings, big fists clenched. Reed fol¬ 
lowed. One by one the Eskimos quailed 
under Friar’s approach, and the two whites 
crawled through the doorway. 

Around the big hut were grouped a num¬ 
ber of smaller ones. Two natives with 
rifles were guarding the entrance to one. 
As Friar went toward it the guards leveled 
their rifles. Another native leaped in front 
of Friar. 

“If go in—no come out,” he grunted. 

Reed stepped in and smashed the native 
in the face, felling him. Instantly the 
whole tribe closed in. Back to back the 
whites fought, hammering away the surg¬ 
ing faces. “That was a silly trick! ” rasped 
Friar. With a sweep of his arm he knocked 
aside three Kukakas. “Old Man told you 
to ask my advice! ” 

“Sorry, Brother Phillips. What do we 
do now?” 

The Eskimos came in with a rush. “I 
advise you,” grunted Friar as a horde bore 
him under, “t’ do the best you can.” The 
Kukakas piled on in a heap. 

Bruised and sore, relieved of their 
weapons, they were shoved through the 
opening of the hut they had been forbidden 
to enter. A lamp constructed of a tin can 
half filled with oil with a floating rag as a 
wick was suspended from the roof. On the 
sleeping-platform was a reclining white 
man. 

“Hello, Bill Grammer,” Friar greeted. 
“You’re a big help in a fight.” 

“Sorry, Friar. But I got a bullet hole in 
my leg.” 

“Whiskey trouble, I reckon.” 

“Ye-ah. Caught Just Harding an’ his 
crew red-handed, but they made fight an’ 
got away after I was plugged. One of the 
gang was killed—an’ just my luck it was 
a member of the tribe.” 

“The one called Alunick?” Friar asked 
quickly. 

“How’d you know?” 

“I took his three brothers down to Tin 
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Can Henry’s trading post just before you 
showed up here.” 

B ILL GRAMMER laughed. “Is that a 
relief! They’ve been holdin’ me until 
the brothers got back from a huntin’ trip. 
And now it’s a cinch they won’t git back, 
if they’re down in the trading post. Old 
Tin Can Henry will hold ’em until there’s 
ice a foot thick in hell, so’s he can pad up 
a big bill to the Territory for food and 
keep!” 

Reed asked: “But why is the tribe hold¬ 
ing you?” 

Bill Grammer frowned, as if not under¬ 
standing how a man could be so dumb. 
“Blood revenge. Simple. You kill Eski¬ 
mo; Eskimo kill you. Old native custom.” 

“But—but that barbaric idea is no longer 
practiced!” 

“You’d better inform the tribe that 
they’re old-fashioned,” Grammer advised. 

“Then- why haven’t they killed you al¬ 
ready?” young Reed persisted. 

“Let me tell him,” Friar sighed patiently, 
“I’m used to it. Now, you see, youngster, 
the brothers of the dead have the privilege 
of takin’ revenge, understand? The tribe 
don’t know that I took three of the brothers 
down to the trading post. Thinkin’ the 
three are just out huntin’, the tribe waits 
for ’em to get back. And for us two, 
seein’ as how we poked our noses in where 
we was told to keep out, we’ll also be elim¬ 
inated, followin’ another good, old-fash¬ 
ioned custom of leavin’ no witnesses to talk. 
See? Or shall I explain it all again?” 

“Brother Phillips,” rasped Reed, his face 
white around the jaws, “I ain’t used to bein’ 
alked to like a kid! If you’ll jerk that 
jarka—” 

Friar obliged. “All right, you sensitive 
young whelp! ” 

It was impossible for the tall men 
to stand erect in the hovel. Crouching, 
jaws out, they circled like a pair of fighting 
cocks, and when they dived at one another 
the feathers flew. They threw a dozen 
smashing blows and then went to the hard- 
packed floor in a fighting tangle. Grammer 
watched from the sleeping platform. He 
reached in a pocket and pulled out two 
quarters which he set before him about six 
inches apart. Young Reed was on top, 
fists thudding in Friar’s face like a post- 
hole tamp. Grammer took the left-hand 
quarter and put it atop the one on the 
fight. Then Friar flung the young fellow 


off and scrambled atop, arms driving. 
Grammer moved both quarters to the left. 
Native dogs were whining outside, voices 
rising. Reed shoved Friar away and both 
were kneeling, throwing smashing blows. 
Shrugging, Grammer put the money back 
in his pocket. 

“No bet there; it’s a toss up!” 

Kukakas scrambled through the low 
opening with rifles. The fight stopped. 

“Sorry we can’t keep on,” Friar said. 

“Not half as sorry as me, Brother Phil¬ 
lips,” advised young Reed. 

They were ordered outside and into the 
big meeting house. Before it was a newly 
arrived sledge outfit, and inside, in addi¬ 
tion to the natives, was Just Harding and 
his gang, together with the three brothers 
of the dead man whom they had brought 
from the trading post. Harding, big beefy, 
smiling, was seated with a four-gallon jug 
of whiskey between his knees. The lank 
Luke Swisher and the half-breed, Yakutat, 
were on his left, while the fat German, 
Fritz, was hunched on the right, clutching 
a dangling arm. “Tried t’ beat you here. 
Friar,” said Harding. “If we could’ve fin¬ 
ished off Grammer before you showed up, 
you wouldn’t need to be killed. But . . .” 

Upon setting the wounded Grammer 
down, Friar went directly to the fat Ger¬ 
man, ignoring the three native brothers, 
who had risen with long knives in their 
hands. 

“Fritz, what’s the matter with that 
arm?” 

“Noddings,” grunted the fat man stolid¬ 
ly. His face was red with fever. The three 
brothers approached, knives ready. Friar 
gave the threatening Kukakas a single pre¬ 
occupied glance, reached out and took the 
knife from one of them. 

“Thanks.” He slit the German’s left 
parka sleeve to the shoulder. The bones 
of the forearm had been shattered by Tin 
Can Henry’s bullet, and the member hung 
loosely. A rude tourniquet of rawhide had 
been applied just above the elbow to stop 
the bleeding. Below the cinching thong 
the arm was black. 

“Sharpen up this knife,” Friar ordered, 
handing the weapon back to one of the 
brothers, who were standing around uncer¬ 
tainly. “Fritz, it’s a wonder you’re alive. 
That arm will have to come off, and right 
away . . . Just Harding, you get some 
water hot . . . You, Luke Swisher, go out 
and find what happened to my sledge and 
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get the medical kit . . . Brother Reed, 
clean off a place on that sleeping platform 
. . . Yakutat, see if you can happen onto 
a hack-saw someplace.” 

Reed asked: “Brother Phillips, do you 
have a medical license?” 

Friar shot him a swift glance. “You’ll 
find out a real missionary has more to do 
than sing hymns an’ preach. . . . Here, 
Fritz, this is one time when I’d say a man 
needed whiskey, and a lot of it.” 

A N HOUR later the job was done. Just 
l. Harding held out a big paw. 
‘Thanks, Friar. I think a lot o’ old Fritz. 
I’m right sorry that you’ll have to be put 
out of the way, but you know how it is— 
witnesses—.” He shrugged, and signaled 
to the three brothers. Then the big man 
stiffened, the affable smile freezing on his 
beefy face, as a half dozen rifles jabbed in 
his back. Luke Swisher and Yakutat also 
were surrounded by guns. Weapons were 
taken from the whiskey peddlers. 

“What’s up?” whispered Reed. 

Friar was smiling grimly. “To an Es¬ 
kimo, a white man is a white man. Reckon 
Harding didn’t figure on that. Natives 
don’t leave witnesses.” 

Young Reed’s mouth was tight. “Is 
there—can’t we do something?” 

Friar rubbed his nose. “If you don’t 
hold the cards, then bluff,” he advised, and 
presently he pulled a magnificent bluff. As 
the official avengers, the three Kukaka 
brothers had first chance at the Dutch 
courage in the big jug, and they needed a 
lot of it. One of them jerked the cork out, 
and then Friar bluffed. 

“No touch!” he roared, pointing at the 
jug. Of course, every one of the Kukakas 
must have heard at least once the stock 
missionary speech against the use of liquor; 
but what Friar thundered in the native 
tongue was entirely different. He didn’t 
merely damn whiskey in general, he put a 
curse on that particular jug. He used four 
languages to curse that liquor, and maybe 
even he didn’t know what all the words 
meant, but they rumbled horrifyingly. 

There was not a sound except the hiss 
of breathing when Friar finished. The eyes 
of the native with the jug were wide with 
fear of the unknown. 

“By golly, it might work!” hissed Reed. 
The sound of the voice broke the tension. 
The native shrugged, hefted the jug and 
took a drag. 


“Will you learn to keep that big mouth 
shut, youngster?” rasped Friar. Then his 
voice rose in another curse and his finger 
pointed like a sword on the Kukaka. As 
if a bullet had shot from the finger the 
native clapped hands to his stomach and 
rolled on the ground, vomiting. The other 
two brothers had swigged of the jug and 
Friar’s finger pointed twice more and they 
went down, retching. The remainder of 
the tribe screamed with terror. They pros¬ 
trated themselves at Friar’s feet, and the 
missionary was above them like the figure 
of eternal wrath. Several Eskimos who 
had not tasted the whiskey began to vomit, 
either through fear or sympathetic sensa¬ 
tion or a combination of the two. All were 
clutching their bellies and moaning for 
mercy. Friar told them they all would die. 
Every bite of food would come back up 
and they would starve amidst plenty. 

And then one of the natives, his empty 
stomach straining to give up its very lining, 
got a simple and obvious idea. If the Es¬ 
kimo vengeance on the whites was for¬ 
given, could the white man’s curse on the 
Eskimos be taken away? 

T HEY had been gone a month to the 
day when young Reed and Friar 
pulled in at the trading post on Lucky 
Creek. Tin Can Henry was up and about 
again, though using a crutch. With an 
armed escort special officer Bill Grammer 
had taken the whiskey peddlers south. Over 
a dinner of biscuits, beans, bacon and cof¬ 
fee, Reed said: “You never did explain 
about how you made them natives sick.” 

“You never asked,” grinned Friar. “It 
was apomorphine hydrochloride from my 
medicine kit. I slipped a speck of it in 
the whiskey jug after I’d doped the Ger¬ 
man for the operation.” 

Reed nodded sweetly. “Dad is due any 
time now, an’ he’ll want a report on what 
you’ve showed me. As you practice it, the 
duties of the missionary consist of being 
policeman, doctor, judge, and anything else 
which might fit the occasion. You use sci¬ 
ence, superstition, emotion, and magic both 
white and black. But what kind of religion 
do you preach?” 

“All kinds.” 

The young man grinned calculatingly. 
“Maybe you don’t realize that our denomi¬ 
nation preaches one kind of religion.” 
Friar squinted. “Oh! So that’s the kind 
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Young Reed scrambled to his feet with 
a snarl; then his arms dropped as he 
looked past Friar’s shoulder. 

Old Man Reed was standing by the cor¬ 
ner of the trading post. 

“We—uh—we were taking exercise,” 
mumbled young Reed. 

Old Man Reed’s pink face beamed. 

“Very fine, son!” 

Young Reed continued: “And—well, 
Dad, I figure I ought to get a little more 
experience before I tackle the Kukaka dis¬ 
trict single handed. Maybe I’m not so 
cocky as I was a month ago, and maybe 
I’ve got a few new ideas I want to think 
over.” 

Friar’s chest swelled with pride. 

Young Reed turned to him. “And you, 
Brother Phillips, I’ll see you again—and 
show you some methods of my own.” 

“I’ll be waitin’,” promised Friar. 
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of report the wet-eared boy will give to his 
dad, is it?” 

“Friar,” invited young Reed, “will you 
step outside?” 

S O THEY went around to the rear of 
the cabin, stripped down to the waist 
and started to fight. Reed sent a terrific 
smash that staggered Friar. “Now, I’ll tell 
you somethin’,” he growled. “My dad sent 
me up here fer two reasons. You know 
one. The other was ’cause he figured I 
was cock-sure and wild. He figured you’d 
tame me. You tame me! ’Fore I’m fin¬ 
ished, you won ! t be able to crawl!” 

Friar roared into the attack, and then 
Reed went backwards into the snow. “All 
right, youngster! Whatever report you’ve 
a mind to make is your affair. I do my 
job any way I can, and if the Old Man 
sent you with me to git you tamed, then 
I’ll do that, also!” 




THE SMALLEST OF A PACK OF MALA- 
MUTES WAS THIS PUP—HE WAS 
SHORT ON LEGS, BUT LONG ON 
BRAINS AND GUTS—AND THEY CALL¬ 
ED HIM 


The 



by 

Cliff Campbell 

“ ~jT ’M AFRAID we’ll have to drown the 
runt of the bunch!” announced Dean, 
"*■ with obvious reluctance. There was 
an expression of deep regret on his strong 
face as he contemplated the playful group 
of puppies. An even dozen there were— 
sturdy little Malemutes, awkward in move¬ 
ment; feet seemingly many sizes too large; 
baby teeth as sharp as needles and as white 
as snow, gleaming from pink jaws. 

They snapped and growled in their play, 
tugging at any ear, leg, tail that happened 
to be conveniently within reach. Each 
lived in the happy present, as children do. 
The future lay ahead, a life of long days 
tugging at heavy sleds over heavier trails, 
facing the rigors of Arctic winters, of gnaw¬ 
ing at the ice balls that formed on their 
pads, of sleeping on their ration of frozen 
fish, so the heat of their bodies would thaw 
it sufficiently to eat, of serving mankind 
as it is given no other breed to serve. 

Of the pack of heavy-coated puppies, the 
one usually beneath the others, the one with 
the brightest eyes, the shortest legs, yet by 
far the most intelligent and active despite 
his physical handicap, was the Runt. In 
the days that were to come, when perhaps 
Dean’s very life depended upon the strength 
of his dogs, the Runt would be a liability. 
It is the unwritten law of the frozen regions 
that only the strong of heart and body shall 
survive, a natural law that governs all living 
things. 

As Dean would have stood out from a 
group of rugged men, so did the dogs he 
bred stand out from the others. In the 
man’s make-up was a deep love for dogs, 
any kind and size of dog, even the mangy 
mongrels of the alleys; but above all he 
loved Malemutes. His love and sympathy 
urged him to permit the Runt to live; but 
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the law of the land, which knows not the 
meaning of love and sympathy, ordered 
otherwise, and he knew the Runt must go. 

“Hang it all,” he growled, “I’ll have to 
drown him!” He was silent for a moment, 
then added desperately, “or something. 
He’ll eat his share of food, but he can’t do 
his share of the work and that is a burden 
on the others.” 

“By Gar!” protested Le Mar, the 
French-Canadian who planned to winter in 
with Dean, “you no kill those pup! He’s 
the smartest feller in the bunch!” 

“It’s pretty tough all around,” Dean re¬ 
plied, “but you can see he’s a runt. He’ll 
never be a big dog. His legs will always 
be short. If I lived in town I wouldn’t 
care; but up here, where every pound of 
food counts, it’s different. He’s got to go, 
poor little cuss! ” 

For the first time the Runt noticed the 
two men. His fellow pups immediately 
became a minor consideration. He scram¬ 
bled and squirmed through the irresponsible 
pack, spilled over the last and landed nose 
foremost in the dirt, simply because his 
forelegs were not long enough to prevent 
such a mishap. He squatted down upon 
his haunches and eyed Dean quizzically, 
cocking his head first to right, then to left. 
When LeMar spoke, his attention was 
turned instantly toward him. He waited 
patiently for some sign of recognition from 
the men. None forthcoming his eyes bright¬ 
ened with a roguish gleam and he reared 
his body upward, nipping at Dean’s boot¬ 
lace with his sharp teeth. Then, his none 
too steady legs giving way beneath him, he 
tumbled into a flurry heap; but he still held 
to the bootlace, his eyes rolling in quaint 
humor until the whites showed. This was 
real sport, far superior to biting another 
pup’s tail or leg. 

“Aw! Aw!” murmured LeMar, “the 
leetle Runt, by Gar!” 

“You win!” exclaimed Dean. “I simply 
can’t do it now! Feast or famine, we’ll 
find enough for you to eat, even if I have 
to share mine.” 

T HROUGH the long, balmy days of a 
glorious Alaskan summer, the Runt 
vied with his brothers in the matter of food 
consumption. Twice a day Dean placed 
great quantities of food before the growing 
pups. A mad scramble, a few gulps, and it 
had vanished, leaving each pup hungrier 
than before. Despite his handicap, the 


Runt secured his share. Perhaps the 
strength of the food went to develop his 
brain, to make his bright, humorous eyes 
still brighter; certainly his body did not 
develop to any appreciable degree. He 
grew, of course, but the others developed by 
leaps and bounds. 

“Look at those legs,” commented Dean 
one day. “If I didn’t know otherwise, I’d 
say there is a strain of the dachshund in 
him.” 

“By Gar,” responded Le Mar; “look at 
those bright eyes—smartest feller . . .” 

“Don’t I know it?” interrupted Dean. 
“If he only had a body to match that brain 
of his, what a wonderful lead dog he would 
make!” 

The others gradually took on names. 
There was “Moose,” so named because he 
was the biggest of the several litters; and 
“Shorty,” and “Mike,” and “Cultus,” the 
bad dog, and “Skookum,” who was strong. 
And the smallest of all was the “Runt.” 

At an age when pups of warmer climes 
are taught to heel, drop, and ho, the Male- 
mutes were fitted with small harnesses at¬ 
tached to a block of wood, which they drag¬ 
ged over the grass as they learned that 
“Gee!” meant swing to the right, “Haw!” 
to the left, “Mush on!” to go, and “Whoa!” 
to stop. Often Dean carried a whip, but 
their woolly backs never felt the bite of 
the lash—never would in fact. Dean’s 
method of training was different. The pis- 
tol-like cracks were used to emphasize com¬ 
mands and not to force obedience through 
fear. 

The Runt viewed the training of his fel¬ 
lows with ■ interest, while his active brain 
speculated on the reason why his shoulders 
were never fitted with a harness, why he 
was not permitted the joy of this fascinating 
new game. Perhaps his stout little heart 
felt a twinge of unhappiness when he was 
not allowed to join with his brothers in 
dragging the block. The Malemute pup 
instinctively enjoys work, and when in 
leash will lunge forward and pull for all 
his worth, making even a strong man ex¬ 
tend himself to hold the dog in check. The 
Runt did the next best thing, he trailed be¬ 
hind the others. Without knowing it, he 
had taken an optimistic view of life. Early 
he had discovered that a pup with very 
short legs could keep pace with one of long 
legs by the simple expedient of taking two 
steps to one. Logical enough, was the 
Runt’s way of reasoning, and he followed it. 
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Shortly before the snow fell, the Runt 
found himself in his first real fight. Just 
how it started none of the half-grown dogs 
knew, but Cultus was supposed to have 
been the instigator. The Runt found him¬ 
self at the bottom of the snarling pack. 
Dean burst from the cabin, a warlike peace¬ 
maker. To his amazement, the Runt held 
the field very much to himself. The battle 
was over as suddenly as it had begun. A 
number of pups were nursing minor 
wounds; others were pondering on the fu¬ 
tility of warfare; but the Runt, still some¬ 
what dazed, was experiencing the sweetness 
of his first victory. Literally the under 
dog, he had turned disadvantage to ad¬ 
vantage and made the most of his position. 

Dean noticed a change from that day. 
When the irresponsible pack took a notion 
to romp afield, the Runt assumed leader¬ 
ship and the others trailed along behind. 
At such times he would make his stubby 
legs move at top speed, though his brothers 
cantered along without effort. 

“Poor little devil!” whispered Dean one 
day as the pack returned after an absence 
of nearly three hours down the creek. “He’s 
a natural leader, but his little heart is too 
stout for his short legs.” The others were 
still in a playful mood, but the Runt was 
exhausted. None had disputed his leader¬ 
ship, but it had cost him heavily in 
strength. 

With the coming of the first snow the 
old dogs read the signs. After a summer 
of ease, work would now begin. There 
were several long trips for supplies to the 
distant mining camp, as well as shorter 
trips. Dean usually bagged a moose in the 
fall and hauled the meat to camp with the 
team. To obtain sufficient fish for his team 
during the winter, he would make a num¬ 
ber of excursions to Fish Lake. 

HE RUNT was the first of the half- 
grown dogs to scent the unusual. He 
romped around as Dean brought forth the 
sled and harnessed the old dogs; then he 
manifested extreme hopefulness, as several 
of the younger dogs were harnessed beside 
their elders. This was the final course 
previous to actual work with the sled. It 
taught them to perform real work, to pull 
with the others, to swing with them, and 
instilled the first feeling of pride and re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The Runt’s spirits ebbed; but he was 
not yet beaten. He floundered through the 


fresh snow at top speed and barely held his 
own. A hundred yards from the cabin 
Dean stopped, and to the Runt’s ears came 
the crudest words he had ever heard: “Go 
on home! Go back, Runt!” Dean had 
spoken them kindly at first; then, as the 
Runt squatted down in the snow to argue 
the point, a new and severe note crept 
into his voice, but the Runt stood fast. 
The otliers were bound on a new adventure, 
why not he? True, it was a different sort 
of trail than he had traversed in the sum¬ 
mer, and a dog’s legs sometimes sunk into 
this soft, cold white stuff until it quite 
reached his middle; but if a dog kept con¬ 
stantly at it, wouldn’t he get somewhere? 
He most certainly would. 

“Go on back!” 

Disgraced and disappointed, the Runt 
bowed his head in shame, but his stubby, 
determined legs did not move. 

“Hey! Le Mar!” shouted Dean, “come 
and get the Runt! He wants to go along, 
and the little devil is floundering in snow 
to his belly already.” 

With pipe gripped firmly between his 
teeth, Le Mar emerged from the cabin, a 
kindly grin upon his face. “By Gar, those 
Runt, one smart pup!” commented the 
man, and he caught up the Runt by the 
scruff of his neck and carried him to the 
cabin, an inglorious, limp, crestfallen object. 
From the comer of his eye the Runt had 
seen the team leap into the harness in 
response to Dean’s “Mush on!” had 
watched his ungainly fellows emulate their 
elders; and every unharnessed pup romp 
happily in the sled’s wake, an ecstatic pack 
enjoying their first real trail experience. 

For several minutes after Dean had van¬ 
ished, Le Mar regarded the Runt sympa¬ 
thetically, then muttering something in 
French he donned his parka and called the 
Runt to follow. Outside, he fitted a small 
harness to the Runt’s shoulders, attached 
it to a small piece of wood, then set off. 
carefully breaking a trail about the cabin. 
The Runt followed happily; never had life 
been sweeter than at that moment. And 
when Le Mar quit after a half hour of it, 
the Runt was still ready for more. 

But the kindly Le Mar could not always 
give time to the Runt’s entertainment 
when the others were away. The hateful 
words “Go back Home!” came frequently, 
and seared the impression of disgrace on 
the Runt’s active brain. He did not un¬ 
derstand why; but he sensed he was not 
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wanted. Above all, he wanted to serve the 
big, friendly man who was always kind ex¬ 
cept for this one thing. 

Now that they were working, the half- 
grown dogs cared less for aimless excur¬ 
sions about the cabin. The Runt was still 
their acknowledged leader, and when he 
trotted away they followed dutifully 
enough, but they would have preferred the 
comfort of the kennel. 

Twice, when Dean made short trips, the 
fateful “Go back home!” did not fall on 
the Runt’s ears. Instead, the man smiled 
and said, “Come along, Runt!” His joy 
at this was boundless, and death itself in 
this man-god’s service would have been 
sweet. The trips were far too short, which, 
if he had known it, was the reason he was 
permitted to accompany the others. 

When the lakes and rivers were frozen 
and the grip of the Arctic winter lay heavy 
on the land, Dean prepared for an ex¬ 
tended trip to Fish Lake. It was a day’s 
mushing from the cabin, and he would re¬ 
main about a week, depending upon his 
luck in securing fish. 

“It’s quite a trip,” commented Dean, 
“but I haven’t got the heart to leave the 
Runt behind. He does enjoy trail work so, 
and the loyal little fellow is lots of com¬ 
pany. I’ll take him with me and when he 
tires he can ride on the sled; the trail is 
pretty well packed anyway, and the going 
for short-legged pups accordingly is much 
easier.” 

Le Mar watched the interesting expedi¬ 
tion’s start two days later. Dawn of the 
short day was still far away as Dean 
cracked his whip. A team of seven dogs 
settled down as one, the sled lunged for¬ 
ward, and with a final wave of his hand 
he was off. Close to his heels followed 
the Runt, and trailing behind him were 
eleven other pups. 

L E MAR remained standing motionless 
in the doorway until the last pup had 
vanished from view, then entered the cabin 
and settled down for a week of loneliness. 
In the winter kennel beneath the cabin his 
own team quarreled among themselves over 
real and fancied wrongs. 

Dean’s Malemutes were equal to averag¬ 
ing six miles an hour over a good trail with 
a light load. This morning, with the Runt’s 
short legs in mind, he cut down the speed 
to four miles an hour, and broke trail 
across country until he came to the river 


bank, five miles away. Below, the frozen 
stream lay gleaming in the first light of 
dawn. Descending to its inviting surface 
he lifted the Runt to the sled and set off 
at top speed. He could make real time 
now and reach the fishing camp, thirty- 
three miles ahead, by night, provided the 
pups could maintain the pace. It would be 
a good test of their physical strength and 
courage. 

Shortly after noon Dean passed the 
blazed tree on the river bank that marked 
the twenty-three-mile point. The team was 
still fresh, tails curled over their back, tire¬ 
less. The pups no longer cavorted about, 
but plodded steadily, stopping occasionally 
to investigate some vagrant and mysterious 
odor that chanced to reach their curious 
nostrils; then to race like a pack of young 
wolves to overtake the sled. 

In a land where fortune smiles when 
least expected, tragedy strikes without 
warning. One moment, the cold silence of 
the land was broken only by the soft pad¬ 
ding of many feet and the gliding of the 
sled runners; the next, the sickening, sinis¬ 
ter crack of shattering ice broke the still¬ 
ness. The sled reared upward, jerking the 
startled team to an abrupt standstill! Be¬ 
neath the ice, sinking slowly from the 
weight of man and sled, the waters ran 
swiftly and dark. Dean, clinging to the 
sled with desperation, felt the water creep 
up his legs half way to the knees, while 
its icy chill drove away all sensation after 
the first shock. 

“Steady,” he cried sharply; then, “Mush 
on! Mush on! ” 

The note of calmness in the ringing cry 
steadied the team. In unison the dogs set¬ 
tled down and pulled—pulled until each 
back bowed and each belly touched the ice 
from the strain, while toes dug for footing 
and held. The load slipped from the lash¬ 
ings and tumbled toward Dean, the Runt 
rolling helplessly with the rest. In the 
brief moment that ice cakes and sled 
jammed, Dean hurled the Runt clear, 
tossed a bundle of precious birch bark 
after him, then leaped in himself. The re¬ 
action as he leaped broke the jam. The 
sled, caught by the current, was sucked be¬ 
neath the ice, pulling the wheelers in with 
it. For one brief instant the others held, 
then, as the strain became too great, one 
gave way, and with him went the others. 
Dean landed on his hands and knees, his 
right leg clear; the left, half in the water, 
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cracked against the ragged edge of the 
break. Something snapped, a sickening 
pain surged through his body, the world 
turned red for the briefest moment, then 
his vision cleared. Once before he had ex¬ 
perienced the pain of a broken leg, and 
now he read the signs rightly. The ice 
about him was cracking beneath the strain, 
though here it was thick enough to bear 
his weight. He crawled clear by a supreme 
effort. The lead dog alone remained above 
the surface, paddling with desperation; 
then his hind quarters were pulled under, 
his fore paws splashed an instant longer, 
then vanished. 

The deep, stinging bite of the frost was 
already at work on Dean’s wet feet and 
legs. Fascinated for an instant, he saw 
the glaze of ice forming on his moccasins. 
He had known what would happen the in¬ 
stant the air touched his wet feet. His 
feet and legs would soon become blocks of 
ice; then, with that slow assurance with 
which a glacier moves down a valley, the 
frost would work up. Breaking through 
the ice—the tragedy he had escaped so 
many times—had come at last! And he 
was alone, except for the pups. The Runt 
came close and thrust a cold nose forward 
as if offering sympathy. The others squat¬ 
ted about, their heads cocked at quizzical 
angles, as if seeking to understand it all. 

Never had Dean’s need of the assistance 
of a fellow man been greater. He crawled 
to the bundle of birch bark, then noticed 
for the first time that he still retained his 
whip. 

Gripping the bark and whip he com¬ 
menced to crawl over the ice to shore. 
Each movement required a special effort 
to execute. Behind, slowly following, came 
the pups, the Runt leading. 

Even while the frost worked relentlessly 
upward Dean managed to force back the 
terror that leaped again and again into his 
mind; each movement was made with the 
calmness and deliberation of desperation. 
Ages later he reached the shore. To a point 
where last summer’s floods had piled the 
driftwood high, he made his way. 

With his mitted hands he tore at the 
shattered bits of wood, pulling away slivers 
and sticks that would blaze readily, until 
at last he had a formidable pile. 

H ARDLY breathing, he watched the 
yellow flame flicker a moment, then 
burst into a fierce blaze as the bark flared 


up. It licked the wood so carefully piled 
above it and spread until the whole mass 
was ablaze. The lighter stuff would go 
quickly but the heavy logs of the tangled 
mass would burn for hours. And then? 
With the optimism of those of the North 
he gratefully accepted even a short lease 
of life, and commenced the slow task of 
stirring the circulation in his feet. 

With his knife he cut and hacked the 
moccasins and socks away, until his bare 
feet were exposed to view, bloodless, and 
strangely white. “It’s not so bad,” he 
whispered, “not so bad; if somebody 
should come along and help me.” 

The Runt, squatting on his haunches, 
watched the preliminary process of thaw¬ 
ing with snow, his alert eyes following 
every movement. The other pups, stretched 
upon the snow, were resting. 

The spark of life within Dean had al¬ 
ways burned brightly, but it never burned 
brighter, nor struggled harder, than it did 
at that moment when the agony of restored 
circulation commenced to torture his limbs. 
His great strength and determination had 
puiled him through so far; but it was mad¬ 
dening, this thought of winning out against 
the frost by his own efforts only to die of 
hunger and cold because of his helpless¬ 
ness. With his old dog team standing by, 
he could have crawled to the sled, wrapped 
himself in his robes, and the wise old Male- 
mute lead-dog would have taken him safely 
home . . . 

Yes, the old team would have taken him 
safely home. Some day, when the pups 
had grown up they would be trained the 
same way; but now they were still irre¬ 
sponsible, playful youngsters, the Runt 
alone displaying hints of the wisdom and 
leadership of the older dogs. Dean glanced 
up at the Runt, and when he looked into 
the little fellow’s bright eyes, the answer to 
his problem came. It was a long chance, 
but the only one. Perhaps in the Runt’s 
brain the instinctive knowledge that enables 
the old dogs to find and follow a snow- 
covered trail over frozen lake and river, 
had developed sufficiently to meet this 
emergency successfully. Banking heavily 
on one natural instinct, Dean would be 
going up against an even stronger, the in- 
bred instinct that causes a dog to remain 
with man to the end. 

Dean was not one to fear the test. With 
a sweep of his arm toward back trail he 
spoke in a low, sharp tone: “Go back 
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home, Runt!” The Runt’s erect ears 
drooped suddenly; the misery of his soul 
was pictured in his expressive eyes. The 
joy of the day was gone forever, yet he 
hesitated. Something was wrong with this 
man-god of his who crawled about on his 
hands and knees, and whose face frequently 
turned white from pain. The Runt was 
quite certain his place was here with the 
man and not at home, miles away. His 
fellows bestirred themselves and squatted 
about in a circle, waiting for a move from 
the Runt. Dean contemplated for a mo¬ 
ment the circle of pups, erect ears forming 
triangles on each side, of their quizzical 
faces, eyes bright and expectant. The Runt 
alone drooped. 

“Go back home!” said Dean again. A 
new note crept into his tone. Ordinarily, 
the Runt would have leaped to obedience, 
but now he stubbornly stood his ground. 
His place, he knew, was with the man. 
Twice more Dean repeated the command, 
then he reluctantly caught up the whip. 

“Go on home!” he shouted for the last 
time, emphasizing his words with a crack 
of the whip. “I got to do it!” he groaned. 

The lash whistled through the air and 
cracked like the shot of a pistol; a tuft of 
soft fur vanished from the Runt’s woolly 
back. In an instant the wolf strain in the 
Runt’s veins leaped to the front. Lips 
lifted in a snarl, baring baby fangs; his fur 
bristled in rage, his defiance magnificent. 
Then the domestic routed the wild, he 
whined a mute plea and shivered, turned 
very slowly and walked away. The others 
followed silently. On the ridge, a hundred 
yards distant, he paused and looked back, 
the others grouped about him. Dean, tears 
in his eyes, watched the twelve youthful 
faces a moment, then waved them on. The 
Runt searched about uncertainly for an in¬ 
stant, then picked up the trail and trotted 
from view. 

L E MAR was up to his old tricks. 

Like many Alaskans, he had laid up 
a stock of magazines in consecutive num¬ 
bers for the long winter. The words, “To 
be continued,” at the end of an instalment 
never annoyed LeMar. He merely picked 
up the next number and continued reading. 
A thriller had gripped his interest and it 
was fully two o’clock in the morning; but 
he continued to read on. 

Below, his dogs stirred uneasily, then, 
without the least apparent reason, one of 


them howled the mournful, wolfish note of 
the Malemute. Far in the distance came 
an answering howl. “By Gar!” exclaimed 
Le Mar. “Those pup! ” 

The return of the pups could mean but 
one thing—disaster of some nature had 
overtaken the older dogs and Dean. The 
pups would never return of their own ac¬ 
cord. He hurriedly put on his clothing, 
grasped a flashlight and stepped out. Into 
_the white gleam staggered the Runt. He 
dropped in his tracks, the others, tails 
dragging, heads hanging from exhaustion, 
followed their leader’s example. For one 
brief moment Le Mar regarded the pups as 
if he expected them to tell the story he 
sensed, then he drove the tired pack into 
the cabin and called out his own team and 
harnessed them to the sled. Onto the sled 
went plenty of robes, a first-aid kit, pro¬ 
visions and other articles his experience 
told him might be of use. Still, the load 
seemed incomplete. He rubbed his parka 
hood with his hand and gazed doubtfully. 
“By Gar!” he exclaimed suddenly, “those 
Runt!” Le Mar ran back to the cabin and 
returned with the Runt, whom he tossed on 
top of the robes. 

For this night’s run Le Mar replaced the 
lean collie he used as a lead-dog to speed 
up the team, with a wise old Malemute, 
one that Le Mar declared could find a trail 
where none existed. 

The team, dragging the light load 
through the night, jerked the driver along 
at top speed. Sometimes he rode short 
stretches in order to rest, but usually he 
gripped the handles of the sled and raced 
behind. In the gloom, a few feet away, 
he could make out the form of the Runt, 
sleeping the slumber of the just. 

At seven o’clock, with the dawn of the 
short day still two hours away, the lead 
dog stopped and commenced to sniff un¬ 
certainly. The trail ended. Le Mar walked 
ahead cautiously and located the spot 
where the team had broken through, then 
shook his head sadly. The hole was frozen 
over, but the signs of the tragedy were 
there in plenty. 

“By Gar!” he whispered softly; “Dean 
. . . he . . .” 

The Runt leaped from the sled, gazed 
about uncertainly for one brief instant, 
then glanced up at Le Mar as if to say, 
“Here! what are you wasting time for?” 

“Hey, Runt!” shouted Le Mar excitedly, 
“what you try to tell me, huh!” 
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But the Runt did not waste words. He Something, he knew not what, told him 
located himself at that instant and was that he had rendered a signal service, and 
away at top speed. Le Mar circled the that this wonderful man-god was grateful, 
thin ice and followed. Around the nearest What matter if other pups were harnessed 
point he caught sight of the glow of char- to sleds with the big dogs to make mysteri- 
ring logs. As he neared, a form straight- ous trips abroad? Never had a dog, large 
ened up, then into the light leaped the or small, been hugged as the Runt was be- 
Runt. For an instant he hesitated gripped ing hugged at that moment, 
by doubt, then, as Dean opened his arms, Into the light came La Mar, his parka 
he threw himself forward, his tail wagging glistening white with frost. “By Gar, those 
furiously, his cold muzzle thrust against Runt—” he began happily, 
the man’s cheek. Dean stifled a groan that “You bet—those Runt!” rejoined Dean 
came from the sudden movement of his leg brokenly. 

and hugged the happy form of the Runt “Huh! ” grunted Le Mar. Then after a 
to his breast. The pup’s body shivered long pause, “Huh! By Gar, one dam 
with a joy that was boundless, while his babee!” And he roughly brushed away a 
loyal little heart pounded ecstatically, tear with his mitted hand. 

Hotter Than the Hammers of Hell! ! 
Newer Than Tomorrow’s Headlines ! ! 

READ 

“SPAIN GONE MAD!” 

By LARRY HARRIS 

A novel of blood and gun thunder and lust in Spain . . . the Spain of today and to¬ 
morrow . . . the Spain about which you read in your newspapers. A story that reeks 
with chaos and passion and hatred . . . hatred of men for their owners and oppressors. 

A story of women and children in arms . . . fighting, dying, rather than to submit to 
slavery. A story so true, so real, so burning, that the part played by the men who 
tucked dynamite into their belts, lighted the fuses with cigars, and flung themselves into 
the midst of their enemies, to act as human bombs, is just a minor incident. 

You won’t want to miss this hell-roaring novel of the Spanish Revolution of today. . . , 

And remember . . . 

THIS IS THE FIRST NOVEL EVER TO BE WRITTEN ABOUT 

THE TREMENDOUS CONFLICT THAT RIGHT NOW THREAT- 

ENS TO THROW EUROPE INTO THE CHAOS OF ANOTHER 

WORLD WAR!! 

You just can’t afford to miss this thundering novel of a situation that is so acute that it may 

even involve YOU! 
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NEW ZEALAND WIDOW 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I like reading your magazine very much and 
enjoy the stories A-l. I don't happen to be 
lucky enough to get it often as I have to wait 
until I go into our nearest town and as it is 
twenty-one miles away I don't get there very 
often, still I make sure I get it when I do go. 
I would like if you would insert a letter in your 
Totem Pole for me so that I can get a few pen 
pal8. I am a widow thirty-two years old. Au¬ 
burn hair and brown eyes. I promise to answer 
all letters and would like people to write me 
especially those who are lonely. 

Yours truly, 

(MRS.) AGNES ILTON. 
Stockton Mine, Westport, New Zealand. 


SPEAKS MANY LANGUAGES 
Dear Corporal: 

I love writing letters and also receiving them. 
Don't you? So c'mon you would-be ink slingers, 
try me! I shall answer each and every one. 
Interested in everything that is honest and 
good for the mind. Will exchange views and 
snap-shots with all. Have been in more cities 
and towns in the foreign countries than the 
average man has passed light posts. 

Five ft. ten, hundred seventy lbs., dark brown 
curly hair, eyes brown and not a bit good look¬ 
ing. Am English, French, and Italian, also 
speak the above, can also speak and write 
Chinese and a sprinkling of a few more foreign 
tongues, but please write in English. 

Corporal, it would please me very much if I 
could be listed among the other Pen Pals. 

Thank you. 

“SMOKIE THE RAMBLER." 
c/o Corporal Smith. 


IS LOOKING FOR HIS TWIN 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

Please print my plea for pen pals in the next 
issue of your magazine. My age is twenty-one 
years old. My height is five feet ten and half 
Inches. My weight 118. I have brown hair, 
blue eyes. My hobbies are stamps, scrapbooks. 
I can tell you about the Mountains and the 
west as I have been there several times. I was 
born on March 12, 1915, and I am looking for 
my twin. I would prefer corresponding with 
girls, either blondes or brunettes, between the 
age of thirteen and thirty years old. I enjoy 
reading your magazine very much. 

Your8 truly, 

HOLLAND STEVENS. 

508 North State Street, 

Norton, Kansas. 


GETS SNOWED IN DURING THE WINTER 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

Here comes a request for pen pals. Any¬ 
where, any ages, either sex. Am I asking for 
doo mucht 

I live on a farm two miles from town, and 
during winter am snowed in most of the time, 
so, pen pals, help to pass away my time. 

I am 21 years old. Have blue eyes, medium 
brown hair. Height 5 ft. 2 in. Weight 118 lbs. 
Love to write letters, read. Exchange snap 
shots, and my outdoor sports are swimming 
and hiking. 

I think your Northwest Adventures are great. 

Will exchange snap shots with all sending 
one in their letters. Come on, members, fill 
my mail box full. 

EDNA MAY JENKS. 
Chenango Forks, N. Y. 

Box 86. 


DECIDEDLY FOND OF MUSIC 
My Dear Corporal Smith: 

Whatever the charm may be that gets letters 
printed, I don't know, but I hope I have stum¬ 
bled upon it, me being most anxious to secure 
pen pals from any place on our dear old globe. 

Anyone writing me, may rest assured their 
letter will find a prompt reply. 

In case you are interested I am seventeen, 
in the vioinity of 5 ft. 2 in., “bluc-ish" eyes, 
hair of dark blonde, light brunette with red 
tints {kinda complicated and so is my hair). 
No outstanding talents, but decidedly fond of 
music, sports, reading, hobbies and correspond¬ 


ing with friends from here, there and every¬ 
where. 

Come on and find those pen pals for me. My 
pen is itching to get started and our postman 
eats spinach. 

MARIE (MIKKI) TADMAN. 

787 Adelaide St. W., 

Toronto, Canada. 


READERS FROM THE WESTERN COW 
COUNTRY 

Dear Corporal Smith: 

I am a boy 18 years old, 5 ft. 5 in. tall, 
weigh 135 pounds, have blend hair and blue 
eyes. 

I would like to hear from boys and girls in 
our western cow country, but anybody is wel¬ 
come to write, so, Corp., don't disappoint me, 
and print this real soon. 

Your8 turly 

JOE SOBOLEWSKI. 

117 Co. C. C. 0. 

Tamworth, N. H. 


SOFT SPOT FOR CANADA 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

The writer, a newspaperman 44, who has 
traveled throughout the United States and 
most of Canada has a soft spot for Northwest¬ 
ern Canada and would very much like cor¬ 
respondence with readers who li/ve in the 
Yukon, Northwest Territories or provinces 
west of Ontario, Quebec and Labrador, espe¬ 
cially the Northern parts of those provinces. 
Spent one winter in Northern Ontario. 

Cordially, 

RUSSELL J. WALDO. 
North American Editors Service. 

Medina, N. Y. 


TWO SISTERS 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

My sister and I read your magazine and we 
think it's grand. 

We are both blondes and have very dark- 
brown eyes (almost black); she is 14 and 
around 4 ft. 9 in., and weighs around 115 
pounds. I am 4 ft. 8*4 and weigh 90 pounds. 
My sister goes to school and I work in the 
Conservation Department in the State Of¬ 
fice Building. 

If you have any room in your mag please 
publish this letter as we would like a lot of 
pen-pals. 

GLADYS AND JEAN CULP. 
400 S. Yale Ave., 

Columbus, Ohio. 


BROWN-EYED BLONDE 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

This is my first try to crash your club, but 
I hope the letters will rain in on a brown-eyed 
blonde, 5 ft. 7 in. tall, 10 years of age, who 
will exchange snaps or photos. 

My favorite sports are, dancing, baseball, 
basketball and swimming. 

Hopefully yours , 

LELA SIEBERT. 

308 North 1 Street, 

Herington, Kansas. 


A SLAVIC FRIEND 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I am a reader of your magazine and enjoy 
it much. The stories in the magazine are O.K. 
Now I want to ask you to print my first, letter. 

I want pen-pals—no age limit. I am a 
Czechoslovak citizen and your readers may 
write to me English, German or Czech. I was 
in New York City and in Chicago once before. 

I am 30, blonde, blue eyes, 6 feet, 190 pound 
athletic build and I love over all in the world 
the United States. 

I hope to find among your girl readers some 
who would enjoy corresponding with me. 

I will gladly send to everyone my snapshot. 

Of course I would enjoy letters from men 
too—perhaps exchange magazines or news¬ 
papers. 

Sincerely yours, 

EDWARD MORAWITZ. 

Smetanova 74, 

Bmo-Kralovo Pole, 

Czechoslovakia. 
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DON’T DISAPPOINT HIM 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I know this magazine is read all over the 
world so I think and hope I will hear from 
pen pals from everywhere. Do you want a 15- 
year-old boy to look at his mail box and find 
it empty everydayt Well, the result of my 
search for mail from pals depends entirely 
upon you. Come on and torite! Every letter 
will be welcomed, read and answered promtly. 

FLOYD LA BOMBARD. 

184 Prospect St., 

North Adams, Mass. 


ATTENTION—ARMY AND NAVY 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I am lonesome and want to get some nice 
pen pals, soldiers and sailor preferred. I would 
appreciate views and souvenirs from different 
places. Will exchange snap shots. I am 28 
years old, have been married, and have chil¬ 
dren. Will try to answer all letters, so please 
won't someone writef My mail box is empty. 

Yours truly, 

MARGARET CLARK. 

3130 West 61st, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


PLAYS A GUITAR 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

It isn’t necessary for me to say I like the 
Northwest because anyone who reads it cannot 
help but like it. 

But how about printing this letter, my plea 
for pen palsf 

I am five foot five, have grey eyes and dark 
brown hair. 

I like sport8 of all kinds, I dance, sing and 
play the guitar. I like to write and I promise 
to answer every letter. When I say everyi 
letter I mean it. 

I’m willing to exchange snap shots. And last, 
but not least, I’m considered pretty. 

Hopefully yours, 

MISS DELL SHARP. 
Bristol, South Dakota. 


A VERSATILE FARMERETTE 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

Won’t someone write to a lonely farmerettef 

I live on a small farm. I am 16 yrs. old, 
and weigh 124 lbs. I am 5 ft. 2% inches tall, 
have brown hair, and brown eyes. I like swim¬ 
ming, skiing, horseback riding, dancing, tobog¬ 
ganing, letter-writing, bicycling, and hiking. I 
would go out for sports in High School, but I 
live too far away from school. 

I would like very much to write and ex¬ 
change snapshots with travelers of the oppo¬ 
site sex in the North, Cowboys, and, most of 
all with someone in the Royal Canadian North¬ 
west Mounted Police. 

I am the adventuresome kind of a girl and 
have done a little traveling in and outside of 
New England. 

So, won’t someone from the big Northwest 
or West please write to — 

f< FRANKIE.” 

c/o Corporal Smith. 


INTERESTED IN AIR MAIL STAMPS 
Dear Corporal: 

I think your magazine is wonderful, and I 
wonder if I can find a place in the (( Totem 
Pole”f 

I am a boy of 25 years and have brown hair 
and hazel eyes. I am interested in air mail 
stamps. 

If any of your readers between 18 and 26 
would like to reply, I should be glad to answer. 

Yours very sincerely, 

ALBERT MacDONALD. 
North San Juan, California. 


AN ELDERLY WOMAN WANTS PEN PALS 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

May an elderly woman join your pen pal 
clubt I am not only a reader but also a great 
admirer of Northwest Novels because I come 
from Canada and love the North. Have been 
to Seward in Alaska and want to go back. At 
present I am taking care of my son’s house. I 
am a fairly good cook and manager. Like fish¬ 


ing and shooting, the country, animals, flowers, 
and in fact all nature, and I would like to get 
some letters from elderly people although I love 
young people. I think as one grows older if one 
does not read and enjoy nature, life is not 
worth living. In Northwest Adventures give 
us all the Mounty stories you can. They are 
great. 

FREDE RUSSELL. 

c/o Corporal Smith. 


WRITE ABOUT YOUR HOBBIES 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I find the stories in your magazine really en¬ 
joyable and I am writing to ask you if you can 
find a place for me in your circle of pen pals. 

I am twenty, brown hair and hazel eyes and 
a happy-go-lucky disposition, a typical Lanca¬ 
shire lassie. 

What about it, boys and girlst Splash your 
ink a bit and write to me about your particu¬ 
lar hobbies, games, etc. I’ll answer all letters. 

(MISS) OLWEN HOLMES. 
86, Hollingreave Rd., 

Burnley, Lancs., 

England. 


INCLINED TO BE SERIOUS 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

Because I’m very lonely, and because I enjoy 
receiving and answering letters, I’m sending out 
a plea for pen pals. 

I am a 16 year old girl, with light brown hair 
and blue eyes. I am 5 feet 4 inches tall and 
weigh 120 pounds. 

I’m more inclined to the quiet arid serious 
side of life, but I like swimming, hiking and 
reading. 

I will welcome letters from everybody, both 
boys and girls, especially those in foreign lands. 

Please, Corporal, and all you readers of the 
Real Northwest Adventures, help me out. 

FAITH. 

c/o Corporal Smith. 


WILL EXCHANGE SNAPS 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I suppose I should describe myself, so here 
goes. I’m nearly eighteen years old, stand 5 ft. 
1 inch, weigh 125 lbs., have brownish blonde 
hair with red cast, hazel eyes and fair com¬ 
plexion. 

My hobbies are swimming, reading, and writ¬ 
ing letters. I’d like to get some pen pals from 
the West. I’m willing to exchange snap shots 
with anyone who cares to write. 

GLADYS DAVIS. 

Notch Route, 

Reeds Spring, Mo. 


A SCOTCH LASS 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

Would it be possible for a person as myself 
to crash into your Totem Polet I am 31 years 
of age, have brown hair, brown grayish eyes, 
high complexion, 5 ft. 8 tall. Like to hear from 
Mounted Police in the Northwest Canada who 
are very lonely like myself. I am a Scotch girl. 
Always lean ted to go to Canada. Promise to 
answer all letters and send snap of myself. 

Yours truly, 

(MISS) MARY PRENTICE. 

2 Hillborough Road, 

Luton Beds, England. 

P.S.—Dear Corp., I think your novel is O.K. 
I buy it every week and when I finish it I pass 
it on to my friends. 


FROM FOREST FIRES TO GRIZZLIES 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I am a Canadian girl who very much wants 
some pen pals, particularly in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Perhaps you can help me find some. 1 
am nearly 20 years old, 5 ft. 3 in., with dark 
brown hair and dark eyes. Would some of your 
readers be interested in hearing about our ad¬ 
ventures in the Rockies with everything from 
forest fires to grizzliesf I do hope so. I am 
wishing you the best of luck with your maga¬ 
zine. 

Sincerely, 

( MISS) BARBARA LORD. 
924 loth Avenue West, 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
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IT'S LONESOME SITTING ALONE 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I have just read my first copy of Real 
Northwest Adventures, and I can assure you 
it will not be my last. 

I wonder if anyone would care to write to a 
lonely telegraph operator. I get terribly lone¬ 
some sitting alone in~the office in the wee hours, 
and would like some letters to liven up these 
dark hours. I promise to answer all letters as 
good as I can, and will exchange snaps and ex¬ 
periences. I can assure you I have had a few. 

I am 18 years old, 5 ft. 11 ins. tall, and 
weigh 173 lbs. I have blue eyes, and dark brown 
hair. 

So come on, Pen Pals of both sexes and of 
all ages and places, help make my lonely hours 
pass more easily. 

Sincerely, 

DALE (SULLY) MALYNEAUX. 
421 East Second Street, 

Berwick, Pa. 

HORSE RIDER 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I am fust a lonely boy from Pennsylvania 
who is longing for correspondence with girls 
from 15 to 18 years of age. I am one who loves 
to see the country and therefore travel a good 
deal of the summer. I like all sports but I lik-e 
to ride horses best of all. I am 16 years old, 
5 ft. 4 in. tall and have dark blonde hair with 
brown eyes. If you can get this letter in your 
list I will appreciate it very much. 

HANK CAMPBELL. 

Cemetai'y St., 

Elizabeth, Pa. 

HE’S TRAVELED THE SEAS 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

Is there any chance of a lonesome sailor join¬ 
ing your Totem Pole Clubf 

I have been in the U. S. Navy for eight years 
and have traveled all over the world, and would 
swap yarns with pen pals all over the United 
States. I also have snapshots of all the places 
I have visited, and will send some to each pal 
who writes to me, as long as they last. 

I am 25 years old, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weigh 168 
lbs., have brown curly hair and blue eyes. 

My favorite sports are hunting, fishing and 
motorcycle riding. I also like to dance. 

I would like to hear from boys and girls 
anywhere, so come on, pals, and drop me a 
line or two, you won’t be sorry. 

Ralph McDaniels. 

U. S. S. Holland, 

San Diego, California, 

Box 8. 

BIG CITY BLUES 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I would like so much to join your club. 

I would like to have pen pals from all over. 
I have traveled a lot. I am a middle-aged widow 
and find this big city a rather lonesome place. 
I would greatly enjoy letters from the R. C. 
M. P. I would like to learn as much as possible 
about that organization, having heard such 
good things about it. 

Hoping you can find room for my letter. 
Sincerely, 

CARRIE L. REED. 

1306 N. La Salle St., 

Chicago, III. 

REAL ADVENTURERS 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

From two lone wolves in the Mountain Fron¬ 
tier of India. Tough as nails and thrive on 
hardships. 

Be pleased to hear from all comers. Can tell 
tales of wierd experiences among the cruel 
Afridi, Masovali, and Pathons. Your books are 
a sure cure for tiger bites, etc. No kiddin’. 

Have been sailors, divers, and soldiers in the 
French Foreign Legion. And aim to have a 
dash at prospecting soon. 

Don’t be bashful, amigos, let’s have ’em. 

Yours sincerely, 

TIGER FRITH. 

HELL BENT HASKETT. 

4th Light Bty., 

Rajmak, India, N.W.F. 


LIKES TO DRAW 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

I am a constant reader of R. N. A. and 
like it. 

Wish you would print this letter as I am a 
lonesome country fellow wanting pen pals. 

My hobbies are reading, writing, and bowl¬ 
ing, but my best hobby is drawing. 

I would like to hear from girls who are in¬ 
terested in drawing, also from anyone else who 
cares to write. 

Oh l I almost forgot. I am 5 feet 11 inches 
tall, weigh 155 lbs., have brown eyes and hair. 

I like all outdoor and indoor sports. 

Come on, girls, and splash some ink my way. 

Wishing your magazine a lot of success. 

Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE DUTRA. 

54 Leonard St., 

Bridgewater, Mass. 

INTERESTED IN YOUNG GIRLS 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

Besides finding your magazine a worthwhile 
companion to while away time, I find your Pen 
Pal Department very interesting, and so here I 
am sending in my plea for pen pals. 

I am a young chap going on 22, having dark 
brown hair, grey eyes, stand 5 ft. 11 in., and 
weigh 158 lbs. 

I am especially interested in hearing from 
young girls who dwell near and Jar. However, 
I will answer all toho write to me. 

Respectfully yours, 

ALBERT HAYMAN. 

2509 Douglas St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

STAMP COLLECTOR 
Dear Corporal: 

Although today is the first time I have read 
about your Totem Pole, I felt like kicking my¬ 
self all over the Bronx, for what I have been 
missing. I’ve enjoyed all the stories in the Jan¬ 
uary issue, but I’ve found something in the 
Totem Pole that could not be described in a 
letter. I am a young fellow of 23, married, and 
have the cutest little fellow you would ever 
want to see, and the three of us are as happy 
as larks. I have only one hobby presently, and 
that is stamps. I noticed that some of your pen 
pals would like to trade. Well, the same goes 
for me, too. I tcould like to hear from pen pals 
the world wide and will ansxoer all. Hoping 
the mail man rings my bell loud and long, I 
will wait anxiously for some one to start the 
ball roll-big. 

JOHN F. VEVERKA. 

368 East 156 th Street, 

Bronx, New York City. 

A DISTANT ENTHUSIAST 
Dear Corporal Smith: 

May I, as an elementary explorer into the 
world at large, explain that I happened to be 
walking along a quite deserted road in Van¬ 
couver when I happened to cast my optics on a 
book which was displayed to the gaze of the 
public. 

Having purchased the magazine which you 
call the Northwest, I read it from cover to 
cover, adverts “an’ all.” 

I was quite exoited and I haven’t yet cooled 
down. So may I apply in your columns for pen 
pals from other nations f I am an English en¬ 
gineer, age 26, height 5 ft. 8 in., dark hair, grey 
eyes, fresh complexion, weigh 160 lbs. 

I will call upon all you Yanks, male and fe¬ 
male, to write to me about life in your part of 
the world. I will endeavor to retaliate and 
give you the news and all about everything in 
England which will include the coronation. I 
will be in London at that time. I have traveled 
Australia, Neto Zealand, Fiji, France, Holland, 
Egypt and South America. Love all kinds of 
sports., having played in most. Can enjoy sym¬ 
phony and classics, also can even bear jazz, be¬ 
ing a passable dancer; play chess, halma, ludo, 
and snake and ladder. 

I sincerely hope you will not forget to write. 

I remain, 

(MR.) L. BOONE. 

35 Park Lane, 

Liverpool 20, England. 
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CURIOS FOR SALE 

Postage and insurance extra 


Large U. S. cent over 100 years old. 20c 

U. S. large copper cent. 15c 

U. S. large copper 2c coin. 15c 

U. S. large copper hard time token.. 20c 

U. S. 1863 Civil War token. 15c 

U. S. silver half dime. 20c 

U. S. nickel three-cent piece. 15c 

U. S. silver three-cent piece. 30c 

U. S. flying eagle ’ cent. 15c 

U. S. thick white Indian head cent. 10c 

U. S. copper large half cent over 100 years 

old . 50c 

U. S. Columbian half dollars. 75c 

U. S. half dollar over 100 years old. $1.00 

U. S. fine silver dollar 1798, rare. 5.00 

U. S. gold dollar, old, fine. 2.35 

10 different dates of Indian head cents.... 25c 

U. S. Colonial bill 1797, fine, rare. 1.00 

Confederate $10.00 bill, artillery. 10c 

Virginia $1.00 treasury note, pretty. 10c 

Georgia $5.00 bill, 1862, fine... 10c 

Confederate bill 50c; Jackson. 10c 

California gold quarter, queer. 25c 

California gold half, queer. 50c 

10 different queer foreign bills. 10c 

10 different foreign coins. 15c 

5 different foreign nickel coins. 10c 

Roman bronze B.C. coin, Roman soldiers.... 25c 

Foreign old nice silver dollar. 95c 

Foreign coin over 100 years old. 10c 

Foreign coin, fine, dated before 1800. 15c 

Foreign coin, fine, dated before 1700. 25c 

Foreign coin, dated before 1600. 50c 

$2.00 catalogue value of different fine 

foreign stamps . 25c 

100 different fine foreign stamps. 10c 

5 different fine foreign covers... 15c 

25 different nice U. S. stamps.. 10c 

U. S. first flight cover, fine. 15c 

U. S. first day cover. 15c 

U. S. fine cachet cover... 10c 

100 mixed foreign stamps. 6c 

1000 mixed foreign stamps. 35c 

1000 different foreign stamps, fine collection 1.25 
Ohio pretty 5c fractional currency bill, 1862.. 10c 

500 different fine foreign stamps. 75c 

$10.00 catalogue value fine different foreign 

stamps . 1.00 

5 different camera photos of pretty French 

bathing beauties . 25c 

Ivory telescope watch charm, Lord's prayer 

in it. 15c 

Ivory telescope watch charm, ten com¬ 
mandments in it. 15c 

Ivory telescope watch charm, pretty French 

girl in it. 15c 

Miniature queer Aztec pottery. 10c 

Tesuque (used) genuine Indian pipebowl. 75c 

Catawba (used) genuine Indian pipebowl. 25c 

Pair Sioux beaded buckskin moccasins. 1.50 

Pretty long genuine Mexican handmade 

quilt . 1.00 

Indian, pretty, solid beaded watch fob. 30c 

Solid, beaded, pretty, leather belt, fine 

buckle .. . 3.00 

Solid beaded, pretty hat band, wide. 1.50 

Woven, pretty designed horse hair belt.... 2.85 
Miniature, pretty, pistol shoots a real shell, 

beauty ..'. 1.00 

New hunting knife, genuine deer foot handle 1.25 
New hunting knife, pretty goldstone han¬ 
dle, in sheath . 1.25 

New belt spots and sets on natural hide 
with hair on . 1.50 


Minerals, Weapons, Old West Photos, Beadwork, 
Indian Relics, Stamps, Coins, Bills, Books, Curios. 

Catalogue, 5 Cents 

INDIAN MUSEUM, Northbranch, Nans. 


THE TRADING POST 


Here is where the readers of REAL NORTH¬ 
WEST ADVENTURES can exchange something 
they have, but do not want, for something that 
someone else may have and that you may want. 
This is a free service, but your announcement 
must not exceed 28 words. It must be under¬ 
stood that REAL NORTHWEST ADVEN¬ 
TURES is not responsible for losses sustained. 
Print your announcement clearly. Nothing but 
bona fide “sxcaps” will be inserted. No sales. 
Enclose clipping of this announcement with 
your “swap.” 


Want Short HiSpeed Woodsman, 16 pump or dou¬ 
ble, Remington 22 Fieldmaster rifle, Weaver rifle 
scope. A. Welker, 406 No. Harvey, Oak Park, Ill. 


Have guns, revolvers, old clock, old coins, etc. 
Want Indian relics, violins, etc. Send your list 
and get mine. E. B. Campbell, R. No. 1, Box 88, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Have 5 volumes Library of Freemasonry, illus¬ 
trated, leather bound. Also 50 fiction books and 
200 magazines: Detective, Western Adventures, 
etc. Want low speed, 6-volt generator or offers. 
Max Belz, Waldoboro, Me. 


Will swap Stamps, stamp for stamp, quality for 
quality. Send 100 with return 3c. postage, and I 
will send like amount. L. C. Fuller, Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. 


Swap: Saxophone and case, cap shotgun, sword 
cane, camp stove, 1659 book, mounted deer heads. 
Want: Firearms, portable typewriters, old stamps 
on envelopes, or what? Stjohn, Berrien Springs, 
Michigan. 


Have forty late western magazines, five pairs of 
riding breeches, two khaki tropical uniforms, 
light small car in excellent running condition. 
Would like small trailer. Jean G. Malleux, Box 
88, Watertown, Mass. 


What do you want for correspondence courses, 
scouting, sports and athletic goods, stamp albums, 
stamps, magazines, books, novelties, etc. R. Yates, 
Laurel Hill, Coleraine, County Derry, Ireland. 


Diamond rings, 75 pounds solder, 500 articles for 
scrap gold, pistols, saxophone, bird stones, broken 
watches, yellow cases, coins, sterling silver.eggs, 
honey. Foeller, 3117 Brigham, Toledo, Ohio. 


Have electric engineering course, Eastman kodak 
2% by 3%, German bayonets, printing press, re¬ 
volver, electric razor, rubber boat inflated, motor, 
Remington & Oliver typewriters. Want radio 
or. J. Steel, Box 107, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


100 magazines, 1 Argosy printed July, 1905, 31 
years old. Want Carl Zeiss & Ilensoldt 8 power 
grey army field glasses and new condition Win¬ 
chester or Remington 5-shot, 22-bolt action clip 
magazine or repeater action. S. M. Smith, Lure- 
tha, Ky. 


Will exchange picture cards, 3^”x2^”, views of 
Australian towns and scenery for cards of other 
countries. Cards must be only 3 1 /4”x2^” in size. 
A. M. Prior, New Moonta, Old Australia. 


Have a 45-70 rifle, good shape. Will trade for 
stamps or stamp collection. R. E. Brittain, R. D. 
No. 1, Mogadore, Ohio. 


Have approximately 200 formulas. Worth $50. 
Trade lot for typewriter, or correspondence courses, 
or Encyclopedia Britannica, or archery equipment, 
or taxidermy course. C. Edmonds, Kaimata, Tara¬ 
naki, N. Z. 
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Wanted: Radio or train equipment, electric. I 
have coins, stamps, magazines, books, flashlights, 
pens, small size boxing gloves, camera, and gun. 
Peter Messer, 2011 D St., Bellingham, Washington. 


Have engravings dated 1789, N. W. taxidermy 
course, U. S. school banjo course, oil paintings, 
plants, vases, electric clock, others. Want old 
guns, swords, Indian pottery, coins, bronze and 
marble statuary, plants. Stanley Pytel, 5025 Og¬ 
den Ave., Cicero, Ill. 


Trade these three valuable money-making formu¬ 
las, shaving cream, tooth paste, chewing gum, for 
100-shot air pistol, or 1,000 different stamps, or 
course on ju-jitsu. G. Edmonds, Kaimata, Tara¬ 
naki N. Z. 


Have 260 Indian Head pennies dated from 1909- 
1864. Best offer gets the Indian pennies. Joseph 
Koveleskie, 848 Carmalt St., Dickson City. Pa. 


Make offers for opal tie pin, Eastman camera, avi¬ 
ation course, baseball shoes, .22 revolver, .32 H. & 
R. revolver. Eastman U. P. kodak, new hockey 
skates, 4 cylinder dry ice motor, electric fan. Don 
Hamilton, East Liberty, Ohio. 


Send us better grade foreign stamps, mint sets 
preferred, and receive equal value in precancels— 
Okla. Tex., etc. Peck & Co., 217 W. Ritz, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Have Winchester hammerless .22 pump, Remington 
.22 auto and .35 pump rifle, Lake lots. A. Welker, 
406 No. Harvey, Oak Park, Ill. 


Stamps! Old Envelopes! Send 100 air mails, 
commemoratives, old U. S. or Jubilees or mixture 
of them and get over 200 of my excellent condition 
world mixture. Prompt reply. Chas. Samwick, 
350 E. 5th St., Brooklyn, New York. 


Have old volumes magazines, Harpers Weekly, Ba¬ 
zaar, Cosmopolitan, Harpers Magazine. Also books 
old and recent. Want northwest magazines and 
books. Send list for list. Russell Waldo, Medina, 
N. Y. 


Have Leedy Plectrum Banjo with case, value $300, 
in perfect condition : for what? Make offer. Joey 
Maes, 105 E. 19th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Have antique weapons, military insignia collection, 
war medals, etc. Want standard portable type¬ 
writer as Royal or Corona. V. J. McMurtry, 4133 
Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Have traps, crystal-set. microscope in case, racing 
all kinds. Will trade for Zane Grey books, Double 
Action Western, Real Western and Complete North¬ 
west Novel magazines. Richard Tomberliu, Mil¬ 
dred, Minn. 


Have traps, crystal set, microscope in case, racing 
skates, cook kit, bow and arrows, outdoor maga¬ 
zines and books, outdoor equipment; want guns, 
outdoor equipment or what have you ? J. C. 
Schramm, 104 Church St., Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


20 acres, 4-room house, 6 outbuildings. Want 8- 
room house, 8 acres in Florida with electric lights. 
Stamp Please. C. B. Stickles, Kirbyville, Texas. 


Have typewriter, battery radio, taxidermy course, 
mailing lists, old coins, books, magazines, small 
harp. Want printing press, .22 rifle, typewriters, 
Indian relics. Edna Jenks, Chenango Forks, N. Y. 


What’s offered for 1,000 mixed stamps. Can use 
anything. If answer is wanted, enclose stamp. 
Charles Boyle, 894 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


Send us your better U. S. and foreign stamps and 
receive equal value in fine precancels. Send 100 
precancels for 5 Tulsa view cards. Peck, 217 N. 
Ritz, Tulsa, Okla. 


THRILLS 

AND 

CHILLS!!! 

IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF 

Double Action 

GANG 

MAGAZINE 


“THIS WAY TO HELL” 

A Complete Novel by 

HARRY SINCLAIR 
DRAGO 


“I WAS HANGED BY 
JESSE JAMES” 

A True Story by 

BILL STILES 

(Last Surviving Member of the Notorious 
Jesse James Gang) 

Also: 

A Major O’Madden 
Novel by 

MURRAY LEINSTER 

And Other Top-Notch Yarns 
by Your Favorite Authors 


Get Your Copy Now ! ! 
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PROBAK 


Be a TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 


Big business firms need trained traffic men and pay 
them well. Trucking companies—now under federal 
registration and control—are eagerly seeking expert 
traffic managers. Also many other opportunities with 
railroads, steamship lines, ajf lines, trade associations, 
express companies, etc. Train in your spare time—at 
home—for this highly profitable, growing profession. 
We guide you step by step—furnish all training ma¬ 
terial. Training prepared by leaders in the field and 
given by experienced traffic men. Low cost—easy 
terms. Investigate. Send NOW for free 64 page book 
—giving full information. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 1340-T, Chicago 


Strong Men of All Times Have Used 
Barbells to Gain Their Great Strength 

• .Now lor the first time Barbells are within the reach 
of every man. Formerly costing as high as $50.00 they 
now can be obtained for as low as $5.00. 

• Of course YOU want a symmetrical he-man body that 
commands admiration wherever you go 1 Of course you 
want steel-spring muscles and extraordinary strength that 
lasts for life I And you want to get them the quick, sure. 
mo9t inexpensive way—by the Saxon Super System, the 
method that has made continental trained athletes the 
greatest Strong Men that ever lived. Even to this day 
the great feats of strength of men like Saxon. Rigoniet, 
Steinborn and Cadine have NEVER been equalled 1 

Look af the Records of Our Pupils 

• Our pupils are famous for their strength and develop¬ 
ment—many are world champions. We will show YOU 
how to be as successful if you follow the Saxon Super 
System. It never fails. The Saxon Super System is the 
only way. It builds big. shapely, proportionate muscles 
packed with steel-strong strength. S.elect the Saxon pro¬ 
gressive barbel] and dumbbell method. It is unfailing! 

Full Course of Instructions Included FREE! 

• An illustrated instruction booklet. “The Saxon Super System." la 
included free with each outfit. Make the most of this chance to got 
your outfit while the prices are drastically reduced. 

World’s Finest Barbell Sets 

• Send for our free folder of information If you are really in 
earnest about this strength business. See pictures of the outfit and 
know just what you are getting for your money! See how simple U 
all is! Then you will want to get started right away without losing 
any more precious time. 


ISEND VQ9. ^SfceciaJl_ FREE OFFER ! 


SAXON BARBELL CO., Dept. 321-A, 
4324 Paul St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOMETHING NEW 

Revolving Barbell at lean 
than standard cost of 
regular barbells. Send 
for Free circular! 


Kindly send me your free folder of infor¬ 
mation on the Saxon Super System, giv¬ 
ing full descriptions of outfits and costa. 


.State ... 

Duty Free to Canadians. Address: 

Canadian Athletic App. Co.. Morrisburg. Ontario 
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Radio 

9 to 2200 

m m mcTERs 


vMln 


; j@gl 
liiipi 


TERmS 

ns ioui ns / 

4E0.0 l 

i J doiuii 


IV IUDE5 * 5 WAVE BANDS 
9to2200 METERS • EtECTRIK SAVER 
• DIAL-A-MATIC TUNING • 

• AUTOMATIC AERIAL ADAPTION • 

DUAL AUDIO 
PROGRAM EXPANDER 




~)ift 3ft-DAY TRIAL OFFER 

and 40-PACf FOUR-COIOR7.weCATALOG 


W (/ou'll'Be&cUedope’i IMDUIESTS * 

DIAl-A- IflATIC Tiwimf amiScclusive ELECTRIKSAVER 


Your radio enjoyment is doubled with Dial-A* 
Matic Tuning, the amazing new Midwest 
feature that makes this radio practically tune 

itself. Now, even a child can bring in ten perfectly 
tuned nrograms in ten seconds 1 It'-a a big thrill to 
whirl the dial . t , . and then hear the station you 
want . ... come in instantly, automatically, perfectly. 
Zip-zip-sip . . the programs roll in perfectly tuned • .. 


30 Daqs FREE Trial! 


Send for big FREE 40-page 1937 Midwest^^^B|Jj^Gl|^|p^;|?£- 
catalog — before you buy any radio — and see for^^A%gcggifflfe 
yourself why scores of thousands of radio purchasers have^NiiiisBR^jKp 
saved up to 50% by ordering the Midwest factory - to - you^Milyf 
way since 1920. Learn why Midwest radios are preferred by ^/Si 
famous ^movie stars, orchestra leaders, musicians, sound 1 Tr 
technicians, and discriminating radio purchasers everywhere. 

Once again. Midwest demonstrates its leader- over its marvelous super-performance \ 
ship by offering this amazingly beautiful, , , . glorious crystal - clear "concert \ 
bieger, better, more powerful, 16-tube, realism" , , , and magnificent world- 
6-band world-wide radio — a startling wide foreign reception. Scores of marvelous 
achievement that makes the whole world Midwest features, many of them exclusive, 
your radio playground. Out-performs $150 make it easy to parade the nations of the 
radios on point - for - point comparison, world before you. You can switch instantly 
Powerful Triple - Twin Tubes (two tubes from American programs ... to Canadian, 
in one) give 20-tube results, police, amateur, commercial, airplane 

V Anm y S u B R A?» *£* 

K A U I U Ot ALtK world-wide foreign programs. 

Save the jobber's-retailer's l^rwBa n r » •• * 

profits that often amount to 50% Iff rad, °' 

of ordinary retail prices. Become WJ/1| for .°, ur *>‘8 40-page 1937 

your own radio dealer and buy “Ulog-and take advantage of 


NO SET THAT I HAVE EVER 
OWNED HAS BROUGHT 
IN FOREIGN RECEPTION 
SO CONSISTENTLY AND 
SATISFACTORILY 

O/oria Stuart 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. 0-63. C 

Without obligation 


my part, send roe you* new 
FREE catalog and complete detail* of your liberal '*• ‘ 
llO-day FREE trial offer. Thia la NOT an order. 


cincinnnri, QHio, U.S.R 
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SNICK* iNAtKt wiuf«»a» 


CAP^lliEi 


. rn V4U4WJUM 

lCKaDayEasy Terms 


$100 a Month Sick Benefit 
Policy at Special Low Cost 

When sick you don't want pity, you want pay. You can now be 
Independent . . . safe . . . secure . . . well provided for though 
disabled. 

A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 a month, at special low 
cost. Is now issued by National Protective Insurance Co., nationally 
famous for their $3.65 accident policy. 

The National Protective is the only company issuing a health Policy 
covering any and every disease and paying such large benefit at this 
low cost 

Send No Money 

They will mall you this sick benefit policy covering any and all 
diseases, free for inspection without obligation. No application to 
fill out and no medical examination. Men ages 18 to 69 and 
women 18 to 59—in all occupations—who are now in good health 
are eligible. Just send your name, age, address and sex to the 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3003 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas 
City. Mo., today. Write them while their special low cost offer is 
still in effect _. 


Brand New mu 


“How 2 Years* 
Training Gave Me 
A 700% Raise!” 

From Teacher to Executive in 7 

Years at 7 Times the Income! 

Stuck in an obscure job as principal of a 
little school in rural Texas—earning under 
$1,000 a year—B. J. Mertz was desperate! 

The years were slipping by. He was in a 
rut—getting nowhere. What could he do? 

Listen! Like millions stuck just that way, 
Mertz saw one clear ray of light through the 
gloom. Like thousands of other courageous 
men and women each year, he sent for the 
great books LaSalle offers FREE: The in¬ 
spiring “Ten Years’ Promotion in One”; 
the challenging “Accountancy, the Profes¬ 
sion that Pays.” 

Mertz soon learned, as thousands with real 
backbone annually learn: Home study train¬ 
ing pays—amazingly! AND PAYS YOU 
YOUR WHOLE LIFE LONG! 

So Mertz trained—increased his business 
value—and today is Comptroller and a 
Director of a large and successful Casualty 
company. Not everyone can do as well, of 
course. But nearly everyone can 6tep up his 
income if he’ll train—some actually earn two 
to five times as much in only a few months. 
Dare You Say You Can’t 
Do What So Many Have Done? 


Present Position, 


Address. 


PERFECT 


Wffl OST 


WTS 




TAPS Vjl 




Sob. 

COCK TAP 5 
HIGHBALLS 

k „0 


Here's a rollicking humorous 
book with a bit of usefulness 
added to it. It is really the larg¬ 
est, authentic book on bartending 
which tells the host how to mix 
several hundred delightful drinks 
—cocktails, highballs, rickeys, 
cordials and other concoctions. 
Every man fond of entertaining 
guests at home will find this new 
book really handy and popular 
at social functions. 

There are over 50 Illustrations 
which offer plenty of amusement 
for readers. 

“THE PERFECT BARTEND¬ 
ING HOST AT HOME,” will be 
mailed directly to you If you 
enelose 25c In stamps or coin. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 
99 RNW Hudson Street 
New York City 


HUP YOUR KIDNEYS 

with real santa I wood oil 

Santal Midy Capsules bring results 
because they contain real East Indian 
aantalwood oil. This soothes kidney 
and bladder passages. Used by mil¬ 
lions the world over. At druggists. 
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PROFITS 


AUDITS 


FREE 

BOOK 


Quit Tobacco 


Don’t try to banish unaided the bold tobacco baa noon yon. 


of tba Keeley Treatment, found it easy to quit. 

KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT SJlLS'feSSja 

t2r\£r££ 5P» yeara. Write today for FREE BOOK and oar 


of the famoaa Keeley Treatment for LIqoor and Drags, 
nook let sent on request. Correspondence strictly confidential. 

KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept. T-620, Dwight, Illinois 


APPROPRIATIONS 


BIO MONEYS 

STEAD ■ YOIJl| |g:ft 


POLICIES 


Garments. No experience necessary. Pleasant, simple 
work. Every business prospect. Advertising em¬ 
broidered on garments great nates fmtu™ 


PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 


nroiderea on garments great sales feature. Easy to 
«*P *0 $49.60 weekly. We sapDly everything 
needed to start at once, including FREE OUTFIT 
Write immediately. B^N DOVE GARMENT COl 
1733 Milwaukee Awe., Dept. 953, Chicago. III. 


Become an 


Expert Accountant 

The Profession That Pays 
The demand for skilled accountants— men who 
really know their business —is increasing rapidly. 
The new national anu state legislation is requiring of 
business—both bigand small—much more in matters 
relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting. Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men who prove 
their qualifications in this important field are rapidly 
promoted to responsible executive positions—given 
an opportunity to earn real salaries. The range is from 
$3,000 to$16,000 a year—even to higher income-figures. 

Send for Free Book — 

44 Accountancy, the Profession that Pays 99 
Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job. when right in your own home you can 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit¬ 
able growing profession? 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is un¬ 
necessary. Our free book on accountancy fully ex¬ 
plains how we train you from the ground up, or 
from where you now are, according to your individ¬ 
ual needs. Low cost s easy terms. 

The facts about the new LaSalle training in Ac¬ 
countancy and the opportunities in this highly prof¬ 
itable field are clearly outlined in a 64-page book 
which LaSalle will Bend you/r«e. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon a most profitable aid to progress. If yon 
have the urge and the will to increase your income, 
clip and mail the coupon NOW, 


FROGS 


A New Industry! Good Market! 

4/r Pleasant, outdoor work. Start with 
f small pond for 5 pairs of "Nufond 
Giant breeders, expand with in¬ 
crease. Easy to ship. Wo Buy! 
Men and Women starting in every 
state. See what others are already 
* doing. FREE book explains our 
offer. Write 

Co.. Dept. 110-C, New Or 


ENJOY LIFE 


Money Back If not Satisfied 

Men —Wometi—Don't act old. Feel Young 
\>^ again—full of pep and youthful Ambition. 

“Step out and do things." Take ANGELA 

MATE. Harmless, no injurious drugs or 
dope. Delicious and stimulating. Praised by thousands 
and acts quickly. Approved by many Physicians. RE¬ 
SULTS in 48 HOURS. Six weeks supply, $1; C. O. D. 
plus postage. 

North American Mate Co., Dept. 3S-A, 120 Greenwich Sty, N. Y. C 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL SONG WRITING, 
including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and information on current market requirements. 
If you write poems or compose melodies, SEND 
FOR OUR OFFER. 

M. M. M. Publishers, 

Dept. MA2 Studio Bldg., Portland, Oro. 


TRAIN NOW for QUICK SUCCESS in 

DIESEU~ 


Raise Your Pay with "Job-Way" 

Say goodbye to lay-offs and low pay! Cash In 
on steady expansion of Auto industry and 
rapid rise of Diesel Power. Countless oppor¬ 
tunities for trained Service and Repair men 
— the type of skilled workers produced by 
“Job Way" Training. 

LEARN AT HOME GET 


fay” LEARN IN 
Lshln SPARE TIME 

7 and 

ppor- EARN extra 
rib? $ MONEY $ 

GET FREE BOOK 


Diesel and Auto Training by practical the eoupon for Free Auto-Diesel 
home study and actual job work. Thou- Book, and fall details of Pay-As- 
sands have paid for training thru ex- You-Learn Plan, Free Employment 
elusive M.l.AT spare-time money plan. 8ervice and Money Back Agreement. 


I MOTOR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
I 4554 Broadway, Dept. K-tS Chicago, Illinois 

| Withont obligating me, send free Anto-Dieeel book with 
all details of “Job-Way” Training: and Special Offer. 




























































Opinion— ' A prac¬ 
tical work written 
in plaiD, understand¬ 
able laoga&ge with 
a modern point of 
riew. The author 
has certainly been 
guided by 7ood 
judgment as to 
w h ait constituted 
general medical 
opinion.” — Jour¬ 
nal of tire Amer¬ 
ican Medical As- 


—they did not know the latest facts about sex revealed in this 
amazing book l They relied on instinct—and instinct led them 
astray. He did not know the science of perfect mating. He 
did not know the secrets of “love play.” She did not know 
what to allow a lover to do. She confused ignorance with in¬ 
nocence. THEY BOTH BUNGLED and paid the terrible 
price which Nature extorts from those who THINK they 
know but den’tl 


Tells What to Do and How 

What to Do Before. During and After Sexual Intercourse. 
By means of EXPLANATORY DIAGRAMS and clearly 
written directions Dr. Hutton shows HOW to arouse the 
“sexually slow” wife, how to avoid hurting the nervous sys¬ 
tem, teUs hcrw FREQUENTLY sexual intercourse should 
take place, describes the six different positions for sexual 
intercourse and when to use them. 

Using plain language, this book describes the sexual act in 
detail, so that no one need any longer remain in ignorance of 
exactly how it should be performed. It is a book for husband 
and wife to read together. 


These Questions That Blast 
Many Marriages—Answered 
Fearlessly and Frankly! 

WHO Is to blame for “sexual frig¬ 
idity?” How can impotence be over¬ 
come? Honeymoon tragedies—how 
to avoid them! Is intercourse ad¬ 
visable during pregnancy? What is 
the TRUTH about Birth Control? 
Why is sex-starvation harmful to 
married people? How to solve the 
problem of the “undersexed" or 
“oversexed”? What must one do 
to achieve sexual satisfaction in 
marriage? What should husband 
and wife know about each other's 
organs of sex? What are the bene¬ 
fits of sexual experimentation? 

And Many OtherVitalQuestions 


Subjects Embraced 

Preparation for Marriage . . . Sex Instinct in Men; in Wom¬ 
en .. . The Technique of the Sex-Act . Practical Consid¬ 
erations . . . The First Sex-Act . . . Adjustment to Sex Life; 
Difficulties; Mutual Consideration . . . Frequency of Inter¬ 
course . . . Variety in Performing the Sex-Act . . . Influence 
of Age, Sex Instinct, Health . . . Sex Intercourse during 
Pregnancy; After Childbirth . . . Inability to Perform Sex¬ 
ually . . . Menstruation and the “Change of Life” . . . Cura¬ 
ble Childlessness . . . The Value of Birth Control. 

FIVE EXPLANATORY DIAGRAMS 


Reveals Long-Hidden Secrets! 

Regardless of how long yon have been mar* 
ried, you NEED this book NOW! Its new 
Ljs an d daring revelations will astonish you— 

Wf.rJB teach you things you never knew before 

—show you how to regain the thrills you 
thought were lost and share joyfully the 
spiritual intimacies of the COMPLETE sex 


Mall this coupon NOW to 

HEALTHCRAFT GUILD, Dept. 72 3-M, 

247 West 10th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Send “The Sex Technique In Marriage" 
by Dr. I. E. Hutton, in plain wrapper for 
FREE examination. On delivery I will de¬ 
posit with postman $2.00 plus postage. If 
after examination I return the book within 
5 days, my money will be refunded. 


Nothing essential is omitted or left in any obscurity. 
The book came to be written before Dr. Hutton saw the 
terrible tragedies, the nervous breakdowns, the blighted 
bodies, the domestic discords, the children made miser¬ 
able because of sexual ignorance—and saw the crying 
need for sound, simple, practical, definite and detailed 
information about sex behavior in marriage! 

Why follow old-fashioned methods which modern 
medical science has discarded? Why Indulge in health- 
destroying habits and customs which have been found 
to be entirely wrong? 

Why remain in ignorance another day? Enjoy the 
happiness this book has brought to thousands of joyfully 
married couples. Return the coupon at once. Tills book 
will come to you In plain wrapper on our FREE trial offer! 


CHECK HERE If you want to save 
postage charges. Enclose only $2.00 
with this coupon and we will ship 
prepaid. Same Money-Back Guaran¬ 
tee. 


SEND NO MONEY 
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FISTULA 

Anyone suffering- from Fistula, Piles or any Rectal trouble 
is urged to write for our FREE Book, describing the 
McCleary Treatment for these treacherous rectal troubles. 
The McCleary Treatment has been successful in thousands 
of cases. Let us send you our reference list of former 
patients living- in every State in the Union. The McCleary 
Ollnic, S89 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


^PlLONELY? 

Let me arrange a romantic corre- 
/ spondence for you. Find yourself a 
tf/ sweetheart thru America’s foremost 
T l Af&m select social correspondence club. A friend- 

fihlp letter society for lonely ladies and gentlemen. Members 
everywhere; CONFIDENTIAL introductions by letter; 
efficient, dignified and continuous service. I have made thou¬ 
sands of lonely people happv—why not you? Write for FREE 
sealed particulars. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


LIQUOR HABIT 

Send for FREE TRIAL of Noxalco, a guaranteed harmless 
home treatment Can be given secretly in food or drink to 
anyone who drinks or craves Whiskey, Beer, Gin, Home Brew, 
Wine, Moonshine, etc. Your request for Free Trial brings 
trial supply by return mail and full $2.00 treatment which 
you may try under a 30 day refund guarantee. Try Noxaloo 
at our risk. ARLEE CO. Dept 178, BALTIMORE, MD, 


iniII bit uun 1 **=■ uui 

U I 1 Until You Try Thl* 

OB' ■ ■■■■“wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles In 
any form write for a FREE sample or 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 410-B6 Page Bldg., Marshall, Mieh. 


NEW DISCOVERY! 

Why Suffer With An Itchy Scalp? Why Have Dandruff? Why Be Bald? 

Ton, too. can have thick, luxuriant, clean long hair. 

MADAME BARBARA'S 
COCO-TAR HAIR GROWER 

The only combination of COCO-TAR with 
MANGE and other valuable oils. 
Widely used by men and women. Prepared by 
a registered pharmacist. Our low overhead en¬ 
ables us to send you a FULL TWO OUNCE TIN, 
for only 50c. We pay postage. Order now. 

EMM-KAY LABORATORIES 

Dept. RNW, 2159 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TILLIE & MAC 

Peaches and Browning, Dumb Dora, Maggie and Jiggs, Boas and 
Bubbles, Andy Gump and Min, Adam and Eve, French Stenographer, 
Kip and Alice, a Model’s Life, Night In Paris, Toots and Caspar, 
and over 100 more jokes of similar type; also over 70 miniature 
6nappy scenes of the French type, enlargements can be had at bar¬ 
gain prices. In addition to all these, there are more than 30 Actual 
Contact Print PHOTOS, Montmartre type of men and women In 
different loving poses. Including women alone in various scenes, etc. 
Remember, these contact prints aro GLOSSY FINISHED actual 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from IMPORTED NEGATIVES. Also some 
short stories and 12 Interesting letters. 

You will receive all the above. Send Cash, money order or 
stamps Immediate shipment. 

SPECIAL—ALL FOR $1.00 

REX SALES CO. 

Dept. MC 4160 Park Are., New York City 


I Women f Delayed? 


Use GENUINE MENSTRUA when delayed. REMARKABLY 
8PEEDY RESULTS in many unusual, overdue, difficult, abnormal 
delays, without pain, harm or inconvenience. 

QUICKER ACTING 

Especially recommended where ordinary relief compounds fall, as 
QUICKER ACTING and much easier and sooner assimilated by 
body. Not an experiment but widely known for years, and of a 
type often favored by physicians. 

SO COSTLY RARELY OFFERED 
Costs us over 300% more than ordinary relief compounds, but costs 
you no morel Tasteless, easy to take. Contains no dope, no nar¬ 
cotics, no opiates, no habit-forming drugs, no harsh, drastic min¬ 
eral poisons to punish the body—only pure, harmless, laboratory- 
tested vegetable ingredients used for many years by physicians all 
over the world. Absolutely safe to take, for women report no bad 
effects at all, after the flow was r esto red. 

READ WHAT SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SAY 
Wonderful, enthusiastic testimonials. M. I. '3 months overdue. 
Tried different reraedios and nothing worked except Menstrua." 
PURITY PRODUCTS CO., 0023 HARPER AVENUE, 


O. N. "Missed 3 months. Menstrua deserves wonderful praise." 
H. W. "4 other remedies failed. Menstrua relieved 8 weeks delay." 
A. F. "9 doses relieved 7 weeks delay. Splendid." M. M. "Delayed 
9 fceebs. % box worked. Other remedies failed. Amazing." L. G. 
"Relieved 2 delays (5 weeks and 9 weeks). Wonderful. Painless/' 
F. D. "Tried many similar medicines. None ever worked. Imagine 
my surprise and happiness when after missing 2 periods Menstrua 
did the trick." E. W. "Missed 2 months and 1 box brought won¬ 
derful results." E. Y. "After several similar products failed 
Menstrua did wonderful work." 

NOTHING BETTER THAN MENSTRUA 
When you order MENSTRUA we will not send literature telling of 
something better and "stronger," for we have only one relief com¬ 
pound—the best we can procure! In MENSTRUA we offer you our 
BEST product FIRST, and at the lowest possible price—a price do 
higher than asked for ordinary relief compounds. SAFETY, PURETY 
GUARANTEED! Price $2.00. Orders rushed same day received, 
postpaid, in plain, sealed box. "PRICELESS INFORMATION" 
free with order. 

DEPT. 1 MS 4 CHICAGO, ILL, 














ACTUAL REPRODUCTIONS 

ot Original Photographs 

Made in Paris 

As our SPECIAL and to convince you that we have the stuff, we 
offer on GLOSSY FINISH photographic paper, well made and 
clearly developed, the following 4 groups of Photos: 

No. 1 Group consisting of 8 Picture Combination 
No. 2 Group consisting of 8 Picture Combination 
No. 3 Group consisting of 12 Picture Combination 
No. 4 Group consisting of 12 Picture Combination 
The above include photos of men and women in interesting poses, 
women alone, etc., all real photos for the Lover of Art. Remember 
they are actual reproductions of genuine French Pictures. 

Also, with the above, we include a combination of 72 miniature 
Pictures some of which are couples, at no extra cost. These are in¬ 
cluded so that you may, if you wish, select your own subjects, and 
we will make up for you a large photographic reproduction of any 
size, at moderate prices. These will be actual photographs made 
from original negatives. 

FREE—Send this ad with your first order and we will also send 
you absolutely free, the following: 12 Love Letters, read two ways, 
also some short stories, and an illustrated booklet of interesting 
cartoon scenes. Get your order in NOW and get acquainted. 

EVERYTHING MENTIONED ABOVE INCLUDED 
ALL FOR A $1.00 

Send cash, money order or stamps, immediate shipment, sent 

AREX COMPANY 


MARRY RICH 


DNE FRENCH WOMAN 

TELLS 

ANOTHER W 


LADIES! 

DELAYED? 

L1.IULU.IWP 


Send 10c for photos and P. O. addresses of 
rich and beantiful women who wish to marry. 

JANE FULLER CLUB 

Box D-1888 Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOST MANHOOD? 


Be Young at 70 

Use REVIVO (special gland medicine) for men. (No. 3 
for women.) Successful many years at big Chicago 
Clinic. Doctors own vigor prescription, l Box $1. 
3 boxes $2.50. 1 box double strength $2.00. 3 boxes 
double strength $5.00. C. O. D. 20 cts. extra. 

Dr. Siegel's Med. Prod. 1119 Wilson Ave. 

Dept. 100, Chicago, Ill. 


treatment 
Is very simple 
and easy to take. 

T. S. B., Calif. 

GOLD CERTIFICATE GUARANTEE 

It is understood that, should the first treatment of either Dr. 
Haller's "Prescription 8000" or "Prescription 2000" fail to 
bring relief, we wrtll refund your money, or, at our option, supply 
you with another $5.00 or $2.00 treatment free of charge. 

RELIEF “PRESCRIPTION I COMBINATION TREATMENT 

2000“.(2.001 AND COMPLETE OUTFIT 

I “PRESCRIPTION 5000“ $5.00 
We Take Your Word and Decision. You Can Trust Us Because 
We Have Satisfactorily Served Women for Over Fifty Years. 
Don’t waste valuable time by waiting. Aet immediately. Send 
order right now to H. A. L. LEWYN DRUG INC. Address nearest 
office. Eastern Office: 8teubenvllle, Ohio; Western Office: 1928 Taft 
Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 


LADIES ONLY! 


■1^^ ■Mw WKm m VI ■§ ■■■ ^ satisfying GLORIOUS RELIEF without pain or inconvenience in some longest, 

unusual, difficult, discouraging, abnormal delays in I to 5 days—in only a few 
hours in some cases, according to happy users. WOMEN CONTINUALLY REPORT AMAZING SUCCESS EVEN WHEN OTHER 
PRODUCTS FAILED. Mrs. W. W. TJsed only % box and got relief with no pains or inconvenience of any kind. They are wonder¬ 
ful.” Mrs. L. G. “Gave me good results. Have been trying various medicines for years, and wish I had B X years ago. Send 
3 more boxes." Mrs. G. M. Delayed nine weeks. Relieved in % day." Mrs. N. H. “One box B X worked after 3 other remedies 
failed." Mrs. E. T. “I took 7 doses and got relief." Mrs. A. D. 7, I only took 4 doses and next morning got relief." Positively 
contains no "dope." no narcotics, no opiates, no habit-forming drugs, no harsh mineral or metallic dru$s. Compounded of the best, 
strictly pure ingredients according to the U. S. P. Standards. Constituents used by American and Foreign Doctors and nurses many 
years. Thousands of grateful users everywhere. GUARANTEED PURE, HARMLESS, $2.00. Rushed 1st class mail, plain sealea 
box within 1 hour of receipt of order. "WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW" free with order. 

B X PRODUCTS, 1505 East 60th Street, Dept. MSI, CHICAGO 
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AWAY with false modesty! At last a 
** famous doctor has told all the secrets of 
Sex in frank, daring language. No prudish 
beating about the bush, no veiled hints, but 
TRUTH, blazing through 576 pages of 
Straightforward facts. 

'/ Love is the most magnificent ecstasy. in 
the world... know how to hold your loved 
one, don’t glean half-truths from unreliable 
sources. Now you can know how to end 
ignorance... fear... and self denial! 
i Everything pertaining to sex is discussed 
in daring language. All the. things you 
havfe wanted to know about your sex life, 
information about which other books only 
vaguely hint, is yours at last. 

MORE THAN 100 VIVID PICTURES 

L The 106 illustrations leave nothing to the 
lagination . . . know how to overcome 
physical mismating... know what to do on 
your wedding night to avoid the torturing 
results of ignorance. 

| Some will be offended by the amazing 
frankness of this book and its vivid illustra- 
cions, but the world has no longer any use 
for prudery and false modesty. 

I Don’t be a slave to ignorance and fear, 
f °ioy the rapturous delights of the perfect 
physical lovel 

| Lost love ... scandal. •. divorce ... can 
often be prevented by knowledge. Only 
the ignorant pay the awful penalties of 
!a wrong mode of life. Read the facts, 
'clearly Btartingly told... study these illus¬ 
trations and grope in darkness no longer. 

SEND NO MONEY I 

To show you our faith in your satisfaction 
with this amazing book, we are offering it 
to you on trial. You send no money—just 
fill out the coupon below and then when it 
arrives, in plain wrapper, pay the postman 
62.98 plus postage. Keep the book five days, 
then if you are not completely satisfied, send 
lit back and we will refund your money im¬ 
mediately without question. "Sex Harmony 
and Eugenics'* will not be sold to minors. 


676 OARING PAGES 


ATTRACT THE OPPOSITE SEX ! 

Know how to enjoy the thrilling experi¬ 
ences that are your birthright... know how 
to attract the opposite sex... how to hold 
love. 

Are you an awkward novice in the art of 
love-making? Or, a master of its difficult 
technique? Knowledge is the basis oi the 
perfect, satisfying love life. Ignorance leads 
to fear, worry, disease and shame. End 
ignorance today. You owe it to yourself—to 
the one you love—to read this book NOW! 


A FAMOUS JUDGE 
SAYS THAT MOST 
DIVORCES ARE CAUSED 
BY SEX IGNORANCE I 

When a man and woman who have been 
mutually attracted to each other and have enjoyed 
each other's company separate, there must be some 
tragic misunderstanding. In most cases that 
misunderstanding is due to sex ignorance. 


IS SEX IGNORANCE 
DRIVING THE ONE 
YOU LOVE INTO THE 
ARMS OF ANOTHER? 

■ Learn how to keep the love of your husband Of 
wife at the high pitch of thrilling devotion, A 
satisfactory sex life will bind your loved 009 tOj 
you for all time. 


THIS BOOK 
MOT SOLD 
TO 

MINORS 


Over 100 
Graphio 
Illustra¬ 
tions 


WHATnEVERY'MAN SHOULD KNOW 


The Lovers 1 Embrace \ How to Retain Virility 
Secret* of (be Honeymoon ^ ' Sexnal Starvation 
Mistake! of Early Marriage Clandi and Sex Instinct 1 
Venereal Diieaset The Truth About Abuse 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW 

Joya of Perfect Matins How to Attract and Hold Men 

Wbat to Allow a Lover to Do Sexual Slavery of Women 
intimate Feminine Hrtitao Eueaticl* of Happy Marriage 
birth Control Chart The Vital Organs 


Pioneer Publications, Inc., 1270-6th Ave., Dept 219 New York, N.T. 

Please send me, "Sex Harmony and Eugenics" in plain wrapper. I will 
pay the postman $2.98 (plus postage) on delivery. It I am not completely 
satisfied, I can return, the book and the entire purchase price will be 
refunded immediately. Also send me FREE OF CHARGE, your book OQ 
"New Birth Control Facts." 

Si ***—' - 


Addrtlt— 


City and State— 


Ordtn from Foreign Countries 13 Shillings in Advance 

MM. 


FREE I 


DCtw. . 

BIRTH 

CONTROL 

fact's 


There is no longer any need to pay the 
awful trice for one moment of bliss. Read 
the scientific pathological facts told so 
bravely by Dr. Rubin. The chapters on 
venereal disease are alone worth the price 
of this book! 

You want to know t and you should know every¬ 
thing about sex. Sex is no longer a sin, a mystery, 
it is your greatest power for happiness. You owe il 
CO yourself, to the one you love, to tear aside th« 
curtain of hypocrisy and learn the naked truthl 

AMAZING NEW BOOK ON 

NATURAL METHOD OF BIRTH CONTROL 

A WAY with artificial devices! Nature offers a 
** dependable, healthful method of controlling 
conception as recently proven in startling scientific 
tests. The famous Ogino-Knaus theory of rhythmic 
birth control is explained in detail and include* a 
complete table of fertile periods. This book is FRJ6B 
with orders for Sex Harmony. 

PIONEER PUBLICATIONS, INC.; 

Rodio City, 1270 Sixty Avo., New York City 
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Streamline WAGON j 

I roll top, big hub caps, ele 
headlights. Dumper, brakes 
big roller-bearuig disc whi 


GIVFN ELECTRIC /r 

Ul ■ bll MOTOR DRIVEN/^* 

Movie ProjectorAfe-O' 

HEW PREMIUM! Fully eauiDDed Mm 


M 

DK.. U , 


NEW P|REMIUIVn ^ Fully equ ipp ed Q 

onenowl FREE25 feet of 

valued at 75c included if you remit in 10 davs! You cqn get this Pro¬ 
jector easily by SIMPLY GIVING AWAY FREE Art Pictures with 
famous WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE, used for burns, chaps, etc., 
which you sell to friends at 25c a box (with picture FREE) and re¬ 
mit as per our premium plan catalog. Send no money! We trust you! 
Mail Coupon! WILSON CHEM.CO.,lnc., Dept. IMS-87, Tyrone, Pa. 


SEE MOTOR 


LMk'JJk'L 


RADIO or RIFLE 
GIVEN 0 


RIFLE or 6-tube AC-DC Superhetero¬ 
dyne Long and Short Wave RADIO 
picks up police calls, amateur and re- 
; gular broadcasts. Dynamic speaker, 
airplane dial. Wonderful selectivity 
and sensitivity. Fine tone. Compact. Shielded chassis. IT'S 
UNUSU AL. You can easily get one of these Radios or Rifles 
by SIMPLY GIVING AWAY FREE beautifully colored art pic¬ 
tures suitable for framing with our well known WHITE CLO- 
VERINE SALVE, used for cuts, burns, chaps, sores, etc., which 
you sell to friends at 25c a box (with picture FREE) and remit 
as per new big premium plan book! Get started with this plan 
—people are buying now! Our 41st Year. Mail Coupon Now! 
WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. MS-87, TYRONE, PA. 


IKI §■ or big cash 

■■ bb COMMISSION! 

BOYS! — MEN! — WOMEN 

IVER JOHNSON 22Cal. Bolt action self-cocking pistol grip patented 

Safety i ■ - 


GIVEN 

BOYS & GIRLS 

1937 MODEL 

SEND NO ,_ 

MONEY! /^H|| 
We Trust 0 T 

You I _ /£. 


—Choice 
of many 
other gifts or 

«.■»« ovjua.',. - and remit per catalog Befirst! 

WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. MS-87, TYRONE, PA 


CpCflAI.35 entirely different premiums GIVEN for selling White I 
LLlflL. CloverineSal ve and returning only $3 collected.W.C.Co.,Inc. _ - 


BalloonTires llh 

Headlight; Horn; 11V 
Tool Box; Coaster \aV 
Brake. Yes. fully 
equipped. Chromi- 
um plated parts. A mv 
Colson make. What W 
a Bike! A brand new R 
sporty bike for every " 
ambitious boy or girl! 


Y0URS& BOYS! • GIRLS! 

*|L=7B*hk*E 

Sgiven 

Big Cash Commission ! 

B J CAN GET a Boy's or Girl’s 
lei Bicycle like this for SIMPLY 
VING AWAY FREE art pictures 
ith our famous WHITE CLO- 
ERINE SALVE, used for cuts, 
>urns, chaps, sores, etc., which 
you sell to your friends at 25c a 
box (with picture FREE) and 
remitting as per our premium 
catalog and plan book. There 
are many other premium offers 
in our catalog. Our 41st Anni¬ 
versary Year. We are fair and 
square!—WeTrustYou! It is 
easy to sell one or more boxes 
of SALVE in most every home. 
Old Cloverine Agents, please or- 
ler. Send No Money. BEGIN 
!OW 1 Be First. Mail Coupon! 
ILSON CHEM. CO., Inc. 
PT. MS-87, TYRONE, PA. 


TRY - WILSONS - COUGH DROPS - W everywhere 


















































































OLD MONEY 

WANTED 

We Pry The World's Highest Phiees 

" 15000.00 



ROMANO’S COIN SHOP, Dept. 138 ■ 

Nantasket, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your large illustrated I 
complete catalog for which I enclose 10c in cash care- 
fully wrapped. 


NAME. 


(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


ADDRESS. 
CITY_ 


STATE. 


Amazing Profits 

For Those Who Know 

OLP MONEY! 


Big Cash Premiums 

FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
NOW CIRCULATING 


There are literally thousands of old coins and 
bills that we want at once and for which we 
will pay big cash premiums. Many of these coins are now passing from hand to 
hand in circulation. Today or tomorrow a valuable coin may come mto your 
possession. Watch your change. Know what to look for. 

Don’t sell your coins, encased postage stamps, or paper money to any otner 
dealer until you have first seen the prices that we will pay for them. 

WE WILL PAY FOR 1909 CENTS UP TO $10.00 EACH 

I860 Cents $50.00 — Cents of 1861, 1864, 1865, 1869, 1870, 1881, 1890, $20.00 
each-Half Cents $250.00-Large Copper C e nt s $2000.00-Flying Eagle Cents 
$20.00—Half Dimes $150.00—20c Pieces $100.00—25c before 1873, $30000- 
50c before 1879, $750.00 — Silver Dollars before 1874 , $2500.00 — Trade 
Dollars $250,00 — Gold Dollars $1000.00 — $2.50 Gold Pieces before 1876, 
$600.00—$3 Gold Pieces $1000.00—$5 Gold Pieces before 1888, $5000.00 
— $10 Gold Pieces before 1908, $150.00 — Commemorative Half Dollars 
S 60 . 00—Commemorative Gold Coins S115.00. 

PAPER MONEY — Fractional Currency $26.00. Confederate Bills $15.00. 
Encased Postage Stamps $12.00. 

FOREIGN COINS— Certain Copper or Silver Coins $15.00. Gold Coins $150.00, etc. 
Don’t Walts Send Dime for World’s Largest 10c Complete Illustrated Catalog. 

Addms your onvelopo to* 

ROMANO’S COIN SHOP 


Dept. 138 


Nantasket, Mass. 


CUT FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY ! 


















